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THE MILLIONS OF MENHADEN. 


By Epwarp RICHARD SHAW. 






menhaden, or mossbunkers, as they were 
formerly called, were caught in the bays 
and harbors along the Atlantic coast 
from the Chesapeake to the Bay of 
Massachusetts. A small quantity was 
used for food, but the greater part was 
thrown upon the soil for a fertilizer. 
A supply more than commensurate to 
the demand was easily obtained with 
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gee A ENHAD EN set-nets and with fly-nets which two or 


three men could manage, and millions 


EARLY eight hundred mil- 

lions of menhaden have been 
caught in a single season lasting 
from April to November. And yet 
did these fish swarm in the bays 
and sounds in as large schools as 
when, a score of years ago, the 
famous haul of a million and a 
third was made in New Haven 
harbor, the season’s catch with 
present appliances would reach 
four thousand millions. 

The development and rapid 
growth during the last twenty 
years, of the menhaden fishery, 
nearly equaling now that of the 
cod and mackerel, exemplifies 
typically the marvels of American 
industry. 

For a century or more previous 
to the beginnings of this industry, MENDING THE NETS. 
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of these fish made their appearance annually 
in the waters along the coast, no great at- 
tempt being made to capture large quantities 
of them till the years of 1856 or 1857. Then 
the recent discovery that a valuable oil 
could be expressed from the fish when 
cooked and that the refuse might be used 
as an artificial guano created a permanent 
and increasing demand, thus leading fisher- 
men to pursue the capture of menhaden 
more extensively. 

The fly-net, used from colonial times to 
run round a school of fish, had already 
showed its inefficiency, and the shore-seine 





A CORK-PULLER, 


was adopted in its stead. With this seine, 
one end being fastened to the shore, men 
stationed there and watching for passing 
schools of fish would row out and, sur- 
rounding the fish, would draw them to the 
land. As the demand for menhaden in- 
creased, the inadequacy of the shore-seine 
became more obvious and annoying; for 
not only was there the disadvantage of 
waiting for fish to go by the station, but 
often when a school was enclosed and the 
net began to contract, the fish would escape 
by diving under the net. The difficulty, 
however, was overcome, and to Captain 
Talman, of Rhode Island, belongs the 





honor of conceiving the idea of ‘* puck- 
erin’ on the seine up at the bottom’’ and thus 
imprisoning the menhaden ina pouch or 
purse of net. 

From the idea of this man has grown up 
the great industry ; for what the eye in the 
point of the needle is to the sewing-ma- 
chine, or the triangular-bladed knife to the 
mowing-machine, the purse-net is to the 
menhaden fishery. 

Of course, the purse-net has since under- 
gone constant improvement, other men’s 
experience and ideas being added to those 
of the inventor. As perfected and used to- 
day, it consists of a rectangular net from 
one thousand to eighteen hundred feet 
long and from seventy-five to a 
and twenty-five feet wide. On Sne side 
are strung at regular distances large corks, 
and upon the opposite side small weights 
of lead. When thrown into the water, it 
hangs vertically. Along the bottom line 
are brass rings through which reaves the 
pursing-rope. The net is carried upon two 
small boats about twenty-eight feet long, 
built sharp at bow and stern. 

The invention of the purse-net, which 
enabled fishermen to go after menhaden 
rather than wait for them, changed materi- 
ally the manner of fishing and gave a whole- 
some impetus to a heretofore uncertain en- 
terprise. Whatare termed “sailing gears” 
were immediately instituted, consisting of 
a sloop, built to sail as fast as consistent 
with intended use, a crew of fishermen 
with purse-nets and accompanying purse- 
boats, and one or two attendant vessels to 
carry the fish caught to the factory. 

The sanguine expectations of the en- 
larged capture of menhaden—the incen- 
tive to these extended means—were soon 
fully realized ; factories for rendering mul- 
tiplied all along the coast; the industry 
rapidly increased many fold. During the 
civil war, the profits were enormous, the 
number of ‘* sailing gears’’ increased yearly, 
and factories were enlarged and rebuilt 
again and again. But soon it became ap- 
parent that the capacities of the factories 
for manufacturing had outrun the number 
of fish caught. Sailing crafts were waiters 
upon winds and tides. If it was known 
that there were fish in abundance a hun- 
dred miles away, the ‘‘sailing gears’’ must 
remain nearer home and capture less. Too 
frequently it occurred that on those warm, 
calm days, the best for fishing, acres of 
fish would be playing in some locality along 
the coast fifteen or twenty leagues away, 
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while every fishing craft, with sails hoisted 
in desperate endeavor to get somewhere, 
remained, almost in sight of home, 


‘* As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


The characteristic American foresight 
saw that steam could not be becalmed ; that, 
with adverse winds and tides, it could go 
long distances after fish, follow them in 
their movements, and return with the cap- 
ture: and in 1870 fishing steamers were 
introduced to supplement the work of the 
sailing vessels. While the “sailing gears”’ 
have been, to a considerable extent, re- 


from the zenith down the west and the dim 
shore-line gradually define itself; to look 
over the stern and wonder at the varying 
lines of water-tracery thrown into foamy 
tangles by the whirling screw of the 
steamer, ever and anon gazing at the east 
where the good morning of the day is 
painted with colors ever brightening till 
their luminosity dazzles; to breathe the 


' cool, invigorating air, and in the midst of 


tained, yet the preference for steamers is | 


shown 


y the fact that to-day there are 
emplo 


exclusively in catching menha- 


all this exhilaration, at call of the whistle, 
to go below and take breakfast with the 
crew, possessing an appetite never known 
to one ashore, is an experience to be met 
with nowhere else than on board a fishing 
steamer. Breakfast over, the captain re- 
turns to the wheel, one of the crew is sent 


| to the cross-trees at masthead, and the 














A MOSSBUNKER. 


den ninety of these, ranging from eighty e(gyerish, tireless watching for 


to two hundred and fourteen tons burden, 
many of them carrying two fishing crews. 
It is, perhaps, not superfluous to add that, 
with the employment of steamers, the type 
of industry greatly changed, and thousands 
of dollars more capital were invested. 
During the fishing season, steamers 


usually rendezvous in some port, where | 


provisions may be obtained and machinery 
repaired, proximate to the often-shifting 
fishing-grounds. Monday morning, if the 
weather be fair, is the time for putting-out 
for the week’s work. With the first faint 
silvering of the eastern horizon, lines are 
cast off, and steamer after steamer, in stately 
file, plows down the bay. To be on board 
one of these steamers at this time is life in 
all exuberance—to watch the stars fade 


shoaling fish 
begins. 

Now, the menhaden move in schools of 
a few hundred to a million or more, and 
betray their presence either by their break, 
by a dull-red color caused by the thousands 
of red-tipped noses just beneath the surface 
of the water, or by a ruffle upon the water 
as if a gentle breeze blew upon that spot. 
Judging from its area and other indica- 
tions, the captain can tell whether it is a 
good bunch or not. If so, he cries, “ Lower 
away!” The steamer stops ; the boats con- 
taining the purse-net are lowered, captain 
and crew jump in and row them side by 
side to meet the school of fish. When 
within proper distance, the captain cries, 
‘* Heave it!’’ and with might and main the 
cork-pullers throw the seine into the water, 
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the rest of the crew rowing the boats, as 
the net is paid out, away from each other, 
around the school, at last inclosing it. A 
heavy weight is then thrown overboard, 
which sinks to the bottom; the rope run- 
ning through the brass rings on the lower 
edge of the net is, with all swiftness, 
hauled in by means of pulleys attached to 
the leaden weight on the bottom and to 
the side of the purse-boat. When the line 
has all been taken in, the bottom of the 
net is gathered up, and the fish are im- 
prisoned in the netted pouch. Now comes 








SCOOP-NETS. 


the most laborious part of the capture. 
Here are, taking a good catch, 200,000 
fish, but they are in a purse of net whose 
perimeter is a thousand or eighteen bun- 
dred feet. Before they can be bailed into 
the steamer, these fish must be inclosed in 
a part of the net whose circumference is 
not more than fifty feet. And, now, to 
pull in a thousand feet or more of that wet 
seine, with thousands of menhaden punch- 
ing it first in one direction and then in 
another, requires herculean muscle; but, 
hand over hand, the cork-puller of each 
boat, with a physique and development of 
muscle rivaling the most robust knight of 
feudal times, bends to the task. The seine 


is soon taken in and laid, meanwhile, ready 
for heaving round the next school. The 
steamer is signaled, and, when beside the 
net, the menhaden are bailed into her 
hold, the purse-boats are fastened astern, 
and on the steamer moves in restless quest 
of another shoal. 

These steamers, sailing all day, often- 
times all night, going wherever the captain 
deems there are fish, cover long distances 
in their search. Not infrequently steamers 
from Tiverton, R. I., may be seen fishing 
at the head of Long-Island Sound, and 
those from the eastern extremity of Long 
Island may be seen off Barnegat. Notwith- 
standing, though, the application of steam 
to fishing, the proverbial luck of fishermen 





is as capricious as ever. In short, steamers 


| have frequently been known to load them- 


selves down to the decks after a sail of fifty 
miles, while, on the other hand, they have 
circumnavigated Long Island without wet- 
ting a net. 

When the vessel is loaded, or before the 
fish the captain has taken spoil on his 
hands, he sails to the factory to unload. 
Frequently his arrival there is in the night; 
but it matters not, for he is always welcome. 
Life on board the steamers is varied and 
pleasant, but at the factory dull and 
monotonous. One can readily see, then, 
that the arrival of a steamer with fish is an 
event of general excitement and temporary 
good feeling. Arrived at the factory, hands 
are called up, and immediately the task of 
unloading begins. Five or six of the 
factory hands spring into the hold of the 
vessel, and, with curiously-contrived im- 
plements, called scoop-nets, shovel the 
menhaden into huge tubs. Each moss- 
bunker is supposed to occupy twenty-two 
cubic inches of space, and so many tubs 
means so many thousands. As steam is 
employed to do all work admissible, the 
tubs are, accordingly, thus hoisted, and the 
fish are emptied into cars, in which they 
are drawn up an inclined railway to the 
second floor of the factory. At this point 
the cars are tilted, and the fish again 
emptied, this time into large tanks. The 
capacity of these steaming-tanks varies; 
but, if the factory is not pressed with fish, 
three or four car loads are put into a tank. 
Meanwhile, a sufficient quantity of cold 
water is pumped in to cover the fish, and 
steam is turned on. After cooking forty 
or fifty minutes, the pulpy mass is left a 
few hours, during which the oil from the 





fish rises upon the surface of the water. 
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Both the oil and water are now allowed to 
flow from the steaming-tanks into a series 
of shallow oil-tanks, where, taking advan- 
tage of the relative gravities of oil and 
water by means of traps, the greater portion 
of the oil is separated, and is run into bar- | 
rels. Not a little, however, remains mixed 
with the water in the lower tanks of the 
series. An exposure to the sun for several 
days brings out a part; but the remaining 
portion of water and sediment, called 





friends, although scarcely in a condition 
to be identified: Standing upon short 
pieces of boards, the laborers, with forks 
in their hands, pitch the cooked mass from 
the steaming-tanks into hydraulic presses. 
In these presses the residue of water and 


| oil is expressed and finds its way into the 
| series of oil-tanks already mentioned. The 
| bottom of the presses being unlocked, the 


pomace falls into carts, is wheeled out, and 
spread upon immense platforms to dry. 





OLD “ GURRY-KETTLES,’’ OR TANKS. 


‘‘gurry’’ refuses, till heated, to yield the | 
last particle of oil. Consequently, after a | 
quantity has accumulated, it is dipped into 
the gurry kettles, and fire is built beneath | 
them. From the kettles the last traces of 
oil are skimmed, but, as might be inferred, 
it is very dark in color and inferior in | 
quality. 

To return, however, to the pulpy mass 
of fish which we left in the steaming-tanks. | 
The factory hands who shoveled the men- 
haden into the measuring tubs have now 
another opportunity of meeting their old 

1* 


The process of thoroughly drying the 
pomace, making such an article of scrap as 
would not heat, nor undergo chemical de- 
composition if stored in large bulk, is a 
new departure in the manufacture of fish- 
scrap, and was generally adopted in 1876. 
Previous to that time oil was the principal 
item; but since then it has been found 
both profitable and necessary to dry 
thoroughly the pomace, in order to meet 
the demand for a better quality of scrap on 
the part of the phosphate manufactories, 
which yearly consume thousands of tons. 
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COVERED FOR 


In consequence, therefore, factories have 
built large platforms, some covering four | 
acres, upon. which to dry the pomace. 
After being spread upon these, it is raked 
and turned over with a machine not unlike | 
a hay-tedder, to prevent heating. At least 
two days of good drying weather are need- 
ful to convert it into marketable fish-scrap, 
which, it may be of interest to mention, is 
worth from thirty to forty dollars a ton. 
Much care and precaution has to be exer- 
cised when the pomace is spread upon the 
platform to dry, lest it become wet by rain 
or dew. So, at the close of each day, at 
least, it is drawn up into huge heaps and 
covered for the night with what we may, for 
convenience, term canvas blankets. When 
perfectly cured, it is carted into the scrap- 
house ready for shipment to the phosphate 
works, to Europe, or to the South. ' 

The omission, in any account of menha- 
den, to speak of the destructive shark would 
be scarcely pardonable. Feeding as it does | 
upon them, it is one of their deadly foes, 
and fishermen never know near what shoal 
it is lurking. To have the seine, when a 
school of fish is enclosed, completely rid- 
dled by sharks whose presence was unsus- 
pected, is an event not so rarely happening 
but that most vessels go prepared for it by 
carrying an additional seine. From many 
other causes, moreover, rents in the seine 
are always occurring. To mend these and 
to keep the net in workable condition is 
the employment of the crew on days, if 
possible, unfit for fishing. For this pur- 
pose the net is usually spread upon the dry- | 
ing platform if clear of scrap, or otherwise | 
in some large lot near at hand; and, na- 
turally enough, the most tedious and un- 


THE NIGHT. 


congenial labor to fishermen is this spread- 
ing and mending the seine. 

The reader will recall the distinction 
made, in the first part of this article, be- 
tween sailing vessels and steamers engaged 
in catching menhaden ; and, as one might 
suspect, there exists, likewise, quite as 
marked a difference between the crews of 


| each as between the vessels themselves. 


While luck will ever hold, to some extent, 
a place in a fisherman’s philosophy, yet 
with the crews of steamers, who have more 
command over circumstances, luck’s largest 
factor has been eliminated; and whether 
it be the potent energy of steam, or the 
regular beats of the engine, it is certain 
something has infused a rush of spirit and 
an impulsive ambition into the captains 
and crews of the steamers. The veritable 
fishermen of old, however, slow-going and 
jolly, are still to be found upon the sailing 
crafts. Unaffected by the ambition which 
makes his compeer grave and unrestful, he 
still preserves that broad quality of wit and 
humor characteristic of fishermen. More- 
over, that some ill-feeling, on his part, 
should exist towards the steamers is not sur- 
prising, particularly when he deems that 
his good fortune and that of the crew is 
lessened thereby; and his wit and implac- 
able resentment are ludicrously shown in 
the name by which he invariably denomi- 
nates the fishing steamers. Now and then 
it happens that a fleet of ‘‘sailing gears,”’ 
scattered as they would naturally be, have 
found ‘‘ good bunches’’ of fish, while the 
steamers are cruising hither and thither, 
six or seven miles distant. Perhaps not 
more than one or two hauls have been made, 
when the ‘‘sailing-gearsman’’ beholds the 





steamers coming at full rate of speed to 
share what he has found. On they come, 
their high and ponderous prows looming 
up and columns of black smoke rolling 
fromm their stacks. Now the climax of his 
indignation is reached ; and with metaphor 
somewhat profanely tinged he shouts to 
a neighboring sailing crew, ‘‘ There come 
the ‘ hell-wagons’ again to cart off our fish.’’ 
Undoubtedly the best fishing-ground 
along the whole Atlantic coast is that body 
of water lying on both sides of Gardiner’s 
Island, and partially enclosed by the two 
peninsulas that form the eastern part of 
Long Island. On the inner shore of the 
southern peninsula, a few miles from the 
famous Montauk Point, nine or ten large 
menhaden factories are located. The spot 
is a favorable one, and to it the gentleman 
who first built a factory there gave, in 
commemoration of his prolonged prospect- | 
ing, the name of Promised Land. Quite a | 
settlement has grown up there since, and 
the Government has lately dignified the 
locality by adopting the name and estab- 
lishing a post-office there. And it seems a 
strange anomaly, even in mundane affairs, 
that “hell-wagons” should uninterruptedly 
be carrying cargoes to the Promised Land. 
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Menhaden are the prey, principally, of 
dolphins, sharks, blue-fish, and bonitos, 
and it has been estimated that three 
thousand million millions are destroyed 
annually by enemies living in their own 
element. Comparing this number with 
the less than a thousand millions caught 
annually, it is asserted that a decrease in 
the number of menhaden taken yearly in 
the fisheries is not to be expected. But 
menhaden, from their habit of swimming 
in dense masses near the surface of the 


_water, from their lack of every means of 


attack or of defense, seem designed by 
nature the prey of other fish; and-while 
the number caught is numerically small in 
comparison with the number destroyed by 
their water enemies, yet it may prove, in 
course of a few seasons, large enough to 


| disturb the equilibrium, and, in conse- 


quence, suspend for a period a great and 
profitable industry. 


THE WHEEL OF MISFORTUNE. 


By Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 


fie give very good dinners at the 


depth of the evening. 
usual demand for further entertainment. 


| 


Globo restaurant in Rio de Janeiro, | 
and ours had been prolonged into the | 
Then came the | 


‘* The opera season has not begun yet,’’ 
this gentleman replied, ‘‘and the theatres 
are not interesting. The parks are deserted 
by this time, and the music is done. The 


| streets are almost empty, as you see, for 


We addressed our inquiries to the Old | the Brazilians of the upper class are an 
Resident, who was by unanimous consent early-to-bed people, while the slaves and 
our counselor and guide on such occasions | vagabohds dare not roam for fear of the 
as this. ! police. A very popular pastime for the 
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night, among the foreigners, is to take a 
horseback ride by moonlight to the top of 
Corcorado Peak yonder. Shall we go?”’ 

But this proposition was ruled out by our 
corpulent friend, the coffee merchant, whose 
days of dash and romance were over. 

‘*Then we may as well point towards 
home,’’ resumed the Old Resident ; ‘* but 
on our way there I will show you more 
novelty.’’ 

In a gloomy street into which he led us 
we halted before a heavy, plain, and unin- 
viting stone building, in whose walls there 
was an unglazed window, or crevice rather, 
sO narrow it was. 

‘‘ This,’’ explained our guide, “is the 
famous Casa da Roda, the House of the 
Wheel, the Foundling Hospital, the Azmdus 
Puerorum of that numerous class of chil- 
dren who dare to come into the world un- 
sanctioned by the marriage certificate, that 
first credential of respectability in modern 
society. And this is the wheel from which 


the house takes its name.”’ 

Within the aperture he pointed out the 
half of a hollow, upright cylinder, turning 
upon a vertical pivot, so that, revolved 
outwards, its convexity would close the 
window, while, turned inwards, the crevice 
was open and the bottom of the cylinder 


appeared as a receptacle for any object not 
too large to be entered through this hole in 
the wall. 

‘““Now,’’ continued the Old Resident, 
‘let us retire into this shadow at night 
when the moon is low and wait for further 
developments. If we wait long enough, 
we shall see a woman in black, closely 
hooded and veiled, throwing furtive glances 
about her as she walks quickly up to this 
window of the wheel. Touching the half- 
cylinder with her finger, she turns it in- 
wards, carefully places a tiny bundle, well 
muffled, upon the platform that is revealed, 
closes the aperture so that the cold air may 
not enter, and hurries away with a lighter 
step and perhaps a lighter heart, barring 
a brief maternal pang. She has escaped 
disgrace, and now she may return to her 
friends and tell what a pleasant visit she 
has had among her relatives in some in- 
terior province. In this manner she will 
account for the time that she -has been 
sequestered in one of those numerous homes 
for people in this kind of affliction, which 
stand conspicuously on the street corners 
of Rio.”’ 

‘* The erring one certainly finds matters 
arranged very conveniently for her,’’ said 





the tourist. 
mance,” 

“If you have the patience to wait still 
longer,’’ resumed the Old Resident, ‘* you 
will see a fine carriage roll up and halt 
before this window. The woman in this 
case is dressed richly, and is attended by a 
gentleman. She also bears a tiny package, 
but it is done up in the finest of velvets 
and laces. She kisses the mysterious bun- 
dle and seems loth to part from it, but her 
attendant becomes impatient and tells her 
to hurry up before the little beggar begins 
to howl. So she thrusts it through the 
narrow doorway, leaving a letter, or a 
bank note, or a jewel with it, and they 
drive away.’’ 

‘*She, I suppose,’’ said the secretary, 
the fifth and last member of our party, 
‘*will now resume her place in society, 
and weary her friends with her raptures 
over her recent visit to Paris, during which 
she was absent from their eyes. But what 
next? The air is full of tragedy in this 
spot.” 

‘*If you choose to wait so long,—a very 
long time, perhaps, in this case,—a woman, 
evidently the mother of a family, will come 
hither, leading by the hand a small boy, 
who has probably been the plague of her 
life. He is a very bad boy, as it is easy to 
be seen, and she has made up her mind to 
have no more of him. She yanks him and 
spanks him as she drags him along. In 
spite of his struggles she lifts him up to the 
narrow crack and tries to wedge him through. 
But in vain; it is too late. A year ago, a 
month ago, it might have been possible, 
but now it were as easy for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye. The architects 
have foreseen such schemes as hers, and have 
wisely made the gate too strait for any but 
the tenderest infants.’’ 

The pathos of his other statements was 
marred by the improbability of this last 
instance. The tourist, asentimental young 
man, was very naturally displeased. 

‘That smacks of fiction, my dear sir, 
and comic fiction at that,’’ he said. ‘‘ It 
seems very much out of place on this occa- 
sion.” 

“Indeed, it is the honest truth that I 
have been telling you,’’ the Old Resident 
affirmed. ‘In the Casa da Roda of Bahia 
they were more liberal in the dimensions 
of the entrance, and the governor soon 
found himself becoming foster-father to all 
the bad boys of the city, and so they were 
obliged to wall up one side of the window 


‘**Go on with your ro- 
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and make their establishment 
sive.’” 

“But what a well-spring and repository 
of romance this house is !’’ mused the tourist, 
still remembering the veiled lady and the 
infant in rich attire. 
of material the novelist could find here 

** You may well say so,’’ the Old Resident 
responded. ‘‘ Mystery and misfortune are 


pmore exclu- 


1? 


at the bottom of all romance, and where | 
else are they so abundant as here? With 


these children life begins at the time of 
their matriculation into this orphanage. 
The revolving half-cylinder is the cradle 
from which their biographies all date. Be- 
yond that all is mystery and shame. That 
some of them are of high birth is not only 
shrewedly guessed, but, in some instances, 
is very accurately known. Yet, whether 


the offspring of baron or slave, they are | 


nobody’s children in the eyes of the world, 
through which their escutcheons are des- 
tined to bear the same ignominious brand 
of the bar sinister. 
ing again in after-life, marry, and begin a 
new lineage whose family record is headed 
by two blots of darkness. Others, the 
threads of whose existence run like the plot 
of some fiction of fortunate ending, recover 
their good name in later years, learning, 
through some revelation or other, that the 
union of their parents was honorable, but 
full of the vicissitudes of poverty, persecu- 
tion, cruel guardians, or the like. Oh, yes, 
this spot is full of tearful romance, or at 
least it would be if there were not so many 
colored children among the contributions 
to this modern Moloch. But you must ad- 
mit that it would take a true poet to find 
the romantic side of the present spectacle. 
Look there !”’ 

A young negro woman had approached 
the window, and was stowing away a minute 
parcel of ebon humanity with all the non- 
chalance that she would display in laying 
a pound of candles upon the pantry-shelf. 
No embarrassment, no tears, no regrets, no 
remorse, accompanied this act of immola- 
tion ; it had less of pathos than the drown- 
ing of a superfluous kitten. Then, relieved 
of her inconvenient charge, she strode away, 
ready to go and sin some more, as the vola- 
tile secretary observed. 

‘She is probably a slave,’’ said the Old 
Resident, by way of explanation. ‘‘ She 


has incurred her master’s displeasure by | 


this addition to his vassalry, and takes this 
method of atonement. In former times 
this would have been no offense. That 


‘¢What an amount | 


Some of them, meet- | 


| was before the edict of gradual emancipa- 


| tion went forth. Slaves were a very profit-: 
| able stock to raise then; but now the 
| children are born free, and, by law, are 
| the wards of the man who owns their 
| parents. This incumbency is a trouble 
| and expense to him, and so he is prone 
to exhort his slaves to eternal celibacy. 
But, though the marriage tie be discouraged, 
the old domestic habits will prevail. The 
slaves have but little more of moral sense 
than the original Congo from whom they 
sprung, and as for their parental love, here 
you have an instance of it.’’ 

“If ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is gospel, your 
language is heresy,’’ the tourist hastened 
to say. 

‘“Well, then, out of respect for the 
traditions of my youth, I will modify it 
somewhat ; but still I claim that there are 
few animals more stupid than these Bra- 
zilian slaves. A log of wood will compare 
favorably with them in intellectual qualities. 
Ask one of them the name of this great 
city in which he lives, and he will stare at 
you in blank amazement, and say he does 
not know. ‘Nao sei; nao, senhor,’ is his 
reply, accompanied by a sluggish shake of 
the head. The idea has never occurred to 
him before.’’ 

‘*The question before us. now,’’ inter- 
rupted the tourist, ‘‘ is whether this institu- 
tion, which is also before us, is a meritorious 
one or not; whether it is a blessing or a 
curse to civilization; whether it is true 
charity, or a case of benevolence gone 
astray ?”’ 

‘‘Wiser men than we, Agassiz included 
among them, have discussed this question 
before,’’ said the Old Resident. 

The secretary, with suspicious alacrity, 
proceeded to maintain that it was an excel- 
lent provision, and that every city should 
have one. 

‘¢Then,’’ he argued, ‘‘ we shall hear no 
more of this miscellaneous distribution of 
infants about town, sometimes at the portals 
of the church, leading to insinuations against 
the minister; sometimes on the threshold 
of the married man, to become henceforth a 
metaphorical skeleton in the family closet ; 
and sometimes’’ (here the secretary’s emo- 
tions almost overcame him) ‘‘upon the 
_door-step of the unoffending bachelor, 

shaking his position in society. How 
much better it is to have an institution 
| like this, where inconvenient babies are 
| taken and no questions asked.”’ 

| The practical coffee merchant thought 
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that this house must prove useful as a pre- 
ventive of infanticide, that last terrible 
resort of those who have children to hide, 
being driven to the bitter alternative of 
shame or crime. 

“ But,” replied the Old Resident, “ what 
is this exposure at the wheel but‘a polite 
method of murder. This is no luxurious 
cradle, as you see, and the hardship and 
neglect which accompany their sequestra- 
tion here prove fatal to a majority of the 
foundlings of this hospital. The Brazilian 








children are puny, and have not the hardy 
constitution of that early voyager, the 
infant Moses. So, in the city death-roll of 
nearly every day, you will see some cases 
whose nativity is given in the words, ‘ ex- 
posed at the wheel.’ ’’ 

As we continued our walk towards home, 
the tourist gave the squirrel-cage of a cylin- 
der a touch with his finger, to see it revolve. 

*<Tt is the wheel of fortune,’”’ said he. 

‘*No,”’ replied the Old Resident, ‘‘ it is 


| the wheel of misfortune.”’ 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


By A. J. H. DuGanne. 


HAT is value? Countless figures of 
speech, as well as arithmetic, load 
down the qustion of cost and price—value 
and valuation. 
Is not the worth of a commodity meas- 
ured by our want of it? And are not all 
questions regarding value answered by that 


axiom of political economy, ‘* Demand | 


governs supply’’? I think Yes and No. 

Two travelers—master and slave—were 
journeying over an African desert. They ar- 
rived at an oasis, but the spring which fed 
its well had been choked by drifting sand. 
The well was dry. The slave, commanded 
by his master, alighted from his camel, and 
dug, with his spear, in the dry well, vainly 
seeking for water-sluices. Men and camels 
were ready to perish from hunger and thirst. 
They hardly breathed, so hot was the desert 
air, so parched were their throats. <A 
drop of moisture, to lubricate the tongue, 
was worth a golden sequin to the wealthy 
master—not less to his slave, if he possessed 
a sequin. 

The master was aged and crippled. His 
slave must lift him on and off the cushions 
of his saddle. The slave was young, ro- 
bust, and the love of life was strong within 
him, even though his lot might be life-long 
servitude. Secured under the master’s 
saddle were many purses of gold: usufruct 
of trade and thrift, gathered during three- 
score years of a merchant’s life. Other 
purses contained precious stones, of great 
valuation in Oriental markets. The old 
merchant desired to retire from business, 
after a pilgrimage to Mecca, and settle 
down, in Damascus, for the remnant of his 
days. But the way to Mecca and to Da- 


mascus was a long one from Africa. That 
desert oasis had been abandoned by cara- 
vans, once accustomed to halt in the shade 
of its palm-trees to renew their condition- 
ing for travel by refreshment at its flowing 
fountain. 

What now was to befall this wealthy 
merchant? His hope of encountering a 
caravan at the oasis was baffled. His desert 
wandering, to avoid the ambush of preda- 
tory tribes, must end at this dry well, in a 
slow death from hunger and thirst. Gladly 
would he give his richest diamond for a 
draught of water. 

But no caravan was likely to pass on this 
deserted track of former travel. With- 
drawal of moisture from the ground had 
arrested vegetable movement. Shriveling 
palm-leaves were dying over withered grass. 
Fires of an African sun consumed the life 
of nature, as of humanity. 

But Selim, the slave, had sharp eyes. 
He spied, upon a palm-tree near the well, 
an object familiar to him. It was a cocoa- 
nut, and near it isanother. Several cocoa- 
nuts clustered at the bases of long leaves 
on that palm-tree. Selim laughed aloud. 
He discovered on a neighboring palm-tree 
a cluster of other fruit. Life still was left 
in cocoa and date-palm. Life may still be 
left for master and slave. 

The master heard his slave laugh, and, 
looking up, discerned the supply of nature 
for humanity’s demand. 

** Ascend quickly, my son !’’ the old man 
exclaimed. ‘* Allah is merciful to us! In 
those nuts we shall find milk to strengthen 
us. And you will load your beast with 


| dates.”’ 
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Alert and supple, the slave forgot fatigue, 
in prospect of reward for new exertion. 


He essayed to climb the lofty cocoa-palm ; | 
He looked up | 


but his progress was slow. 
despairingly. He wasa man ; but an agile 
monkey could have reached the point while 
he was crawling up with clinging hands 
and knees. 

‘Make use of your knife, Selim,’’ the 
master ordered ; ‘‘ cut notches in the bark 
for your foot-holds. Courage, my son! 


You shall have ten sequins when we arrive | 


at Mecca!’’ 
Thus stimulated, Selim, step by step, as- 


cended, until, at length, he bestrode a | 
branch, and clutched a cocoanut, with | 
His knife opened a chan- | 
nel for milk to flow from nature to his | ‘ 
He drained the nut, and | 


bleeding hands. 


human bosom. 
breathed freely. ‘‘ Mashallah!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What marvelous virtue there 
is in cocoanut milk! I am a newman!” 

“Come down quickly, Selim !’’ his mas- 
ter called. ‘‘I faint! I die! Give me to 
drink of that milk!’ 

But Selim stripped the bark from another 
nut, and perforated it, to. imbibe a second 
draught. 

Then, with a sudden consciousness of 
elevated manhood, he looked down upon 
his crippled master, and said, ‘‘ I am here, 
and you are there! We are two men!”’ 


‘Very true, my son,’’ answered the mer- | 


chant. ‘‘ Hasten down with your nuts!’’ 

‘** Not I,’’ rejoined Selim, ‘‘ unless you 
give me my freedom for the nuts I shall 
bring to you!”’ 

‘‘In Allah’s name, my son,’’ responded 
the merchant, ‘‘ receive your freedom, and 
hasten to save my life.’’ 

‘* Not I,’”’ answered the freedman, ‘‘ un- 
less you divide with me what you have 
under your saddle.’’ 

‘*Alas, my son,’’ the merchant cried, 
‘‘you take advantage of my great need! 


Consider, now, I have toiled for sixty years | 


to accumulate a little for my old age. Be 
content, Selim! I promise you your free- 
dom and five purses of gold. Moreover, 
I will emancipate Fatima, your wife, and you 
may then become a trader, and get rich.’’ 
‘‘That is all very good,’’ said Selim, 
‘* but I have the cocoanuts, likewise yonder 
dates. 
is under your saddle. But I am an honest 
man. I ask only to share with you.”’ 
‘“*Have your will, have your way,’’ 
replied his master. ‘‘What can I do? 
It is you who are the sultan, and I must 


If you die, I shall also touch what | 





obey. Bring me the drink that Allah 
bestows.’’ 

‘* Will you also give me your blessing ?” 
inquired the freedman. 

‘* Yes, yes; only moisten my dry lips,”’ 
moaned the crippled merchant. 

Thus adjured, the young man shook off 
a shower of cocoanuts, and then descended 
the cocoa-palm to open a nut for his fel- 
low-traveler, and allow him a draught of 
Nature’s milk. 

When the old merchant had swallowed 
'the refreshing beverage, he said to Selim, 
“Now, my son, it is for you to load your 
beast with dates, as well as with cocoanuts, 
and the camels must drink of our milk lest 
they die.”’ 

**] shall take care of that,’ answered 
Selim, who had been reflecting further 
| upon the acquisition of wealth. 

Supply stimulated the young man’s de- 

mand. He said to himself: 

‘* Why should this gray-beard retain so 
much? He can never expend a tithe of it ; 
he has one foot in the grave already. As 

| for me and Fatima, we are young, and 
desire to enjoy life. I think I must have 
three-quarters of the old man’s money and 
jewels. Why not? He owns a fine house 
in Damascus and many slaves. His brother 
is a judge; his kinsmen are all wealthy. 
| Yes, I must demand my share—two- 
thirds.” 

But greedy Selim wished to appear plausi- 
ble. He showed his hands, which had 
| been scratched and flayed in climbing, and 
| began to argue with the man he proposed 
| to plunder. 

‘¢ Sheikh Abdallah,’’ he said to the mer- 
chant, ‘‘ you are not a bad man, and have 
comported yourself as a tolerably fair mas- 
ter. But it must be apparent to you that 
all this wealth you call your own has been 
produced by labor. You have increased 
your hoards by exchange of merchandise, 
fabricated by workmen with great toil and 
| expenditure of sweat, for which they re- 

ceived only a small return in wages. Now, 
| Sheikh Abdallah, I represent the working- 

classes, and I demand, in their name, that 
| you yield up three-quarters of your gains 
| to compensate for their losses. You under- 
| stand, sir, that your money, your diamonds, 
and your pearls, hidden under that saddle, 
| possess no value whatever but what has 
| been imparted to them through labor of 
| ill-paid workmen. I demand the share of 
| labor to be restored to me as a representa- 
tive of labor.”’ 
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Saying this, the freedman sucked the | ated moans, as his runaway slave disap- 


milk from another cocoanut. | 
‘© Oh, child of Eblis!’’ exclaimed Ab- | 


dallah. ‘‘Son of a burnt father! You | 
would rob me of my last sequin. But I} 
am in your power. I consent. Load the | 


beast, and give me a few dates to eat. Be | 
it as you demand. It is Azsmef—it is my 
destiny !’’ | 

Selim, with slow but persistent effort, | 
made his way to the high branches of a 
solitary date-tree, and gathered all the | 
fruit he could reach. He then descended, 
to supply the camels with milk and cut | 
a supply of withered grass for their food. | 

The old merchant watched his former 
slave until the young man completed prep- 
arations for renewing the journey. 

But when Selim’s camel was laden, there | 
remained a pile of nuts and dates on the 
ground. 

‘*It is far we may yet fare before we meet 
with acaravan,” said Abdallah. “See, then, 
if you can bind a sack of fruit behind my 
saddle before you help me to my cushions.” 

Selim smiled, and replied affably, ‘I 
intended this heap of fruit for you, my 
old friend. Iam not so hard aman as you 
suppose. I can be generous. As for the 
camels, I shall depart with both of them; 
but I leave this fruit to subsist you, and I 
pledge you my word that when I meet with | 
a caravan I shall send back a camel and a | 
slave to help you on your way.” | 


‘*Miscreant!’’ ‘exclaimed Abdallah. 
‘Have you no mercy? Would you leave 
me to perish here in the desert ?”’ 

“It is Xismet—it is fate!” answered 
Selim, ‘‘ Admire the ways of Allah. He 
permits a poor slave. like me to become en- 
riched, in recompense for arduous labor in 
ascending those trees to accumulate fruit. 
I am admonished that I now possess the 
means of living as a respectable man ought 
to live. If we had never come to this dry 
well, I should have been satisfied, as a poor 
slave, with whatever food and clothing you | 
allowed me and a few gratifications of my | 
appetite. But with this wealth which Allah | 





peared beyond the palm-trees. 

** Vile ingrate that he is!’’ moaned the 
old man. ‘‘He said my diamonds and 
pearls possess no value but that which labor 
imparted: to them, and he compels me to 
give them up for a few cocoanuts. I have 
spent a life-time in toiling for these riches 
he flies with, while he expended but an 
hour’s labor in ascending to shake the 
trees. I confess I esteemed the cocoanut 
milk. of greater value to me than my pre- 


| cious stones; but this wicked Selim im- 


parted no value to them by his labor. It 
was Allah who made their seed and caused 
them to grow. They belong to Allah, and 
not to men. My. jewels, likewise, came 
from Allah, through nature; also the gold 
of my sequins. But Allah permits men to 
use his gifts of goods that they may be 
exchanged for other gifts of goods. Selim 
is a thief—also a liar. Labor, performed 
by men, is rewarded with wages. Wages 
are more or less, according as laborers are 
independent of wages. There is no differ- 
ence between men and merchandise in the 


| way of values ; a man is valued according to 
| another man’s need of him, so is a cocoa- 
| nut oradate. I paid for Selim in the slave- 


market one hundred sequins! I could not 
have purchased a free man for all the 
money I possessed. It was aslave I bought, 
not a man, and his market value was fixed 
in a slave-market. I have bought and sold 
many slaves, and called them men and 
women; but they would never have be- 
come slaves if they possessed manhood and 
womanhood as a free-born Arab does! 
What is value, after all? It is an estimate 
placed on things, bestowed from God, by 
men who buy and sell them. If Allah 
spare my life, I shall pursue this wicked 
slave. Be cheom! on my eyes be it !’’ 

And the old merchant looked up sud- 
denly, for the tinkling of camels’ bells 
vibrated on the air. A caravan was near- 
ing the oasis, and Sheikh Abdallah saw 
himself saved from death. 

He had learned his lesson, in old age, that 





gives me I begin to feel a demand for innu- | value was simply the estimate placed on an 
merable comforts and luxuries ; and I shall | article by a person in need of that article ; 
back up my demand by money to procure | that the demand of any man for merchan- 
supplies. Farewell, my old friend. Peace | dise is measured by his means to obtain 
be with you. Mention mein your prayers.’’ | the article; that if a man controls the 

So, then, this unscrupulous Selim mounted | possession of money-means, his desires to 
the cushions of Abdallah’s camel, and took | use them, to increase his possessions, extend 
the bridle of his own camel to lead the beast. | in the ratio of his money-means ; that, in ef- 

And the crippled merchant, left helpless | fect, demand is measured only by desire, pro- 


upon the ground, could only vent exasper- | vided that desire is backed by money-means. 
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JOHN WILLIAMSON NEVIN. 


NE pleasant afternoon in the fall of the 
year 1866 acompany of boys and young 
men, fresh from their country homes, and 
trembling at the thought of what was before 
them, were gathered in the halls of Franklin 
and Marshall College, awaiting in nervous 
anxiety the summons to the dread ordeal 
of an examination for admission into the 
freshmen class of the institution. It was 
here, when finally ushered into the sacred 
and august presence of the college faculty, 
that the writer, for the first time, met and 
conversed with a most venerable man who 
VoL. XIX.—2 





has exerted a wide influence on the philo- 
sophical and theological thought of the 
century, not only in this country but in for- 
eign lands as well, and whose name is held 
in most affectionate esteem by the hundreds 
of students whose privilege it has been to 
sit at the feet of so masterly an instructor 
—Dr. John Williamson Nevin, The writer 
will never forget the impression then made 
by the face and manner, and still more by 
the indescribable personal presence, of the 
man. The large head crowned with silvery 
locks; the high forehead, betokening an 
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unusual power and comprehensiveness of 
thought ; the earnest look out of the eyes, 
and the deep seriousness, accompanied at 
the same time with great kindliness which 
beamed forth from the countenance—all 
this, along with a peculiar something in the 
deep tones of the voice, and the courteous 
and dignified bearing of the whole person, 
impressed the boy, fresh from his village 
school, with the feeling, rather than with 
the thought, that he had stood in the 
presence of, and spoken face to face with 
(whether in the body or out of the body, 
he could not tell), no ordinary man. 

After a lapse of more than fifteen years, 
one wintry day last January, the writer, in 
company with the excellent professor who 
presides over the department of Hebrew 
in the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church at Lancaster, Pa., walked 
out from Lancaster to Czrnarvon Place, 
for the purpose of making a friendly call 
on our esteemed instructor, Dr. Nevin. 
Czernarvon Place, which has been his home 
for many years, is pleasantly situated on 
the Columbia Pike, in the suburbs of Lan- 
cester City, Pa., adjoining Wheatland, the 
late residence of President James Buchanan, 
and within an easy half-hour’s walk from 
the centre of the city. Here in his pleasant 
suburban home, endeared to him and his 
excellent family by long residence and 
pleasant associations, we found our es- 
teemed and beloved preceptor sitting amid 
his books and papers in his study, quietly 
reading. Still the same grand and good 
old doctor! But little change apparent 
in him in voice, or manner, or vigor of 
mind after a lapse of so many years. At 
the advanced age of seventy-nine, and re- 
tired now from all the active duties of life, 
save only that his pen is still frequently 
called into use, and that he preaches regu- 
larly yet in the college chapel when ‘it 
comes his turn,’’ he is spending the evening 
of his days peacefully and pleasantly, now 
that the storms of life are well nigh past 
and the noise of theological warfare, in 
which he bore so prominent and powerful a 
part in days gone by, sounds dim and far 
in the distance. We could not help but 
wonder at the remarkable physical vigor yet 
possessed by the good doctor ; the more so 
when we considered how, according to his 
own statement, he left college at the age of 
eighteen a confirmed dyspeptic, has suffered 


all through life from a chronic malady which | 
has not left him free from pain a single day | 





been indefatigable in the use of his pen, has 
filled many responsible positions involving 
great wear on body and mind, has wrestled 
like an intellectual athlete with many of the 
mightiest problems with which the human 
miud can grapple, and is now nearing his 
four-score, still strong in heart and clear of 
head. As we sat there and listened to 
him as he talked, ever grandly, as in days 
gone by when we sat at his feet in the 
class-room, we could not but admire the 
sublime spirituality which beamed from his 
countenance, and were impressed with the 
feeling that, as his earthly sun is setting, 
there is already breaking upon him from 
beyond the horizon of time the light of a 
great day which shall know no setting sun ; 
and that for him, in the closing years of his 
life, the words of promise are being beauti- 
fully fulfilled—that it ‘‘shall come to pass 
at evening time that it shall be light.’’ 

It is not the design of this necessarily 
brief sketch to attempt any critical analysis 
of the system of thought, either in its 
philosophical or theological bearings, of 
which Dr. John W. Nevin has been the 
able exponent and accomplished leader. If 
any of our good readers object that a sketch, 
such as this proposes to be, is at best but 
‘*Hamlet’s play with Hamlet’s part left 
out,’’ let them be reminded that it is so of 
necessity; for neither is this the time for 
such analysis, nor is the writer at all pre- 
pared for so difficult a task, which must 
of necessity be left for another time and 
assigned to more competent hands. Nor 
yet is it the purpose here to present an 
extended account of his life, such as will, 
no doubt, in due time appear, and which, 
if ever-written by a competent person, will 
be found to involve, more or less, a careful 
analysis of all the more important moral, 
philosophical, and theological movements 
of the last fifty years. Whoever may here- 
after write the life of Dr. John W. Nevin 
at all worthily, must of necessity have full 
room, as well as ample qualification, to 
discuss such important subjects as, for ex- 
ample, the modern regeneration of histori- 
cal and biblical studies, and the bearings 
of these on the church question and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, together with 
all that is related thereto. Along with this, 
in order at all rightly to comprehend or 
properly exhibit the philosophical system of 
which Dr. Nevin has been the great leader 
in this country, such biographer must be 
able adequately to set forth the rise and 


for fifty years, and yet all the while has} progress of German rationalism and the 
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general drift of English philosophy during 
the past half century, together with the 
peculiar effect of these on American think- 
ing. All this, and much more, is necessa- 
rily involved ; and from all this the writer, 
feeling his pen too poor and his space too 
short, naturally shrinks, leaving it to be 
done at another time and by another hand. 
However, it may not be amiss to attempt, 
at least, some general outline, however brief, 
of the bare facts of the doctor’s life. 


He was born, then, in Franklin County, 
Pa., on the twentieth day of February, 1803, 


what is involved in the words, Old-School * 
Presbyterian, can understand better than 
we can describe the peculiarly wholesome 
religious atmosphere which the boy breathed 
in from his earliest years; while at the same 
time a careful observer can readily trace in 
the good doctor’s grave and dignified per- 
sonal presence, as well as in the general 
character of his writings, the evident and 
excellent results of his Presbyterian bring- 
ing-up. For the church life in and around 


| Middlespring, in those days, we are told, 


being descended on his father’s mother’s | 


was, ‘‘staid, systematic, grave; bound to 
established forms, and with a large sense for 
the objective side of religion as embodied 





CAERNARVON PLACE. 


side from the celebrated family of the | 
Williamsons, from whom he derives his | 


middle name, and who are also memorable 
as having upon the family roll a name so 


honorable as that of the distinguished Hugh © 


Williamson, one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. Besides this claim to distinction 
by reason of honorable service in the great 
struggle for liberty on this side the Atlantic, 
the family has always claimed desceut from 
one who was the champion of the same 
good cause on the other—the celebrated 
Scottish chief, Sir William Wallace. 

Of Scotch-Irish extraction, and by birth 
and blood a Presbyterian, the venerable 
doctor when a boy was brought up care- 


in the means of grace; educational religion 
holding full sway, and the catechism being 
systematically taught in family, church, 
and school.”’ 

Brought up thus amid a staid and sedate 
people, he spent his early years on his 
father’s farm, being from infancy accus- 
tomed to scenes of farm-life, which fact he 
has always regarded with pleasure. His 
father, though a common farmer, was a 
man of intelligence and culture, having 


| graduated at Dickinson College, and being 


fully in the Christian faith by pious parents, | 


under the strict Old-School Presbyterian 


regimé which at that time pervaded the | 


whole community, and was especially promi- 
nent in the old Middlespring church which 


the family attended. Any one who knows | 


fully competent, therefore, himself to assume 
the direction of his boy’s education. Atan 
early day the Latin grammar was put into 
his hands, Greek following in due time. 
His lessons were studied often in the barn 
or open field; and recited to his father, 
who laid out for him a full course, and 
gave him a drill so thorough, if not even 
severe, that more than one Franklin and 
Marshall boy felt the effects of it full 
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‘fifty years afterwards, as we shall see by 
and by. 

In the fall of the year 1817, being then 
somewhat past his fourteenth year and quite 
too young, as he himself felt at a later day, 
he was sent to Union College, at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., an institution which was then 
in the zenith of its popularity under the 
able presidency of the celebrated Dr. Eli- 
phalet Nott. The journey from his home 
in Franklin County, Pa., to what was then 
so remote a locality as Schenectady, N. Y., 
was, we are informed, quite as much of an 
undertaking in those days as a trip to Cali- 
fornia would now be. It was during this 
journey that the young boy, stopping over- 
night in New York City, met for the first 
and last time his patriarchal kinsman, the 
venerable Dr. Hugh Williamson. One 
may imagine better than it can be described 
with what awe the lad was ushered into the 
presence of the venerable and illustrious 
man, and with what genuine Scottish feel- 
ing of homage for the chief of the clan he 
listened to his paternal words of counsel— 
all of which are unfortunately undiscovera- 
ble to the writer, save only this brief and 
precious bit of admonition (which we are 
pleased to imagine as having been deliv- 
ered with duly uplifted forefinger and other 
proper Scotch accompaniments), ‘‘ Take 
care, my boy, that you don’t learn to 
smoke ; for smoking will lead you to drink- 
ing, and that is the end of all good.” 
Which may account, partly at least, for the 
doctor’s life-long opposition to the use of 
the weed in any shape, as every old student 
of his can well remember. 

If there were space, we should like much 
to give some account of his college life, for 
this had in many respects, particularly in 
its religious bearings, great influence on the 
whole subsequent history of the man. We 
must content ourselves, however, with the 
generat remark, that, according to his own 
acknowledgment made in maturer years, 
the religious current into which he was 
thrown at college was, upon the whole, un- 
fortunate, both in itself considered and in 
its peculiarly unwholesome effects upon 
him. For it involved to a large and lament- 
able extent the repudiation of the object- 
ive force of Christianity as embodied in 
the constitution of the church and the 
sacraments, and tended to throw the sub- 
ject into a painful state of introverted self- 
inspection, there to seek as best he could 
the ground of certainty in religious con- 
cerns. Distressing as such a one-sided 





species of piety must always be to a sensi- 
tive mind, it was peculiarly distressing to 
one who had been reared in a religious 
atmosphere the direct reverse of such in- 
tense subjectivity, and was constrained at so 
early a period in life to look with some mis- 
giving on the most cherished memories and 
most sacred associations of boyhood. Be- 
sides, self-introspection may be carried quite 
too far even in the case of those who are 
physically strong ; it is certainly anything 
but wholesome for either mind or soul, 
when the subject, by reason of delicate physi- 
cal organization, is more than sufficiently 
predisposed in that direction already, as 
was the case with Dr. Nevin while a boy at 
college. Without further remark on this 
matter, we pass on to say that after the usual 
college life and drill the young man, after- 
wards to be known and honored far and 
wide as Doctor John W. Nevin, graduated 
in the year 1821, at the age of eighteen, with 
honor. , 
And, alas! too, with the dyspepsia. For, 
‘*a dyspeptic in body and soul,’’ and a 
complete ‘‘ bankrupt in health,’’ he re- 
turned to his father’s farm near Middle- 
spring, where for three years subsequently he 
remained, chiefly engaged in the search of 
health, and being regarded to some extent 
as a recluse whose health had been destroyed 
by study. According to his own account 
of it, his dyspepsia must have been some- 
thing terrible. In its worst and most serious 
form it hung upon him with a death-like 
grasp, causing him to live ‘‘ in a perpetual 
casuistry of dietetic rules and questions,” 
clouding his mind and undermining his 
will, throwing him into a ‘‘ painful autopsy, 
an everlasting studying of symptoms, and a 
perpetual feeling of the spiritual pulse,” 
and of the physical, no doubt, as well. 
With little disposition for reading and less 
for study, all thought of further prepara- 
tion for professional life was for the time 
being given up, in the belief that he would 
never live to mature manhood. He betook 
himself to hard work on the farm, which, 
taking him much abroad into the fields and 
the beautiful scenery of the Cumberland 
Valley, gradually helped to bring both body 
and mind toa more healthful tone. The 
study of botany, as it took him far and 
wide on horseback in search of specimens, 
agreed well with him. At the same time 
French received some attention. If only 
he had taken up German too! But this, as 


he learned ata later day to confess with 
regret, he then knew only under the con- 
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temptuous title of ‘‘ Dutch.’’ About this | 


time, also, he joined a debating club in 
Shippensburg, and took some further les- 
sons in the forensic art, of which he was to 
make so large use in the theological arena 
at a later day, and as if still further to be 
fitted for the martial career which awaited 
him, he also about this time joined a crack 
volunteer company, and was ‘invested 
unanimously with the high and mighty 
honor of orderly sergeant!’’ If only our 
artist could have somewhere discovered an 
old daguerreotype picture of himas he then 
appeared on parade, in all the glory of 
regulation leather hat and plume, stripes, 
chevrons, flint-lock, and other paraphernalia 
of the ‘‘ Middlespring Blues’”’ or ‘‘ Ship- 
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tion of a profession in life. This, it was 
generally allowed, could be only the min- 
istry, for which sacred calling he was com- 
monly supposed to have a born predisposi- 
tion, and with which expressly in view he 
had been sent to college. Yet, while he 
himself felt a negative call in this direc- 
tion, in such sense that he could enter no 
other profession, it was by no means clear 
to him that he was positively called to this. 
The reader is left to imagine the distress- 
ing anxiety through which he passed while 
lingering about the threshold of the temple 
which he could neither leave nor enter, as 
well as the painful tribulation of soul in 
which, at last, in the fall of the year 1823, 
he set out for Princeton, there to study 





TOWSER. 


pensburg Sharpshooters,’ 


should be! Whether or not the Shippens- 
burg debating club ever decided, in full 
assembly met, that ‘‘ The pen is mightier 
than the sword,’’ we cannot tell. Yet so 
it fortunately turned out that the martial 
spirit manifested in this appearance in the 
ranks of the ‘‘ Middlespring Blues” was re- 
served for nobler achievements and greater 
victories than those accomplished on fields 
of blood. 

But botany and battalion drill and the 
Shippensburg debating club, well enough 
in their way as a pastime, could not take 
the place of more serious and sober con- 
cerns. With reviving health came both 
the inward and outward pressure for a re- 
newal of study after some more sys- 
tematic and vigorous fashion. So that, as 
he neared his twenty-first year, he was con- 
strained to face the great and solemn ques- 

2* 


or whatsoever | 
other name they went by, how thankful we | 


theology at least. Whether he would event- 
ually find his way into the ministry was 
quite another question, and one which he 
seriously believed the speedy termination 
of his life would settle without further con- 
cern on his part. 

Greatly as we should like to linger on a 
minute and detailed account of his subse- 
| quent life, want of space constrains us to 
confine ourselves to a very meagre state- 
ment, mostly of facts and dates. 

Under the instruction of Drs. Alexander 
and Miller, then in the full vigor of their 
intellectual and spiritual powers, and the 
tutorship of Dr. Hodge, but recently in- 
ducted into his chair and full of promise 
for the future, his Princeton days were, we 
are told, the pleasantest he ever knew. As 
| graduation approached, he became nervously 

anxious and much concerned for the future, 
about which he was still quite unsettled. 
| Greatly to his surprise and relief, however, 
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only a few weeks before graduation, he was 
temporarily offered the chair of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature, that position hav- 
ing fallen vacant through the absence of 
the young Professor Hodge, who was sent 
off on a two years’ trip to Europe for the 
benefit of the institution. At the end of 
that time, that is to say in the year 1828, 
he was elected to the chair of Biblical 
Literature in the new Theological Seminary 
which the General Assembly was establish- 
ing at Pittsburg. About the same time, also, 
at a special meeting of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, held at Philadelphia, October 2, 
1828, he was, after a due examination, 
licensed to preach the Gospel. 

The new Theological Seminary at Pitts- 
burg, however, taking some time to get 
rightly. under way, he spent a vacation of 
fourteen months at his home in Frank- 
lin County, Pa. At the end of this period 
he set out’ for his new field of labor, 
December, 1829, being then in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. The new institu- 
tion in which he was called to labor strug- 
gled for its very existence for quite a time, 
laboring under the accumulated disadvan- 
tage of no buildings, no library, no endow- 
ment, no prestige from the past, and all 
uncertainty for the future. The East 
naturally clung to Princeton, while the 
West was largely disaffected, leaving the 
young institution to draw its patronage 
almost exclusively from Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Here, however, on a small salary 
and in a narrow field, he labored for a 
period of ten years; teaching vigorously, 
as we may well believe; preaching, too, as 
supply, at many places, and regularly out 
at ‘‘ Braddock’s Field ;’’ busy with his pen, 
too, for when was his pen ever permitted 
to grow rusty fromdisuse? Besides numer- 


ous pamphlets, sermons, and pastoral letters, | 


and much writing on practical subjects for 
the Presbyterian Christian Herald, his pen 
was kept steadily busy during the years 
1833 and 1834, for the colums of Zhe 
Friend, a literary and moral weekly journal 
which he was called upon to edit in the 
interest of the ‘‘ Young Men’s Society of 
Pittsburg and Vicinity.’’ This newspaper, 
which set forth on the troubled waters of 
journalism with all sails up, had scarcely 
got well tosea before it encountered weather 
so rough that a less resolute hand at the 
helm would probably have left the craft to 
its fate at an earlier day. For, seemingly 
adopting for its motto, ‘‘ Faithful are the 
wounds*of a friend,’’ it set forth as a 





moral critic and reformatory censor, at- 
tacking with an unsparing hand whatsoever 
social wrong or moral evil came in its way. 
An attempt, for example, to get up a theatre 
in Pittsburg was handled in such fashion as 
any one acquainted with Dr. Nevin’s re- 
markable command of the resources of the 
English language may perhaps be able to 
imagine; the result of which friendly as- 
sault was that our young Professor of Orien- 
tal and Biblical Literature was threatened 
with a cowhiding! Intemperance, of 
course, came in for its share of attention, 
too, and no doubt was handled without 
gloves; of which treatment we find a re- 
markable example in a sermon delivered 
July 6, 1832, on the occasion of the ap- 
proach of the Asiatic cholera, ‘‘ one strong 
point of which sermon was an unmerciful 
denunciation of all manufacturers and ven- 
dors of ardent spirts.’’ Those were the 
days of slavery agitation, and the. pro- 
slavery element in Pittsburg proved too 


| strong for Zhe Friend, and it had to go 


under—not that the young editor was a 
violent Abolitionist, for he belonged to no 
anti-slavery society, was no missionary in 
the cause, was no switch-tender on the 
“under-ground railroad,’’ openly ccn- 
demned Garrison as irreligious and unpa- 
triotic, yet believed slavery to be a great 
moral evil, and could not see why it should 
not come into free discussion and be subject 
to candid criticism. But Pittsburg society 
just then was at such a white heat that the 
unassuming editor of Zhe Friend was one 
day accosted on the street by a physician 
who forthwith denounced him to his face 
as ‘‘ the most dangerous man in Pittsburg !” 
And so, with a suitable valedictory. Zhe 
Friend ended its brief career March 12, 
1835. 

Nor did the anti-slavery views of our 
young Professor of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature (modest and mild enough in all 
conscience as they now seem to have been) 
find a more favorable reception in the Pres- 
byterian Church at large, with which de- 
nomination he was then connected. Not 
that he openly broached the subject in 
church councils—oh, dear, no! For no 
ecclesiastical judicatory in those days would 
allow the subject even so much as to come 
up. The merest whisper of abolition was 
quite enough to throw a whole General 
Assembly into a flutter. Yet, no sooner 
had the slavery question been forever set 
at rest by the result of the great civil war, 
than, presto, change! both Old School and 
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New School General Assemblies, we are in- | promising foe of slavery! Further than 
formed, vied with each other, with a zeal | that the New School could not well go. 
which was laughable, and, may be, laudable | ‘‘ Verily,’ exclaims the venerable doctor, 
enough, at that time, as to who should go | “ Zempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in tllis!” 
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fastest and furthest in the anti-slavery race; | Before leaving the subject of the editor- 
the Old School General Asembly going so | shipof Zhe Friend, we may be permitted to 
far as to decide by unamimous vote, made | say that it was during the last days of the 
in 1864, at Newark, N. J., that it not only {| journal that the young professor and editor 
then was, dut always had been, the uncom- | took to writing poetry. Some years ago, 
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while the writer was yet an undergraduate, 
one of the students of Franklin and Mar- 
shall having been elected poet for the 


Goethean anniversary, took his production | 


to Dr. Nevin for criticism. On returning 
the MS. the good doctor said, in deep 
tones and with that humorous expression on 
the lower part of his countenance which 
none of his students can ever forget, ‘‘ Very 
good ; very good. I used to write poetry 
myself, years ago, while editing a paper out 
at Pittsburg. Wrote whole columns of it. 
Don’t remember any more what it was all 
about, though. Well, perhaps you will un- 
derstand when I tell you that I was married 
about that time!’’ To quote his own 
words, ‘‘I found my wife in Lancaster 
County, in the person of Martha, second 
daughter of Hon. Robert Jenkins, the well- 
known iron-master of Windsor Place, in 
the vicinity of Churchtown. Our marriage 
was solemnized by the Rev. John Wallace, 
of Pequea, on New Year’s Day, January 1, 
1835.’’ Since which date, alas! the worthy 
doctor has written no poetry. 

The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, at 
that time located at Mercersburg, Franklin 
County, Pa., being in search of some one 
for the Professorship of Theology in the 
institution, a committee consisting of the 
late Drs. S. R. Fisher and B. Schneck was 
appointed by the Synod to search out the 
proper man. Him they found, quite prov- 
identially as they believed, in the person of 
the Professor of Biblical and Oriental Lit- 
erature in this new Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg. Vis- 
ited in person by the committee, and urgent- 
ly pressed by them seriously to consider this 
call of a sister denomination, Dr, Nevin, 
after much thought and with great hesita- 
tion, accepted; and in May, 1840, was 
duly inducted into the Professorship of 
Theology at Mercersburg, Pa. In the fol- 
lowing year—1841—he also became Presi- 
dent of Marshall College, which was at 
that time the better half of what afterwards 
appeared among the schools in the State as 
Franklin and Marshall College ; old Frank- 
lin College at Lancaster and Marshall Col- 
lege at Mercersburg being solemnly united 
in the bonds of matrimony in or about the 
year 1852. In the year 1853 the institu- 
tion, under its double name, being removed 
to Lancaster, Pa. (where it is unto this 
day), Dr. Nevin resigned his position 
as President. In the fall of 1866 he again 
became President of the College, holding 
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that position for a period of ten years 
more, and resigning and retiring finally 
from all work of public instruction in the 
year 1876. 

After this necessarily brief sketch of a 
few of the facts of the venerable doctor’s 
life and labors, it will only be proper that 
we should refer to what we conceive to be 
some of the more striking personal charac- 
teristics of the man. The first of these, 
which we can but mention very briefly, is 
the remarkable quality of thoroughness he 
has always exhibited in whatsoever work he 
has taken in hand. While other thinkers 
and writers have been able, perhaps, to 
secure for themselves a wider reputation 
for scholarly ability than he, in the esteem 
of the general public, largely because they 
have labored on the mere surface of things 
where the general public could see, and 
seeing could admire, Dr. Nevin never 
could content himself with erecting phi- 
losophical or metaphysical structures on 
treacherous surface formations of sand, 
but seemed to be always most indefatigable 
in digging deep after the solid rock ; working 
underground for the most part, and so out 
of sight to the general multitude, for whose 
applause he seemed to care but little, his 
only concern apparently being to know, 
Are we deep enough down yet, then, or is 
there not, may be, a solider rock-bed some- 
where beneath here? It has been this 
earnest, painstaking, laborious, persever- 
ing search after that which is really, and 
not only apparently, fundamenta/ in matters 
of mind and spirit, which has inspired his 
students with such an admiration for him 
as a teacher, and stimulated hundreds of 
them to diligent search in fields of truth 
where otherwise they had been mere holi- 
day idlers or pleasure-seekers. Whether 
this quality of thoroughness was the result 
of his early careful training, or, perhaps, as 
seems more likely, came to him naturally 
in the way of constitutional predisposition 
through Scotch descent, matters not here 
to discuss. It is sufficient to observe that 
all along from his earliest boyhood and 
throughout his long and busy life as a 
thinker and writer and teacher, he has 
always been bent on seeking after that 
which is fundamental, and that, too, with all 
the magnificent powers of a mind such as 
God seldom bestows ona man. A mind 


so disposed must, of course, possess that 
great characteristic of all true genius which 
has been defined as an immense capacity for 





| work. 


Constitutionally, and by the origi- 

















nal bent of his genius, a great thinker, 

Dr. Nevin has also evidently always been | 
a great worker. As an illustration of this, 

take a few significant facts which came 

readily to our hand. 

When he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, it was expected as a 
matter of course that he should study 
Hebrew. To this, however, he demurred. 
He was in poor health, his malady having | 
taken the form of a settled affection of the | 
liver, from which he has suffered pain every | 
day of his life ever since. He scarcely 
expected, at all events, to live to see gradu- 
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were through a few chapters, he had finished 
Genesis, took extra lessons privately every 
day as a special tax, and before the close 
of his course finished the whole Bible. 

It was during these same Princeton days 
that his attention was first called to the 
then more recent developments of German 
thinking, particularly in the line of histori- 
cal studies. So far he had been so carried 
away with biblical and grammatical the- 
ology that little else possessed any interest 
for him. He had little concern for dog- 
matics, and still less for the historical 
branches—and no wonder. For history as 
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ation. Besides, he thought Hebrew a dry | 
study and of little use, for he observed | 
that after two or three years of hard work 
at it the students were able to read but a | 
few chapters in Genesis or a few books in 
the Bible at best, and then laid their He- 
brew on the shelf for the rest of their 
natural lives. So, what was the use of it? 
His chum, Matthew L. Fullerton, of the 
senior class, however, perseveringly urg- 
ing him to the study of the Hebrew, and 
daily pressing him with the query, ‘‘ How 
did he know in what department of learn- | 
ing it might please the Lord yet to use | 
him ?’’ he was induced at last to take the | 
matter in hand ; and, once determined on, 

it was, of course, pushed along with true 


Scotch pertinacity. By the time the class 


| Ing no objective end or aim. 


then taught was only a system of dead out- 
ward facts, having only an arbitrary and 


' mechanical connection with each other, 


governed by no immanent law and possess- 
There was 
no suspicion, apparently, at that day, of his- 
tory as the organic, onward movement of 
human life, no idea of its @ priori princi- 
ples as connected with the general scheme 
of the world as awhole. No wonder, then, 
that a mind like Dr. Nevin’s, constitu- 


| tionally bent on seeking after the funda- 


mental principles of things, could find no 


| interest in historical studies as taught at 


Princeton, as well as everywhere else, fifty 
years ago. But when the great regenera- 
tion of historical study arose in Germany, 
and began thence to leaven the thought of 
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the thinking world, it was not long before | down deep to the bottom of things, and 


his attention was arrested by this new, 
interesting, and promising field of investi- 
gation. ‘To attempt to show the effect of 
this on the general course of his subse- 
quent thought would lead us too far. We 
mention this subject not for that purpose, 
but simply to show in what a masterly and 
thorough-going way he pursued any depart- 
ment of study which might challenge his 
serious interest. For, as soon as he per- 
ceived the wide field of thought these Ger- 
mans were opening out to the view, he at 
once began the diligent study of them; 
much wondering, no doubt, that people, 
whom he had only known so far under the 
general and outlandish title of Dutch, could 
think or write so profoundly on such rich 
and fruitful themes. Unlike many others 
in that day, he was not content with Eng- 
lish translations of their writings, but went 
at them in the Latin at first, and afterwards 
took them up in their own native tongue, 
so as soon fluently to read and understand 
even such difficult writers as Neander, whose 
voluminous “ History of Religion and the 
Christian Church’’ is written in such style 
as to afford but little encouragement to one 
studying either language or history, and 
much less to one who at the same time was 
studying both. 

This remarkable quality of thoroughness 
in whatever he took in hand cannot fail to 
strike the attention of any one who will be 
at the pains to look through his numerous 
and exhaustive articles (treatises we had 
better call them, perhaps) in the pages of 
the Mercersburg Review, a theological 
quarterly, started in the year 1849, under 
his vigorous editorship. Whatever may be 
said of those articles, and however the posi- 
tions assumed in some of them may have 
fallen obsolete by this time, yet the reader 
feels in perusing them that the writer pos- 
sesses far above what is common in the case 
of magazine writers generally, such a full, 
comprehensive grasp of his subject, and 
handles it with such consummate mastery 
of all the resources of language, logic, and 
fact, that little remains to be said when he 
is done. Let the reader consult. almost 
any one of the articles contributed by his 
prolific pen for the Review in question, if 
he would see with what painstaking and 
laborious research the writer of them was 
accustomed to approach a task, however 
difficult ; taking no statements at second 
hand where they could be had direct ; con- 





laying every available original authority 
under strict contribution. As one turns 
over the pages of these old Mercersburg 
Reviews, and observes how large a space is 
occupied by the productions of the vener- 
able doctor’s pen, he scarcely knows 
whether most to admire the original genius 
of the man, or the immense capacity for 
work of the most scholarly kind to which 
his genius prompted him. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find in all the wide range of 
magazine literature writings which exhibit 
such mastery of the English language, as 
well as of all the arts of forensic discussion. 
In his day the doctor was a venerable 
Ceur de Lion in the lists of theological 
controversy, and whosoever would run a 
tilt or break a lance with him might well 
look to his armor. 

In the ordinary sense of the word, Dr. 
Nevin never was an orator. He never pro- 
fessed to be. Indeed, though a professor, 
he yet never professed to be anything. He 
was what he was without any profession. ' 
But judged by the popular standard of 
oratory, he was no orator. Yet there were 
times, and these were not few, as every old 
student of his can well recall, when, with- 
out having recourse to any of the rhetori- 
cal accessories, but relying upon the. pure 
and unaided power and grandeur of his 
thought, he spake as men are seldom heard 
to speak—times when, pouring forth truths 
well-nigh too greatly grand for utterance, 
he held his audience spell-bound ‘as by 
magic. His manner was always somewhat 
hesitating, particularly in the opening part 
of the sermon or address, due probably to 
his early determination to preach without 
manuscript, in which resolution he was 
much encouraged by his father during his 
Princeton days. But as he warmed up in 
the discussion of his theme this gradually 
ceased, and the full tide of his thought be- 
gan to come rolling grandly in upon you 
with magnificent sweep and overwhelming 
power. An audience composed for the 
most part of college boys is not by any 
means an easy one to move or master, 
especially in the discussion of the more 
profound themes of religion. Yet, with an 
audience such as this, Dr. Nevin frequently 
accomplished results hopelessly beyond the 
reach of an orator of greater polish but 
less power than he. He resorted but little, 
if at all, to any of the adventitious expe- 
dients common to professional orators. 


tent with no mere surface-work ; but going | His gestures were few, and open to criti- 
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[From an old portrait on steel.] 


cism no doubt. His voice was, perhaps, 
capable of a better handling. But, waiving 
these as being at best but the outward 
limbs and flourishes of true oratory, he 
seemed to rely almost exclusively on the 
pure, and simple power and grandeur of his 
thought. No old student of his will soon 
forget that mental picture of him which 
memory will ever delight to call up, as he 
stood in the pulpit of the old college chapel 
on Sunday, or on the platform of Fulton 
Hall on commencement day, his counte- 
nance all aglow with earnestness and radi- 
ant, as it were, with the very light of truth 
itself, with deep, full voice carrying con- 
viction in every accent, and bearing his 
audience generally with him whithersoever 
he would. 





| 
| 


good doctor, in the pulpit or out. As was 
once said of an eminet Englishman, ‘‘ The 
Ten Commandments were visibly stamped 
on his face.’’ You could not talk long 
with him without discovering that here was 
a man whose soul was set on righteousness 
and truth. Every old student of his can 
no doubt well remember what a remarkable 
way the worthy doctor had of saying 
“*Sir?’’ Deep-voiced, sharp, searching 
little interrogatory, it shivered along one’s 
arteries and made even a sophomore feel 
as if for the time being he were in a court 
of justice and put upon oath. Speaking of 
his personal impressiveness, there comes to 
the writer’s mind an anecdote (whether 
true or not he cannot say, for ‘‘I do but 
tell the tale as it was told to me,’’ and if 


_ There was always something very impress- | not true, it well deserves to be), how on 
ive in the mere personal presence of the | one occasion while in the midst of his 
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heated controversy with Brownson's Quar- 
terly Review, passing through Baltimore one | 
day, Dr. Nevin thought to pay his personal | 
respects to the celebrated editor, his worthy 
antagonist; by calling on him at his office, 
the two having never before met save only 
in the arena of theological controversy. 
Looking up, then, from his paper in response 
to Dr. Nevin’s deep-voiced, ‘‘ How do you 
do, sir. I suppose you not know me?” 
Dr. Brownson replied, ‘‘ No, sir, I do not. 
But whoever you may be, of one thing I | 
am quite sure; and that is that you are a | 
man !”” 

As Dr. Nevin is of Scotch descent, one | 
should naturally take him to be by conse- 
quence a man of melancholy make. For, 
has not the witty Sydney Smith established 
it as a maxim that ‘‘ there is no getting a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head without a 
surgical operation” ? Yet Dr. Nevin has 
always been noted for his quaint and quiet 
humor, which, for the credit of the above 
axiom, we may attribute to the quick, ready- 
witted, sympathetic /rish side of his con- 
stitution, perhaps? Fortunate that the 
doctor Aad an Irish ancestry somewhere 
away back, wasn’t it? Or we should sadly 
have missed that unstudied, spontaneous 
humorousness without which he never would 
have been himself at all. Humorous he 
was—but seldom witty. For humor is 
loving, and wit is mostly cold, and often 
unkind, and ‘‘humor laughs with you, 
while wit laughs at you;” and the good 
doctor has himself left it upon record in 
his admirable ‘‘ Lectures on Aésthetics’’ 
that ‘‘a professional punster is a profes- 
sional bore.’’. A keen sense for the gro- 
tesque seemed always lingering about his 
otherwise serious countenance ; somewhere~ 
in the background, as it were, ready in a 
moment to break forth and spread out all 
over the kindly face in a ripple of merriment 
and after a most truly contagious fashion. 
Humorous always, but never a premedi- 
tated humor, but free, unstudied, quick, 
and quite as surprising in its unexpected 
suddenness to the worthy doctor as to any 
one else. Yet sometimes, on occasion, he 
could be witty too; and then woe to the 
unfortunate student at whom his wit might 
be aimed. Thus, one day in class-room 
a certain Mr. Boviculus, let us call him, 
finding the recitation rather dull, left his 
seat, went to the window near by, and stood 
there looking leisurely out over the fields, 
whereupon the doctor said : 

‘*Mr. Boviculus, you seem to be much 
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| interested in what you see outthere. Will 


you please tell us what it is you see ?” 

‘* Well, doctor,’’ said Mr. Boviculus, 
‘‘there isn’t much to look at. I don’t 
see anything much but a cow.”’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Boviculus, take care that the 
cow don’t see you, or she might bawl!’’ 

At the advanced age of seventy-seven he 
set a whole commencement dinner in an 
uproar when, being called on for a speech, 
he began, with inexpressible drollery, 


“ You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage !” 


The contrast in the class-room between 
the culture and scholarship of the doctor 
on the one hand and the _ incorrigible 
stupidity of some dull student on the other 
was always very striking and often very 
amusing. Thus once, during a recitation in 
philosophy of history, the doctor called up 
a certain Mr. Blank, for the purpose of 
quizzing him as to his recollection of St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. 

‘© Well, Mr. Blank, there was a certain 
church Father who wrote a book on this 
subject ; can you tell me who it was ?”’ 


Mr. Blank: ‘* Moses!’’ 

Dr. Nevin: ‘*S-i-r?”’ 

Mr. Blank: ‘‘ Julius Caesar !” 

Dr. Nevin: ‘“ H-o-w?’’ 

Mr. Blank: ‘‘ Dr. Martin Luther !” 

Dr. Nevin (deep-voiced, emphatic, and 


much amused): ‘* N-o !’’ 

As a teacher, there was a wide difference 
in his methods. All seemed to depend on 
what branch of study he might have in ° 
hand. In his own proper department of 
metaphysics, while delivering lectures on 
the philosophy of history, esthetics, and 
ethics, he seemed only concerned that his 
students should listen to Azm, without call- 
ing them to a too frequent or too severe 
account in the way of recitation. His lec- 
tures were always delivered ex-tempore, 
usually without notes, and always in an 
agreeable conversational tone which was 
quite pleasing and never wearisome. He 
seldom, if ever, repeated the same lecture 
just as it had originally been delivered, but 
seemed when he came into the room and 
took his chair to have worked his subject 
over quite afresh. The effect was at once 
felt by his class. There was never any- 


thing stiff or mechanical in either the 
methods or the results of his teaching. 
His students were never hampered or kept 
in leading-strings by the effort to remem- 
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ber the spsissima verba of a lecture, but 
were rather urged to grasp the underlying 
principle of it and stimulated to /shink, 


each man for himself, freely and without | 


shackles, and after his own peculiar fashion. 
In training his students in his own proper 


department of metaphysics, he seemed to | 


aim at the widest possible freedom without 
license. 
a recitation in his class-room seemed al- 
ways calculated to develop the zadividuality 
of the student. The fact of the lecture 


being delivered ex fempore, in an easy COon- | 
versational tone, worked over and freshly | 


elaborated, as it were, in the hearing of 
the class, as-well as the quite easy, natural, 


The whole manner of conducting | 
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| 


| to awaken so much interest in a branch of 
| study ordinarily considered'so dry and un- 
| interesting as zesthetics and ethics, and this, 
too, in the case of boys whose minds were 
either immature or preternaturally dull. 
If any old student of his does not know 
the difference between an organism and a 
mechanism, or cannot draw the line sharply 
between the odjective and subjective, relative 
and absolute, abstract and concrete, he must 
not lay the burden of his ignorance of the 
| metaphysical alphabet at the door of Dr. 
Nevin. 
If, however, in his own proper depart- 
| ment, he seemed to aim at stimulating 
independent thought, in any other depart- 
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reassuring way in which each student was 
made to recite, tended to make the student 
feel that this is a free country, and that a 
man, however young, has an inalienable 
right to think for himself—provided only 
he will think along the great lines of truth. 
For the venerable doctor followed a well- 
defined system of philosophical thought, 
exceedingly rich and capable of wide ap- 
plication—a system which may be briefly 
characterized as the organic as distinguished 
from the mechanical, aud which sought, on 
the basis of a few well-grounded and in- 
dubitable principles, to account for the 
varied phenomena of man’s mental and 
moral constitution. It was with these prin- 
ciples that the doctor endeavored to make 
his students familiar; and it has always 
been a matter of wonder how he contrived 
VoL. XIX.—3 


COLLEGE. 


ment he seemed equally bent on exacting 
the severest study. It was one thing to 
meet Dr. Nevin in the class-room where 
metaphysics was taught; but to meet him 
in the class-room where mathematics or the 
languages were imparted was quite a differ- 
ent thing. There was a tradition afloat in 
college circles, when the writer entered . 
the institution, relating how the doctor was 
once on a time obliged to occupy the Chair 
of Mathematics for a season, and how the 
boys thought to themselves, ‘‘ Now we’ll 
have an easy time, fellows!’’ For, of 
course, they imagined the doctor could 
never take them into deep water in shat 
department. But, alas! they ‘‘ imagined 
a vain thing,’’ for they found the new in- 
cumbent well up in the figures, and a most 
astonishingly thorough and severely exact- 
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ing drill-master. Which tradition the | 


writer had every reason to accept as fact, 
when, a year or so after matriculation, it so 
fell out by some rearrangement of the 
schedule recitation that the sophomores 
were directed to recite Horace to Dr. Nevin 
during the year. A more severe and 
thorough drill in the Latin language no 
class of boys ever—shall we say, enjoyed ? 
There was no beating about the bush with 
the doctor. There was no slurring over 
difficulties. There was no riding over hard 
constructions on the easy back of a “eral 
translation. For the doctor was a fearful 
literalist, and that of the most painstaking 
kind, caring more that a boy should know 
where a noun or verb was made, or how and 
by what rule it was governed, than that he 
should be able to make the most rhythmi- 
cal rendering of the text possible. And. 
alas! for the luckless wight who took the 
royal road to learning, galloping gayly along 


tive, attempts it, but is suddenly checked 
up with a thunderous— 

‘No! Why do you make it so? No 
business to put it there !’’ 

Another painful pause—very embarrass- 
ing—ends finally with an emphatic— 

** That'll do. Next—Mr. Wolfe.’’ 

And poor Equifer gets his wagon-wheel, 
and takes rank with the rest of the cavalry 
on the extreme left of the line. 

The doctor was an admirable disciplin- 
arian too. He seldom had much serious 
trouble in the government of his boys, 
who obeyed him because they respected 
him, and respected him because they loved 
him. Starting with the conception of the 
college as a family, he always maintained 


| the mutual relation of teachers and scholars 


to be paternal on one side and filial on the 
other. The college, he was fond of main- 


| taining, was a family, ef which the Faculty, 


on a pony. A few sharp, little, deep-voiced | 


interrogatories like ‘* Szr ?’”’ and ‘* How ?’’ 
and ‘‘Why?’’ soon put the poor unfortu- 
nate hors-de-combat and sent him rolling 
ignominiously in the dust of the royal high- 
way, feeling the bitter, bitter truth of the 
old-time word that ‘‘an horse is a vain 
thing for safety.” By way of illustration, 
take the following scene sketched from 
life. 

The venerable doctor, sitting behind his 
red-painted pine desk, on which are seen 
lying two clean copies of Horace—one for 
himself and one for the student, who is 
expected to step out from the benches and 


in its collective capacity, was the father ; 
the institution the mother—A/ma Mater, 
in fact; and the students the sons; no 


_ daughters (shall we say, alas!) being ad- 


| evil-doers. 


take position by the doctor’s side, and | 


recite out of this second book. Bend- 
ing down over his class-book, then, and 
shoving back his spectacles, the doctor 
calls out : 

‘¢M-r. Equifer !’’ 

Equifer walks up promptly, with nicely- 
trimmed pony-leaf in pocket. 

Dr. Nevin: ‘* Read the Latin.” 

Equifer reads. 

Dr. Nevin: ‘* That'll do.- Translate.’’ 

Equifer, having duly inserted pony-leaf, 
reads liberally. 

Dr. Nevin: ‘‘ How? Read that again.” 

Equifer repeats, changes, paraphrases. 

Dr. Nevin (deep-voiced now, and short): 
“No!” 

Painful pause. 


spectacles): ‘‘ Well? Goon, sir! If you 
can’t translate, why, parse the word.’’ 
Equifer, confounding dative and abla- 


| while, behaved badly, very badly. 


mitted to the family circle, except by 
adoption through matrimonial alliance, fre- 
quently contemplated before, but permitted 
to be finally perfected only after gradu- 
ation. Having spent most of his days 
within college walls, he knew well how to 
discriminate between the natural mischiev- 
ousness of boys and the maliciousness of 
To the latter he was severe, 
indeed, as was but proper; but to the 
former always merciful and forgiving as a 
father. 

The class of 1870, for example, while 
they were yet sophomores, having a vacant 
hour between recitations one day, and not 
knowing what to do with themselves mean- 
They 
all got together in the janitor’s room, and 
had a merry-go-round dance with the Pro- 
fessor of Dust and Ashes, singing and 


-shouting and hallooing most vociferously. 


Then they took to throwing benches about, 
rolling chairs down the winding stair-case, 


| and, finally, assembled in Dr. Nevin’s own 


room (the doctor not being there, of 
course), where they fell to singing more 
songs, gave three cheers, and three times 


| three, for the college, tumbled the chairs 
| and shoved the table about, and were gener- 
| ally as bad as bad could be. 

Dr. Nevin (looking sidewise over his | 


Next day, at the opening of his lecture, 


| when the class were duly seated in his 


room, the doctor said, ‘‘[ understand the 
sophomores behaved very badly yesterday. 
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Complaint has been made; and, unless 
some satisfactory explanation is given me 
at the close of this hour, the matter must | 
go before the Faculty.”’ 

While he was delivering his lecture, con- 
sultation was held in various ways by the 
offenders, the result being that one of their 
number was appointed spokesman to make 
the due apology. 

When the college bell had struck the 
close of the hour, and the doctor had said, 
“‘Class is dismissed,’’ he shoved his chair 
around, and fell to looking, with apparent 
unconcern, out of the window. Followed 
by the class, the spokesman presented him- 


the sophomores on the ground of the temp- 
tation of the vacant hour, and the irre- 
pressible buoyancy of the boys, saying that 
the offense had arisen rather from excess of 
boyish spirits than from any intentional 
and malicious violation of the rules; and 
that, were they now forgiven, he could 
promise for them, he felt assured, a better 
behavior in the future. 

At the conclusion of which oration, the 
good doctor, wheeling around in his chair 
and looking direct at the class, said, with 
far deeper feeling than any had expected 
to see, ‘‘ Young gentlemen, I am greatly 
pleased with your prompt apology. Your 
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self before the old red-painted pine desk, | 
and began : 

‘*Dr. Nevin, I appear before you duly | 
appointed by my classmates as their spokes- | 
man e 

‘*Sir?’’ said the doctor, quite discon- 
certing the poor orator, and putting him 
to all the trouble of beginning his speech- 
anew. 

'**T appear before you as the spokesmen 
of my classmates to apologize for our ae 

‘*Do you speak for all in the room?” 
again interrupted the doctor. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the despairing spokes- 
man. 

“Well,” said the doctor, looking out of 
the window again, with Scotch dignity and 
Irish humor struggling hard for the mas- 
tery on his hard features; ‘‘ go on, sir.’’ 

Thereupon the spokesman did what he 
could by way of extenuating the folly of 
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explanation is perfectly satisfactory. You 


| are dismissed.”’ 


Yet, on occasion, the doctor could be 
prompt and sharp in exercising discipline, 


| waiting for no ex-fostfa-to deliberations 
|or hang-fire action of the Faculty, but 


taking matters directly into his own hands 
in a very decided way. Thus, once when 


| a large quantity of sod had been cut and 


piled up behind the buildings, some of the 
boys thought it would be a remarkably 
fine thing to lay that same sod down in the 
long college hall, And so, while the rest 
were at morning prayers, three or four of 
them went at it, and, in an incredibly short 
space of time, had hauled in wheebarrow 
after wheelbarrow full of sod, and had the 
whole nicely laid from one end of the hall 
to the other. 

P. (poor fellow, he’s dead now) had 





_just brought in another load, and was 
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shouting, ‘‘ Boys, she looks fine!’’ when 


the doctor suddenly stepped out from be- | 


hind some unfortunate doorway or other 
with: 

‘‘Mr. P——! take that wheelbarrow, 
and ce 

‘Why, doctor, I—I—I——_”’ 

‘Do you hear me, sir? Load up that 
wheelbarrow this instant and haul me out 
that sod !”’ 

There was no help for it; for the doctor 
had taken the business in hand, and poor 











P ’s coadjutors had fled, and though it 
took nearly an hour and made P. per- | 
spire profusely, it had to be done. When | 


the last load had been deposited in the | 
yard, and the doctor had ordered him to | 


put on his coat and go to his class, there 
was no further punishment—nor was there 
any needed. 

It will ever be a matter of regret to his 
many scores of students that the writings 
of Dr. Nevin, scattered far and wide 
through newspapers, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines, have never yet been gathered up and 
put into permanent and convenient form. 
Especially is it to be regretted that his most 
admirable lectures on the philosophy of 
history, zsthetics, and ethics have never yet 


seen print, and exist only in the necessarily ' 
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imperfect note-books of his students. It is 
perhaps too much to expect that a person 
of his advanced years should undertake the 
arduous task of editing these excellent lec- 
tures, and to few hands but his could the 
work be safely entrusted. Yet, though the 
good doctor will not live in books, of which 
he has published but very few, he will never- 
theless live and work long after he has 
passed away, in the hearts and lives of the 
hundreds of students he has so efficiently 
trained at Pittsburg, at Mercersburg, and at 
| Lancaster. Many of these, occupying posi- 
| tions of high honor and trust in church and 
State all over the land, have come to emi- 
nence largely through the stimulating power 
and freshness of his teaching, and will ex- 
ert a wide and wholesome influence on the 
world long after their beloved and able 
preceptor is no more on earth. As he sits 
in his quiet study, now, at Czrnarvon 
Place, thinking of the good days that are 
gone and waiting for the better days that 
shall come, it must be to him a gratifying 
reflection that while others live in the books 
they have written, he lives in the lives of 
the hundreds of boys he has trained, in the 
heart of every one of whom there is a pro- 
found respect and an abiding, unchanging 
affection for good old Dr. John W. Nevin. 


A MAIDEN. 


MAIDEN with the wistful eyes, 

What seest thou so far away? 
Thy possible—thy paradise, 
Beyond the paths of day? 


Some sweet hesperian vale, perhaps, 
Where love and lovers grow not old, 

And through perennial meadows lapse 
The brooks with sands of gold; 


Where life is love, and love is life, 
And life and love are all in all, 

And death, and care, and pain, and strife 
No more the spirit thrall? 


Alas, sweet dreamer, restless bird 
In Fancy’s silken meshes caught, 


To Be is but an 
The echo of a 


empty word, 
thought ! 


Then wherefore is thy fair face pressed 
Against the lattice of desire ? 

Thou canst no more have thy soul rest 
Than thou canst have the western fire. 


James BucKHAM. 














A BALL-ROOM 
By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XIX.—IN LUCK. 
‘“TNAITES votre jeu. Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait.’’ 

Trente-et-quarante, as the readers of 
witty Carle des Perriéres know, stands first 
in the regard of men who solicit fortune, 
oftentimes who find ruin, by the shortest 
road. 

At roulette a modest speculator may put 
down his five-franc piece and, losing it, 
depart. At trente-et-quarante it is a rigor- 
ous law that the stake be of gold. Roulette 
is the favorite game of the passing crowd— 
the larger number of the players, indeed, 
stand, while they stake; the favorite game 
of ladies, of very young men, of Spaniards 
and Italians; a kind of lottery, ‘abounding 
in frivolous excitement and surprise; but 
inferior, say competent judges, as regards 
the poignancy of its hopes and fears, to 
trente-et-quarante. 

Has not Monsieur Carle written of trente- 
et-quarante that it is the most perfect ‘‘ ma- 
chine 4 émotion’’ to which civilization, 
standing on the last steps of time, has 
reached ? 

About twenty players are seated around 
the table at which Roger Tryan, with the 
tired air of a man who is at heart no gam- 
bler, stakes his napoleons The majority 
of these persons are absorbed in the imme- 
diate fall of the cards. A few, with hands 
clasped above their foreheads, are painfully 
studying mysterious sets of tablets that lie 
beside them ; greasy sibylline leaves, upon 
which pathetically long labyrinths of pin- 
pricks denote the supposed progress of the 
game’s chances. 

The green cloth is covered with rouleaux 
and Bank of France notes. Not a sound 
is to be heard but the rippling breeze 
among roses and orange-boughs outside, 
and the unmoved, mechanical voice of Paul 
Joseph, the dealer. 

‘*Faites le jeu. Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait. L’or va aux rouleaux. Tout va aux 
billets. Tout va 4lamasse. Rien ne va plus ” 

After this official ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,’’ 
there comes a sufficiently long pause. 
Then, with stolid indifference, the dealer 
in succession calls out the two scores aloud : 

‘*Huit. Quatre. Rouge gagne. Cou- 
leur perd.’’ 

- 
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And down fall the rakes, drawing in 
rouleaux, napoleons, notes, with fine pro- 
fessional catholicity to the winning-table. 

A pile of gold lies at Roger Tryan’s side. 
The bystanding spectators begin to watch 
him narrowly. Some, even, of his fellow- 
players glance towards his winnings with 
an approach at interest. 

‘*You are in luck—little Paul Joseph is 
dealing,’’ whispers Mrs. Pinto across his 
shoulder. For Nessie, deserting Sir Dyse 
Tottenham and roulette, has made her way 
to the trente-et-quarante. ‘‘ You are in 
luck, and I—am bankrupt. Dear, childish 
old Sir Dyse insisted upon staking for me, 
and, of course, lost everything. I could 
only make my escape by promising to dance 
with him (not a waltz, I trust) at our Pen- 
sion ball to-night.”’ 

‘*Take my place, Mrs. Pinto,’’ says 
Tryan, rising. ‘‘ Take my place, and make 
free use of my gains. Nay,’’ as she enacts 
a show of very feeble remonstrance, ‘1 
will accept no denial. Cards delight me 
not at any time. Iam less in the humor 
for them than usual to-night. You prom- 
ised before we left Nice that I should be 
your banker. Profit by the good fortune 
—rare enough, as you know—that has be- 
fallen me.”’ 

But Nessie Pinto’s gods, if gods she 
have, are unpropitious. The dealing of 
Paul Joseph, the wearing of her hempen 
amulet, the utilizing of Roger’s winnings, 
avail her not. : 

The heap of gold melts away. More 
gold out of Mr. Tryan’s pocket melts 
away. He produces notes, solid Bank of 
France notes, at Mrs. Pinto’s bidding. 
They vanish. 

Joyce Dormer, a sad spectator of it all, 
in her young heart understanding but half 
she looks upon, feels her spirit sink. 

‘You are only too right, mother,’’ she 
whispers, moving back from the table with 
a shudder. ‘*Monte Carlo might yield 
inspiration to genius, never to me. My 
dream of outrivaling Schumann is over; I 
am ready to leave at once if—if——”’ 

But here the poor girl’s speech fails her 
for sudden terror. Stretching out her hand, 
as she believed, towards Mrs. Dormer, 
Joyce has rested it, with trembling pressure, 











on the arm of a stranger, a fiercely-mous- 
tachioed foreigner, brilliant to excess, as 
regards his waistcoat-buttons and sleeve- 
links, and who returns her glance with a 
coarse, cynically familiar smile that turns 
her blood cold. 

A branch of Austrian royalty is spend- 
ing the winter for quasi-bronchial reasons 
at Mentone. The branch and suite, just 
one minute before this juncture, entered 
the Monte Carlo gambling-rooms, and, in 
the spasmodic contagious movement of the 
crowd,—gamblers and non-gamblers alike 





eager to gaze upon a not too noteworthy 
Bourbon profile,—Joyce’s mother and the 
poet have been swept away from her. 

Far distant, and at each instant receding | 
farther, she sees the leonine white locks of | 
Filippo Filippi, the topmost fluttering bow | 
of ribbon in a Jane Austen hat. Near at | 
hand, where protection is needed most, are 
over-billiant complexions, bistred eyes, the | 
croupiers’ impassive faces, and (horribly | 
worse than all) the stranger upon whose | 
coat-sleeve her hand during the space of a | 
few inadvertent seconds has rested. 

That stranger is he who calls himself | 
‘* Count’’ Zecca, the Fighting Fitz Gerald | 
of the district, a table d’héte nobleman, 
whose taper fingers are celebrated for their | 
throws with the dice, their artistic neatness 
in turning opportune kings at écarté. A 
duelist, whose shameless proficiency in his | 
calling has become a by-word. A French- 
man, born in Mauritius, brought up in the 
Brazils—put upon oath, could Zecca give 
reliable evidence as to his own nationality? 
An adventurer—let us call things by their 
names—an adventurer, a suspected card- | 
sharper, a bully ; and withal a man who, | 
at Monte Carlo, holds his head aloft in the | 
crowd! A man whose enmity few men and 
fewer women would be rash enough wan- | 
tonly to court. 

In respect of the next five or six minutes | 
Joyce’s vision, to this hour, remains con- | 
fused. She knows that Count Zecca, with | 
a look and tone that stopped her heart-beats, | 
turned and spoke to her. She knows that, 
although the gaslights began to dance wildy | 
before her sight, she gave Count Zecca an | 


| 


answer in faultlessly grammatical French, | 
and with a pointed brevity which caused | 
his sallow cheeks to redden. She remem- | 
bers catching Nessie Pinto’s eyes fixed upon | 
her, a look of cool triumph in their black | 
depths ; remembers hearing a stifled burst | 
of Nessie Pinto’s laughter, and then 

Then Joyce’s clear recollections are of | 
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an English arm making swift approach 
through the crowd; of a foreign count, 
waistcoat-buttons, sleeve-links, and mous- 
tachios, sent forcibly into nothingness; of 
reassuring whispers from a_ well-beloved 
familiar voice; of a struggle through the 
densely-packed outer vestibule ; finally, of 
standing in the cool, pure night, alone, on 
the fairest terrace in Europe, with Roger 
Tryan ! 


CHAPTER XX.—OUR PATHS LIE APART. 

For awhile they keep rigidly to common- 
place. So many generations of artifice live 
in our fibres that at any crisis of strong 
feeling modern men and women instinct- 
ively fall back upon the dulcet inanities, 
use language to hide, rather than set forth, 
their emotion. 

‘*T recognized you, Miss Dormer,’’ says 
Tryan at length, ‘‘ just when you, unluckily, 
got divided from your party. Nothing 
harder, reafly, than for people to keep to- 
gether in these crowded rooms.’’ 

‘And the Frenchman at whose side | 
stood was a stranger—I hope you under- 
stand that,’ cries Joyce quickly. ‘‘I 
touched his arm with my hand, thinking 
mamma was still there, and he spoke to me. 
I am afraid my answer was too much spiced 
with British pugnacity for French taste.” 

A blush, painful in its intenseness, over- 
spreads Joyce Dormer’s cheek. 

‘Do not trouble yourself on the score 
of pugnacity. If explanation is needed, 
Count Zecca can get it from me. He is a 
man accustomed to explanations.” 

Roger Tryan speaks lightly, but with a 
different significance underlying his reply 
to anything of which Joyce Dormer dreams. 

‘*What, was the Frenchman you put 
aside a friend of yours?’’ she exclaims. 
‘* Apologize to him, Mr. Tryan, pray, if 


| you find that he was affronted by my 


brusqueness.’’ 

‘““Count Zecca is—no, I cannot boast 
that I have the honor of the count’s friend- 
ship! But depend upon it,’’ says Roger 
Tryan, ‘‘ he will not take your rebuff too 
seriously! The hangers-on at Monte Carlo, 


| men like Zecca and myself, are happily not 


overburthened with sensitiveness, whatever 
our other failings may be.”’ 

‘* Hangers-on! If you knew howI hate 
to hear you class yourself among such 
people !”’ 

The words break from Joyce’s lips ere 
she can reflect upon the perilous extent to 
which she may be committed by them. 























‘¢ Are you speaking in earnest, Miss Dor- | 
mer? Do vou still take interest enough— 
can you still be pained, in any way, by 
such a subject ?” 

At his tone her heart takes alarm. She | 
remembers the thinness of the ice upon 
which both of them stand. 

‘‘It is late. I think, Mr. Tryan, the 
prudent thing would be to return—to 
search round the rooms for mamma.”’ 

As she stammers this, she half withdraws 
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approval has scantily endorsed! And Nes- 


sie Pinto, under the gas-lamps yonder, is 


her hand from Roger Tryan’s arm, then | 


stops short. He bethinks him of her atti- 
tude, her face at the moment when he 
asked her, nearly three years ago, to be his 
wife ! 

‘¢The prudent thing for you, or for her? 
Is Mrs. Dormer afraid to trust you, for a 
short ten minutes, out of her sight ?’’ 

“Mamma has never known the sensa- 
tion of fear yet. Have you forgotten our 


characters so completely as to accuse either | 


of us of want of courage ?’® 

‘“«Then I see nothing to hinder your 
walking with me to the end of this terrace ; 
Mrs. Dormer has an escort gi 

‘Our dear old poet, Filippo Filippi— 
yes, my mother is in good hands.”’ 

“And cannot possibly leave the Casino 
without your seeing her. Surely, Miss 
Dormer, you need not grudge me my ten 
or twelve minutes of unexpected good-for- 
tune,’’ he goes on pleadingly. “Do you 
not remember how, in our good old London 
days, a hundred years ago, you used to 
declare that the dances we never reckoned 





on—not those lawfully set down in the . 


programme—were 
dancing ?”’ 

“ Unfortunately—I mean, one may have 
said many foolish things in one’s youth—I 
mean, these are not our old London days 
of a hundred years ago e 


the ones best worth 





The sentiment which gives birth to these | 
disjointed remarks is worthy of a Hannah | 


More. Quite honestly Joyce essays to put 
on looks of wisdom, tones of indifference, 
a manner of chill and absolute repulsion. 
And Roger Tryan, scanning her face,—a 
page clear, transparent as ever to his 
perusal,—is not repulsed. Taking the hand 
that the girl has already half withheld from 
him, Roger Tryan draws it firmly within 


his arm, then leads her away under the | 
shadow of the friendly palms and eucalyp- | 


tus that overhang the terrace. 


| interrupts, ‘‘and your gifts to me. 


He is a man whose best chances of life | 


are past and done with, forfeited, say his | 


friends, by a Quixotism that the world’s | 


making ducks and drakes of his money, as 
she, or Major Pinto, or others like unto 
them, may do with more of it to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow! And the 
woman he loves is lost. Joyce Dormer, 
bought at a price, will, he doubts not, in a 
couple more months, have pledged irrevo- 
cable faith and obedience before the altar to 
John Farintyre. 

But these present ten minutes, this 
actual, tangible snatch of good, Roger 
Tryan resolves to make the most of. 
Arbitrary divisions and subdivisions of 
time do not exist, it is said, when men’s 
brains are at tension-point. Ten minutes! 
Why, the Parisian hashish-eater, walking 
one evening down the Passage of the 
Opera, judged, from his sensations, that 
the walk must have lasted two years. Who 
shall say that the ideal of a life-time’s happi- 
ness may not, under the influence of a 
more potent intoxication than hashish, be 
compressed into such a meeting as this? 

‘*In the first place, let me have a long 
look at you, Miss Dormer. You have 
grown, I think,’’ his eyes resting with 
loving scrutiny on her fair, tall figure. But 
your cheeks are less dimpled, have a trifle 
less color in them than of old. Are you 
strong ?”’ 

At the remembered kindness of his look, 
his tone, Joyce Dormer’s self-control all 
but gives way. A guilty, choking sensation 
rises in her throat. 

‘‘T am much too old to grow, Mr. 
Tryan. You forget my age, of course? I 
shall be twenty-one next April. As to 


| looking thin—my mother and I spent last 


autumn in Switzerland, and I fancy we 
walked ourselves into good condition. 
Dimples, as often as not, you know, arise 
from want of exercise. I am as strong as 
any giant. I dare say I shall live to bea 
hundred.”’ 

And, in confirmation of her giant’s 
strength, Joyce breaks down with a sigh 
that is half a sob. She turns her face 
wearily aside. 

‘« Twenty-one in April,’’ repeats Roger 
Tryan, after a pause. ‘‘ Yes, your birth- 
day comes on the the thirtieth, just in time 
for the first roses. Do you remember——”’ 

‘*The birthday I was eighteen,’’ she 
Con- 
sidering that my Stradivarius is in my 
hands every day—every hour, almost—of 
my life, I am not likely to forget it.” 
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‘* How Aenstine I teased you sen | 
your violin! 
decided we should frequent fairs and race- 
courses, if you remember, and when the 
performance was over, you were to go 
round, wearing spangles and a velvet cap, 
and with a little tin mug for halfpence.”’ 

‘«T was young in those days, Mr. Tryan. 
One can jest with such a light conscience 
at eighteen !”’ 

‘*But now you play, I am told, like | 
an artist. Coming across old acquaint- 
ance, I hear of you sometimes, Miss Dor- | 
mer, when i“ 

When the Pinto policy of isolation does | 
not succeed in keeping him and the old 
acquaintance apart. 

Joyce Dormer’s heart turns to ice. 

‘* No doubt these same acquaintance have 
enlightened you as to other matters beside 
my violin-playing.’’ 

She asks the question with unreflecting 
eagerness, her face uplifted to his. 

‘Yes, I have been enlightened,”’ Tryan | 
answers gravely. ‘Once or twice I have | 
thought of writing to Mrs. Dormer, of | 
offering my good wishes and congratula- | 
tions, but, somehow, each time my strength | 
of mind failed me. Although we have | 
given up corresponding, there can be no | | 
crime in looking upon each other as friends | 
still, Joyce—I would say, Miss Dormer ?”” | 

‘* Friends !’’ | 

She murmurs the word under her breath, 
and with an involuntary movement of the | 
fingers that touch his arm. 

‘*But our paths lie apart, do they not? 
So utterly apart, that for all chances of 
meeting, one of us might as well inhabit | 
the antipodes. Well, well, I suppose these | 
things are written,—no use to kick against | 
the pricks. Some one who shall be name- 
less is a lucky fellow.”’ 

This last remark comes out after a very 
full stop indeed, and with an obvious effort. 

‘*Do you think any human being should | 
be pronounced lucky till he dies ?’’ cries 
Joyce, with a futile attempt at speaking 
playfully. ‘*The pessimists who call life 
a bad joke that does not signify, are in the | 
right, depend upon it.’ 

‘© You did not think so always. 
both of us, seemed the reverse of a bad 
joke once,’’ observes Roger Tryan. 

The meaning conveyed by his tone is 
unmistakable. Joyce knows that the hour | 
of explanation for which she has so longed 
is at hand. Woman-like, her instinct is to 
escape from it by flight ! 


Life, to | | 


If other trades failed, it was | 


| and Filippo any longer. 
| to return to Nice by the nine-o’clock train. 
| I really must look after her.’’ 


+s] am yale Mr. -Tryan, delightful 
though the night is, that I must ask you to 
take me back. This coming to Monte 
Carlo was altogether a whim of mine,’’ 
she adds. Could Roger Tryan but know 
in what wild hope that whim had birth ! 
‘It would be cruel to victimize my mother 
Mamma wishes 





‘Mrs. Dormer will look after you. Do 
not be in any fear on that head. Joyce, 
my dear,’’—after this abrupt fashion does 


-Mr. Tryan send conventional reserve to the 


winds,--‘‘is the last rumor about your 
affairs reliable? Is Mr. Farintyre to follow 


| you to Rome at Easter ?”’ 


Joyce’s answer is given with loyal 


| promptness, but tears are in her voice; 


no effort of will can hinder her tongue 
| from stammering. 

‘*Rumor for once has spoken true. I 
| am guided by my mother’s wishes and Mr. 
Farintyre’s. My mother, of course, knows 
best. There is no particular good in long 
engagements, is there ?”’ 

But of this matter Roger Tryan refuses 
to be a judge. Heremembers a time when 
he was engaged himself, far back in his 
youth. It was the brightest time of his 
life, and came to a close only too soon. 

“If people are happy,’’ observes Joyce 
profoundly, but growing more and more 
| confused, ‘‘if people care a great deal for 
each other, I dare say it matters little 
whether they remain engaged or are mar- 


ried. The world is good to them either 


| way.”’ 


‘¢ And when people care a great deal for 
each other, and the world separates them, 
what then ?”’ 


She turns from him in mute pain. The 


| quiet of the night is profuund—a quiet 
| broken at long intervals by some swirr of 


wind among the palm branches, or the dull 
beat of the waveless Mediterranean below. 

‘*And when people care for each other 
and are condemned to live asunder, what 
then ?” 

Roger Tryan’s voice sinks, as he repeats 
| the question, to a whisper. 

‘« Each had better lie at Peace, cold and 
unknowing, 1n the grave,’’ Joyce answers, 
with a burst of pent-up emotion. ‘‘I have 
felt that for a very long time past. Better 
find rest in one’s youth, before one has 
forgotten the taste of happiness, than labor 
along a desert road for thirty or forty 


years.”’ 
| 
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As the words die on her lips, they reach 
the extremity of the terrace. From this 
a flight of broad marble steps leads down, 
through moonless glooms of tulip, acacia, 
and eucalyptus trees, to a lower stretch of 
garden. A minute’s hesitation, a glance in 
the quarter whence Mrs. Dormer and Filippo 
may reasonably be looked for, and the 
lovers, ‘‘who never must love more,”’ 
descend. A minute more, and they are 
as much alone as though a hundred leagues 
divided them from glare of gas and clink 
of gold, from rakes, rouleaux, croupiers’ 
cries, and the hard black eyes, the mocking, 
cynical laughter, of Nessie Pinto. 

Moved by some quick instinct of shyness, 
Joyce Dormer frees herself from Tryan’s 
arm, and walks a pace or two away. Then 
she turns, and holding her hands upon her 
heart to still its beating, looks at her former 
sweetheart with steadfast gaze. 

He has aged over-early—aged more 
than their two years and a half of separa- 
tion should warrant. This is all the change 
Joyce can discover in him. The features, 
the brow, are delicate, the expression is 
honestly open, as in the days when Roger 
Tryan, “the most popular speculation of 
the season, the handsomest fellow about 


town,”’ first took her girlish heart by 


storm. If, according to Mrs. Dormer’s 
theory, the hue of the plant becomes 
attuned to that of its surroundings; if a 
man, amid coarse associates, must, perforce, 
be in.a state of moral decadence, the pro- 
cess of degeneration makes itself visible by 
no outward or visible sign in Roger Tryan. 
The poppy retains its surface whiteness. 
The man approaches our ruined cousins, 
the Ascidians, by steps as yet imperceptible. 

‘* T have given up the wearing of lavender 
gloves, Miss Dormer; my coat savors not 
of Bond street ; a dark suspicion of poverty 
and Bohemianism hangs about my presence. 
You see I have the faculty, as in the days 
that are dead, of divining your thoughts.”’ 

Sweetest womanly pity, impossible for her 
to dissemble, steals into Joyce’s manner. 

** You are looking older than you ought 
to look, Roger.” The familiar Christian 
name w// force its way, unnoticed by them 
both. ‘*Your temples are worn. As I 
watched you bending over the cards at 
that horrible gambling-table, it seemed to 
me that you are growing ever so little gray. 
Ah, Heaven,”’ she adds piteously, ‘‘ what 
life is this we lead, we nineteenth-century 
people, that we lose our youth before we 
rightly know what youth is!” 





‘<T finished with youth two years and a 
half ago,’’ says Tryan. ‘I shall be eight- 
and-twenty this spring. At eight-and- 
twenty a man should be wise, whether his 
hair happen to have turned gray or not. 
My birthday, if you recollect, comes close 
upon yours. ‘Seven years, exactly the 
right difference between you two dear chil- 
dren,’ Mrs. Dormer used to say, looking at 
us with fond maternal pride.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Tryan, is this generous? At the 
point where you and I stand now, can good 
come to either of us by going back to hap- 
pier, better days?’’ 

‘¢ Happier, better?’’ he repeats, with 
collected slowness. ‘‘If I believed you to 
be in earnest, not swayed by the light 
comedy of the moment, I should feel sorry 
that you used those words, for I love you. 
Oh, no need to turn your head away. Mrs. 
Dormer, Lady Joan Majendie herself might 
hear the confession. I love you so much 
that I would rather your future life was 
untroubled by regrets. Your happiest, best 
days—or you ought to think so—are to 
come. It was of your own free-will, re- 
member, that you gave me up in my 
poverty.”’ 

“* Roger 5 

‘¢Just as it is of your own free-will that 
you are taking—well, that you are on the 
road to taking Farintyre in his riches. 
As well learn or unlearn sufficiently to 
make the best of him, my poor little 
friend, for your own sake.’’ 

Upon this, Joyce’s fortitude breaks down 
signally. She lifts her hands to her face; a 
big sob convulses her throat, andin another 
moment Roger Tryan’s arms are around 
her. 

“When I gave you up, when I was per- 
suaded into writing to you as I did, I 
sinned.’’ She murmurs this with broken, 
indistinct utterance, her head clasped 
against his breast. ‘‘ Yet I think if you 
had been patient only a little while longer, 
things might have come straight. I was 
penitent. I was waiting day by day fora 
chance of reconciliation, when mamma 
received that crushing letter from Lady 
Joan Majendie. She had seen you at some 
German watering-place with congenial 
friends, in excellent spirits, and I knew 
that you had forgotten me.”” 

Absolutely, simply upright is Roger 
Tryan’s answer. 

‘*T have not forgotten you during one 
waking hour of my life. Wherever I have 
traveled, whatever my associates have 
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been, your face, my darling, has been 
before me always. So it will continue to 
be, I hope—for to me there would be no 
gain in forgetting past happiness—till the 
end.”’ 

‘* Yet you never wrote, you never gave 
me an opportunity of setting myself right 
in your eyes ?”’ 

‘*T looked upon my sentence as final. 
I knew that my judges had decided with 
wisdom not to be questioned,’’ says Roger 
Tryan. 

‘*You are cruel, but I deserve it. 
deserve more than you can say.’’ 

Jovce clasps her hands together with a 
gesture half despair, half entreaty. As she 
makes this movement, the only adornment 
of her sombre dress, a bunch of violets, 
tied with a loop of crimson filoselle, falls 
from her throat to the ground. 

In a moment the violets are in Roger’s 
possession ; he lifts them, warm and odor- 
ous from their resting-place, to his lips. 

‘*T will give them back, or some fresher 
ones, if you will accept them from me to- 
morrow. Miss Dormer, will you allow me 
to call upon you ?”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Tryan, I will allow you.”’ 


I 


‘There are one or two questions to | 


which I should like a plain, straightfor- 
ward answer. In the first place, is it alto- 
gether too late to move for a new trial? 
Do not talk to me of your mother’s wishes 
or of Mr. Farintyre’s. Are you definitely 
pledged as regards next Easter, or are you 
not ?”’ 

Low is his voice and well controlled, but 
the ring of passion is there. It vibrates 
through every fibre of Joyce's frame. And 
still—she vacillates! Her right of action, 
as the reader knows, is not forfeited; a 
loophole of freedom remains to her. ‘‘If 
either of us see fit to change between this 
and April,’’ was the ultimatum delivered 
to John Farintyre at Clarens, ‘‘ it shall not 
be counted as falsehood.’’ And Roger 
Tryan, full of unchanged love, is at her 
side, pleads for her answer. Her breast 
swells wildly with hope; she has only to 
speak one word for that hope to become 
reality. And instead of speaking it she 
vacillates—as so many a woman has done 
when happiness, when life, depended upon 
a prompt Yes! She remembers her mother, 
Lady Joan Majendie, the world, and shrinks 
away. 

‘*Do you ask me these questions in 
seriousness ?’’ she falters, with trembling, 
clammy lips. ‘‘ You talk of moving for a 
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’ new trial. Do the judgments of old days 


affect you still? You are leading a changed 
life, Mr. Tryan. You have new interests, 
new friends. Impossible that you can owe 
allegiance to them, yet care what fate 
awaits me.”’ 

‘IT owe allegiance to no one,’’ says 
Tryan, without a second’s hesitation. “Tell 
me you are bound in honor, and I with- 
draw. If I had a shadow—you hear me— 
a shadow of honest hope that I could win 
you back, I would follow you to the end of 
the earth to-morrow. Two years ago,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ you threw me over, wisely, no 
doubt, all things considered, as the world 
holds. Yet sometimes I have thought that 
poverty, neglect, work, sweetened by such 
love as you and I felt for eaeh other, might 
have been the better part.’’ 

Before the look of pain on his white 
face, Joyce’s last frail barrier, pride, is 
swept away. 

‘* What do I care for neglect—what do I 
ask but to work? I have been used to 
poverty always. I don’t want to know the 
taste of money. If I could choose, I would 
sooner spend the rest of my days free of 
riches than possessing them.”’ 

‘Joyce, is the power of choice yours 
still ?”’ 

And Tryan has taken firm possession of 
her hand ; her hand is more than half-way 
upon the road already traveled by the 
bunch of violets, when Mrs. Dormer, cling- 
ing to the arm of Filippo Filippi, appears 
unexpectedly on the scene. 


CHAPTER XXI.—COUNT ZECCA’S BOAST. 

THE night, as I have hinted, is moonless, 
but the lamps, thickly stationed by a liberal 
administration along every allée and ter- 
race, render the Monte Carlo gardens clear 
as day. 

Watteau or Boucher might have loved 
to paint the scene upon which Mrs. Dormer, 
her maternal heart distraught (the mixed 
sensations of hope, dread, ruin, possible 
victory, all compressed into a moment), 
finds herself forced to look. A scene with 
a background of purple starlit sea, a middle 
| distance of olive and cypress, a foreground 

of marble terrace, penciled fan palms, and 
| orange-trees ; item, two figures which, with 
| eloquent grace, yield the needful touch of 
human interest to a perfect picture. 

For a moment Mrs. Dormer stands still, 
| Not so much irresolute, as beset by con- 
| flicting resolutions. Then, after a discreet 
| explanatory whisper in the poet’s ear, she 
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trips forward alone, a slender hand cordially | mer? ‘*And he thinks—Joyce, dearest, 


extended, an admirably well-chosen smile 
upon her lips, towards Roger Tryan. 

I have, before this, chronicled many 

flattering things of Joyce’s mother; in 

common justice, two clauses horribly the 

reverse of flattering must be added. Firstly, 


she never omits a chance of offering her | 


hand to an enemy. Secondly, when she 
hates you most, she is, in all seasons and 
places, mistress of a smile. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Tryan? Just for 
one moment I positively did not remember 
your face. Two years, alas! work such 
sad havoc in us all. These charming acci- 
dental encounters make one half believe 
in destiny, and still, I fear, it must be a 
case of how-do-you-do and good-bye. So 
fortunate, Joyce, love, that you should 
have met with an old acquaintance! for- 
tunate, too, that you and Mr. Tryan recog- 
nized each other in that terrible crowd ; 
now, do you know, we must run—yes, 
actually run—as fast as our dear Filippo 
can keep up with us, if we would catch the 
nine-o’clock train.’’ 

And, while she prattles out this little 
string of accentuated nothings, Mrs. Dor- 
mer holds, aye presses, the hand of the 


man whose happiness her worldly ambition 


has ruined. She looks up at Roger Tryan 
with all her dimples brought into play, 
with her eyes shining softly under their 
long lashes. 

‘*T am réady, mamma,”’ says Joyce, in 
a heavy, tired voice. The sight of her 
mother’s face, the sound of her mother’s 
voice, have borne the poor girl back from 
intoxication to soberness, from the joys of a 
faintly-possible heaven to the actualities of 
this every-day world in which she and Mr. 
John Farintyre have so nearly agreed to 
‘labor along a desert road,’’ yokemates. 
‘* As our time is short, I suppose we must 
say good-night, Mr. Tryan.” She gives her 
hand to her old lover, lapsing, mechani- 
cally, into the frozen phrases of mere 
acquaintanceship. ‘* We are very glad, I 
am sure, to have come across you again.”’ 

‘*So very glad !’’ echoes Mrs. Dormer, 
whose speech and manner are more itali- 
cized than usual. ‘* You are, I doubt not, 
making some stay in Nice? Yes. My 
daughter and myself will, I fear, be going 
on to Rome immediately. I have been 
talking about the Riviera climate and my 
own sleeplessness with Signor Filippi.’ 
Had ever woman so many convenient 
symptoms loyally within call as Mrs. Dor- 


you hear—Filippo Filippi thinks with me 

that there is no place like Rome for calming 

over-wrought nerves.’’ 
Roger Tryan keeps possession of Joyce’s 
| hand with valiant disregard of her mother’s 
| presence. 
‘*No place like Rome for enabling one 
| to forget oneself,’’ he repeats. ‘Do you 
recollect what Hawthorne makes one of 
his heroines say, Miss Dormer? It was in 
some book we read together in Cowes, that 
| August! ‘I believe that Rome, mere Rome, 
will crowd everything else out of my 
heart.’ ’’ 

‘*Heaven forbid !’’ cries Joyce, uncon- 
sciously using the exclamation of Hilda’s 
betrothed. 

Mrs. Dormer is about to interpose, little 
approving this exchange of sentiment by 
quotation. Opportunely, however, Filippo 
Filippi draws near, looking—his slouched 
hat in his hand, his cloak drawn around 
him—like some old Florentine noble, newly 
alighted on earth from one of Titian’s 
canvases. Has Filippo in his poet-soul 
some fine affinity with the lovers, or does 
the prosaic thought of supper and sleep 
prompt him to suggest that the ladies must 
hasten if they would catch the train? 
Whatever his motive, he engages Mrs. 
Dormer’s attention, drawing her to the 
nearest lamp to consult the minute-hand 
of his watch, and Tryan is free to whisper 
a few eager words in Joyce’s ear. 

‘« My question remains unanswered. 
the power of choice yours still ?” 

‘*Come to see us,’’ she falters, ‘‘ and I 
will tell you.’’ 

Tell him! As though the expression of 
her uplifted eyes were not doing so at this 
moment. 

‘* At this hour to-morrow will you be at 
home to me?” 

‘*T shall not leave the house all day. 
We live at the corner of the Jardin 
Public og 

‘*Overlooking the sea. I knew your 
house before vou had been twelve hours in 
Nice. I have passed it, have looked up at 
a window I believed might be yours pretty 
often during the last two or three evenings. 
You will see me in good time to-morrow, 
then, and 43 

**My dear Joyce, w#// you have the 
kindness to make haste?” cries Mrs. Dor- 
mer, a ripple of cold displeasure in her 
voice. ‘*If we miss this train, we shall be 
forced to return with the crowd an hour 


Is 
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later. And of the crowd you and I have | 
surely seen enough! Good-night to you, 
Mr. Tryan—good-night.” 


And with a lingering hand-pressure, a 
long, last look, Roger Tryan and Joyce 
separate, to meet—so Mrs. Dormer in her 
heart of heart decides—no more. 

Almost the first face Tryan encounters 
on re-entering the vestibule of the building | 
is that of Count Zecca, the Monte Carlo 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Not a good face to contemplate at any 
time is Zecca’s. At this moment he is | 
livid to the very lips; the veins upon his | 
low, ignoble forehead are swollen; a glare | 
of revengeful fire is in his stealthy, blood- 
shot eyes. 

An ungloved woman’s hand, glittering 
to the knuckles with rings, rests on Zecca’s | 
arm. As Roger draws near, the strident 
tones of Nessie Pinto’s voice enlighten him, 
against his will, as to the subject upon 
which the pair are conversing. 

‘*Tnsulty—oh, mong Jew !” 

Major Pinto’s French, as I have said, is 
distinguished by more than common idio- 
matic fluency, although his style be such as a 
man must naturally acquire among billiard- | 
sharks, bookmakers, and _ stud-grooms. 
Nessie’s is of the ’ighgate ’ill boarding 
school, pure and undefiled. Like Chau- 
cer’s prioress, she speaks French, full fair 
and fetously— 


** After the scole of Stratford atte Bow, 
For French of Paris is to her unknowe.”’ 


If Nessie have occasion to write a letter 
in this language, the poor old major, who 
never had a grammar lesson in his life, and 
who spells both English and French pho- 
netically, is forced to execute the task for 
her. 

**Insulty—oh, mong Jew, Mossieu le | 
Comte, il faut pardonner tout a les amou- | 
reux. Ally dong! La fille avec les yeux | 
bleux, est une anciénne amour, vous savy. 
Des circonstances sentimentales- Pe 

**Sentimentales? Pardi,’’ growls the | 
Frenchman, “‘ dites plutét * 

But at this point he encounters Roger | 
Tryan’s glance, and the sentence, happily | 
perhaps, for Count Zecca’s personal and | 
immediate well-being, remains a fragment. 

The two men have not even a bowing || 
acquaintance. It has grown to bea tacitly | 
settled thing that Tryan’s purse should be 
‘as much as possible at Major and Mrs. 
Pinto’s disposal, that their traveling plans 











' weakness knows a limit. 
| self coldly aloft from Major and Mrs, 





should be his plans, their stopping-places 
his, their amusements his. Here Roger’s 
He has held him- 


Pinto’s associates; has kept clear of the 
Captain Blackballs and Count Punters who 
frequent Monte Carlo, just as in the old days 
such gentlemen used to frequent Hamburg 
and Baden-Baden ; a miserable, heart-sick- 
ening fraternity, among whom Nessie and 
Nessie’s husband stand on the easiest terms 


of good fellowship. 


‘*Ah, Mr. Tryan, you have come back, 
then? Well, Ideclare, Ithought you had de- 
serted me. My last napoleon was dropped 
—Mr. Tryan nowhere! And you know 
how particular Pinto is as to my going 
about in the rooms alone. I really had no 
choice but to accept the count’s escort.”’ 

And Mrs. Pinto stops, still leaning on 
Zecca’s arm. She looks back across her 
shoulder, her face wreathed, poor creature, 
in the sincerest smiles she has at command, 
towards Roger. A woman of worse heart, 
but better breeding, finding herself in an 


'analogous position to this of Nessie’s, 
| would know how to support it with grace, 


would say the right word, look the right 
look, notwithstanding warranted convic- 


| tion that the man upon whose arm she 
| leaned and the man whose name she spoke 


might stand to each other in the position 
of murderer and victim to-morrow. Nessie 
Pinto must explain, prevaricate, commit 
herself, court notoriety, at each hew change 
of her life’s sorry kaleidoscope. 

A dozen units, of varying nationalities, 
in the crowd, turn at her loud “ Mr. 
Tryan.’’ A dozen pairs of eyes scrutinize 
the flashy, over-dressed Englishwoman cu- 
riously ; they scrutinize the other factors 
in the group—Roger Tryan, with his fine 
and chivalrous face, his sweet and lofty 
courtesy of bearing ; Zecca, with his arro- 
gant air, flat skull, and coarsely animal cast 
| of features; the two singularly contrasted 


| men whom the flashy, over-dressed English- 


woman has brought momentarily into juxta- 
position. 

‘*Yes, indeed. You were absent so 
shamefully long, I quite gave you up as my 
chaperon,’’ repeats Nessie. ‘‘ What made 
the case more hopeless was—that I had 


| watched your exit from the scene with Joyce 


Dormer !”’ 

She pronounces the name archly, with 
set, premeditated clearness. She interprets 
aright the effect that name produces on 
Roger Tryan’s expression. 
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‘** And, of course, as there was a young 
lady in the case, I looked upon your deser- 
tion of the tables and /” (alas for our An- 
glo-Saxon, when Nessie makes one of her 
desperate clutches after a nominative !) “as 
final. ‘ Ou revieng toujours a ses premiers 
amours.’” We most of us know the truth 
of that proverb! However, Count Zecca 
has promised to give me safe conduct back 
to Nice.’’ 

Roger Tryan bows; accepting his dis- 
missal, as he swallows his disgust, in silence. 

‘¢But you must not forget,’’ she cries, 
her voice growing shriller as the distance 
widens between them, ‘‘ that you are en- 
gaged to us afterwards. ‘ The visitors at 
the Pension Potpourri request the pleasure 
of Mr. Tryan’s company at eleven. Dan- 
cing.’ Till then, ta-ta!’’ 

And with a succession of friendly nods 
and smiles, with a salutation airily wafted 
from her jeweled fingers, Nessie sweeps 
away ; her companion directing a parting 
glance at Roger Tryan of which more than 
one spectator in the crowd guesses the sin- 
ister import. 

It is a boast of the Monte Carlo Fitz- 
Gerald that he has ofttimes sustained a 
scratch to honor, dispatched his challenge, 


made his traveling arrangements, and got | 


his man neatly finished within the twelve 
hours. What are the chances that another 
name shall not be added to the list of the 
‘‘neatly finished’”’ before to-morrow's sun 
be high in heaven! 

‘« The heroic treatment has proved suc- 
cessful,’” whispers Joyce, when they are 
about midway along their homeward road 
to Nice. ‘‘ We did wisely to visit Monte 
Carlo, mother. Whatever pain one may 
have had to bear is past and done with. 
My heart feels lighter.’’ 

‘* And with change of air and scene will 
recover its tone altogether,’’ Mrs. Dormer 
rejoins promptly. ‘* We will start for 
Rome the day after to-morrow by an early 
train.”” 


CHAPTER XXII.—FIBRES. 

‘« To shorten a long story, you have made 
a bad night of it, Mrs. Pinto,’’ remarks 
the major moodily. ‘‘1 don’t see what 
good is gained by beating about the bush 
in these matters.’’ 

A solitary candle burns on madame’s un- 
tidy dressing-table ; for Nessie, though she 
may stake her friends’ gold with a royal 
hand at trente-et-quarante, isa keen econo- 
mist as regards her husband’s weekly bills 

VoL. XIX.—4 





in the Pension Potpourri. Monsieur, still 
in his big-checked morning suit, and with 
a glass of whisky-and-water beside him, 
sits with folded arms before the hearth. 
Mufti, the lap-dog, in a ridiculous attitude 
of attention, his black locks tied from his 
forehead with shabby apple-green ribbons, 
rolls his eyes cunningly from master to mis- 
tress as though expectant of a scene. 

The last touch of carmine has been ap- 
plied to Nessie’s cheeks, the last tint of 
bistre shaded round her eyes. She is 
appareled in a ball-dress, whose hue and 
freshness match Mufti’s head-gear. 

Her bleached-gold hair descends in clouds 
to her eyebrows. Her short, thick-set throat 
is encircled by brilliants—we will not say 
of what water. Redolent of essence is her 
handkerchief, suggestive of kalydors and 
cosmetics her whole presence. The ill- 
lighted room, the untidy dressing-table, 
the shadowed figure of Major Pinto, set 
off, while they harmonize with, the picture. 

‘* Yes, a deuced bad thing you and your 
friend Sir Dyse have made of it.’’ This 
he repeats as Nessie maintains discreet 
silence. ‘* And a deuced bad thing I have 
been making of it for the last fortnight or 
more. Unlessaffairs look up pretty speedily, 
Mrs. Pinto, the best course you and I can 
take will be to pack our portmanteaus, per- 
suade Roger Tryan, if we can, to do the 
same, and depart from Nice, wéthout \eav- 
ing P. P. C.’s upon our numerous admir- 
ing circle of acquaintance. You under- 
stand ?” 

Quitting her dressing-table, Nessie Pinto 
walks across to the hearth, her silken train 
rustling so portentously that Mufti, with an 
air of humiliation, slinks away under his 
master’s chair, She is diligently working 
a pair of six-and-three-quarter gloves upon 
a pair of seven-and-three-quarter hands. 
biding her time over obdurate thumbs and 
buttons, smoothing the wrinkles out of finger 
after finger, with the same slow patience 
that we have remarked as one of her char- 
acteristics at the gambling-table. A smile 
is round Mrs. Pinto’s lips, an expression of 
amused triumph in her sunken dark eyes. 

‘* Such a queer sort of thing happened 
to-night, Pinto, at the tables yonder.’’ 

She indicates the supposed locality of 
Monte Carlo with a side-long gesture of 
her head. 

‘*Queer sort of things generally do go 
on in gambling-rooms,’’ says Pinto. ‘‘ You 
and I, ’tis clear, do not come to much good 
there.”’ 
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‘«[ rather think we were two hundred 
pounds to the good last winter—yes, and 
should have remained two hundred pounds 
to the good if- However, we need not 
hark back upon that old story to-night ! 
You know Count Zecca o 

‘*Don’t you know that I know him ?’’ 
growls Pinto, ‘‘scoundrel and blackleg 
that he is!’’ 

‘¢ Not much worse than his friends, that 
I ever heard of.’’ Here Nessie may be 
right. Of what calibre are the gentlemen 
who call Count Zecca friend? ‘* What- 
ever his sins may be,’’ she goes on, ‘‘he 
has one virtue—courage. You will allow 
so much. He may be a gambler a 

‘1 dispute it!” In truth, Major Pinto’s 
mood would seem to be one for disputing 
most things. ‘*When Zecca goes to the 
club, it is to carry away money. We all 
know that. He makes his first appearance 
at an hour when other men, flushed with 
wine, heated by gas, unnerved by losses, 
begin to play wildly, and stakes his money 
—with discretion. His best friend never 
paid Zecca the compliment of calling him 
a gambler.”’ 

‘« He is not a coward—not a man whom 
another can insult with impunity,’’ persists 
Nessie. 

‘* It all depends upon who the other is,” 
Pinto answers contemptuously. ‘‘ Zecca 
has eaten as much dirt as most men, in his 
day.”’ 

rf He is not disposed to eat any on the 
present occasion. Roger Tryan, I must tell 
you, took it into his wise head to have a 
fracas with Count Zecca to-night, a dozen 
spectators looking on, and 

She stops; the gay flow of her narrative 
cut short by the expression of her husband’s 
suddenly upraised face. 

“‘ A fracas before witnesses with Zecca !”’ 
exclaims Pinto under his breath. ‘‘ Roger 
Tryan must have lost his wits—such hare- 
brain wits as ever he possessed. A fracas 
with Zecca means a 

‘* A duel or, let us hope, merely a chal- 
lenge,”’ interrupts his wife, with calmness. 
“Precisely. That, I fear, is the measure 
of the entanglement into which poor Roger 
Tryan has chosen to put his foot.’ 

Pinto looks at his wife intently. He 
strokes down his yellow beard with the 
manner of one rapidly scanning varied 
contingencies, and seeing no possibility of 
financial good to himself in any of them. 

““Who is she ?”’ he asks at length, in a 
compressed odd sort of voice. 





Major Pinto evidently holds, with Yuba 
Bill, that ‘* let a man be hell-bent or heaven- 
bent, somewhere in his tracks is a woman’s 
feet.’’ 

‘*Who is she?” he 
minute’s dead silence. 
Pinto, I hope !”’ 

“Not Mrs. Pinto,” cries Nessie artlessl y. 
‘* My dear old goose, are you so deliciously 
simple as to think Mr. Tryan would be led 
into any kind of trouble about poor, ob- 
scure, insignificant me? Miss Joyce Dor- 
mer, mon cher, the blue-eyed, lackadaisical 
love of Roger’s primrose days, was wan- 
dering about the room, and got divided— 
by accident we may charitably suppose— 
from her mamma. Well, not, of course, 
knowing who she was, it happened that 
Count Zecca spoke to her.’’ 

‘‘Like the double-distilled cad that he 
is,’ observes Major Pinto, only with more 
emphatic felicity of language than I have 
transcribed. 

A wanderer from life’s better paths 
though this man be, he has fibres still of 
English manhood left in him—instincts 
pointing towards an honester lot than it 
has been given him personally to know. 

‘Oh, we are going to put on airs of 
virtue, are we ?”’ cries Nessie, with warmth. 
‘‘We are going to assert that if a girl with a 
certain genre—and a genre, Miss Dormer un- 
deniably has, although I do not admire 
it ” 

‘* Of course you do not,”’ Pinto remarks. 
** You have far too good taste, my dear, to 
admire Roger Tryan’s former sweetheart.” 

And Nessie’s husband laughs aloud; a 
harsh, bitter laugh, that causes Mufti to 
peer forth from his hiding-place, and scan 
with renewed eagerness the faces of his 
joint possessors. 

‘* All this nonsense is beside the point. 
I maintain,”’ cries Nessie, waxing hotter, 
“that if any English girl, if any young 
and passably good-looking woman, chooses 
to loiter about in the salles de jeu at Monte 
Carlo she must expect unflattering notice. 
Joyce Dormer wasstanding beside the trente- 
et-quarante table, and I was witness of the 
whole scene. She turned, we may good- 
naturedly assume, believing her mother was 
at her side, and addressed Count Zecca, if 
my own eyesight can be trusted, laid her 
hand on his arm. He answered her, no 
doubt, in the kind of jesting tone ninety- 
nine men in every hundred would have 
used—Major Pinto excepted—and in a 
moment Roger Tryan, like a madman, 


repeats, after a 
** Not—not Mrs. 
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rushed across the room, and sent the French- 
man flying.’’ 

Pinto brings his hand down upon the 
rickety table with a force that makes his 
tumbler ring again, and that elicits a short 
but sympathetic yelp from Mufti. The 
dog rolls a suspicious eye towards his mis- 
tress, as though to see how this outburst of 
feeling on her husband’s part shall be re- 
ceived by her. 

‘*Well done, Tryan! Sent the French- 
man flying, did he? And served the 
Frenchman exceedingly well right. ’Pon 
my soul,’’ says Pinto, finishing his whisky- 
and-water at a draught, ‘‘I don’t believe 
aman in Monte Carlo, save hare-brained 
Tryan, would have shown so much pluck. 
Now, the next question is, how will the 
Frenchman be likely to take it ?’’ 

With a quiet, determined effort, Nessie 
forces the six-and-three-quarter glove to 
button. 

‘*Ah! There is a question that may 
concern all of us pretty intimately. You 
can keep a secret, Pinto, can’t you?’’ she 
adds playfully, ‘if I tell you one?” 

Major Pinto answers by a nondescript 
connubial growl, savoring little of playful- 
ness. He disclaims any desire of becom- 
ing Mrs. Pinto’s confessor. 

‘Only just this once! 


I feel, really, 
that you ought to be told,”’ says Nessie, 


rising to the higher plane of duty. ‘‘ After 
Roger Tryan had performed the act of valor 
you so much admire, he left the scene in 
dutiful attendance upon the rescued damsel. 
I had done play by this time, or rather play 
had done with me, so Count Zecca and I 
had a talk together.”’ 

‘‘Which must have been improving—to 
both parties !’’ 

And Major Pinto stares gloomily before 
him at the fireless hearth. 

‘‘Indeed, it so happened that Count 
Zecca offered me his escort back to Nice. 
I do not care for the man,’’ admits Nessie 
with frankness—*I do not care for his 
society; I knew, however, that if Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer once held out a flag of 
truce there was not much chance of my 
meeting Roger Tryan again. I also knew 
you would not like me to be going about 
alone, and so——”’ 

But here the major breaks in roughly : 

‘*T am a plain man, Nessie, my dear; I 
like a story plainly told. Roger Tryan 
and that scoundrel Zecca have fallen foul 
of each other—more’s the pity for Roger 
Tryan. And Mrs. Pinto—Mrs. Pinto, evi- 





dently, used her powers, in vain, as peace- 
maker. That’s about the time of day, I 
take it. Don’t let us have ornamentation: 
Don’t interupt the charming moral of your 
tale by idle speculations as to what I like, 
on any subject.”’ 

Mrs. Pinto turns sharply aside ; the mus- 
cles around her lips quiver. If aught of 
good be in poor, world-hardened Nessie, 
surely it betrays itself at this moment. In 
some recess of her heart, jealously guarded, 
lingers so much love for Major Pinto still, 
that she can wince under his sarcasms ! 

She answers him very low, bringing out 
each sentence with an effort : 

‘* You like plain speaking, you say. So 
do I. Too late for Major and Mrs. Pinto 
to begin ornamenting their discourse. 
Count Zecca, as I told you, brought me 
back to Nice—by the merest chance we did 
not travel in the same carriage with Roger 
Tryan. He spoke of the unwarrantable 
rudeness that had been offered him, of the 
effect such an affront would have on his 
reputation.” 

‘*Zecca’s reputation! Finish with it all, 
quickly, I say. Why do you hesitate ?’’ 

““Well—I fear,’’ says Nessie, her face 
still averted from her husband, ‘‘ that Zecca 
is not in a mood to sleep on his wrongs, 
real or fancied. I may be mistaken, but 
this is how his talk impressed me. I did 
my best to conciliate him; still, I am 
afraid he means to act with French prompt- 
ness, that one of his friends will reach 
Roger Tryan’s hotel almost before Roger 
Tryan can reach it himself.’’ 

Pinto starts up on the instant from his 
chair. 

‘If Tryan does the right thing, he will 
treat the friend in the same spirit as he did 
the principal. The days of dueling were 
over half a century ago. Tryan is known 
for his courage. No man would think the 
worse of him, or of any other English gen- 
tleman, for refusing to put his life in the 
power of a bully.” 

‘** Autre pays, autres moeurs,’’’ says 
Nessie, with her accent. ‘‘ Frenchmen and 
Englishmen have different codes of honor. 
If Roger Tryan never meant to stand by 
his action, I see no great bravery in com- 
mitting it.’’ 

‘*There is the fear—that he will stand 
by it. Poor Roger has a moral squint, 
looks at everything from an angle. We 
know how he argued himself, before old 
Tryan’s death, into believing madness a 
virtue! Who shall say he will not tura 
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virtuous now, put limself at Zecca’s mercy, 
perhaps, out of dedicacy. Kind of high- 
flown bosh,’’ says Major Pinto ingenuously, 
‘*that I never can stand, at any price. 
However, I shall gotohim atonce. Right 
or wrong, sane or insane, l’ll see Roger 
through with it.” 

He has made a movement in the direc- 
tion of the door when Nessie’s large, tightly- 
gloved hand is laid upon his shoulder; is 
laid there with a weight of authority that 
Pinto knows and bows to. 

As a man and a brother, in the qualities 
commonly called those ‘‘ of the heart,’’ a 
superficial judge might rate this broken- 
down, outlawed major higher than his wife. 
Intellectually, by virtue mainly of her 
cooler temperament, Nessie stands above 
him; at any hour of the twenty-four can, 
at least, take sober, not alcoholized, views 
of motive and action. No trifling superi- 
ority, as Major Pinto, pretty often, has 
had practical reason to acknowledge. 

Her want of passion, her iced sobriety 
of judgment, come to the fore now. 

‘** Tf you follow the best piece of advice 
ever given you, Pinto, you will keep dark 
for a while. What good can come of mak- 


ing a dangerous man like Zecca our enemy ? 


If Roger Tryan chose to embroil himself 
in a quarrel for the sake of his fickle first 
love, this pale-eyed, baby-faced girl, Joyce 
Dormer, he is a Don Quixote. Zhat he 
has been always. No occasion for Major 
Pinto to turn Don Quixote too.”’ 

** Joyce Dormer is an uncommon pretty 
girl,’’ the major observes, not over appo- 
sitely. ‘And Mrs. Dormer is an uncom- 
mon pretty woman, Watched them both 
from the club windows yesterday—fellows 
all wanting to bet as to which was the 
mother and which the daughter, and Ps 

Nessie interrupts these reminiscences : 

‘*Has it ever occurred to you—during 
the time that has passed since first we met 
Roger Tryan in Germany—has it ever oc- 
curred to you to reckon up the debtor and 
creditor account between ourselves and him 
—I mean, roughly, of course ?’’ 

Her hold upon Pinto’s arm tightens. 
She looks with keen meaning straight be- 
tween his eyes 

‘* You are silent, yet I thought I made 
my meaning clear. Have you ever reck- 
oned up the debtor and creditor account 
between ourselves and Roger Tryan ?”’ 

Major Pinto shifts uneasily from this too 
close contact with his wife’s superior intel- 
ligence. 





**You are as ‘cute in everything to do 
with pewter as I am, Nessie. You know 
the figure of my debts toa shilling. Where’s 
the use of being down on a fellow, like 
this? Your play at Monte Carlo was to 
have brought us up, you said, with a run— 
your unerring system, learned from that 
Russian fellow you thought so highly of 
last winter.”’ 

‘¢ Thanks to my system, I won more than 
two hundred pounds honestly, last winter,”’ 
cries Nessie, with spirit. ‘* Yes,and should 
have kept them, carried them away in my 
pocket for the payment of butchers and 
bakers, if Major Pinto, with all his science, 
had not lost double the amount at Banco. 
If I had only had capital to go upon, should 
we be beggars, living in the Pension Pot- 
pourri, associating with the people we do 
at this moment ?”’ 

‘¢T am not imaginative, my dear; I can’t 
fancy Major and Mrs. Pinto in the posses- 
sion of capital any more than I can see 
what all this idle talk about money has got 
to do with Tryan and Zecca.”’ 

‘Do you know, Major Pinto,’’ pursues 
Nessie firmly, ‘‘that we are a good deal 
nearer ruin than usual—that our credit, 
even in this miserable boarding-house, is at 
its last gasp? Do you know that Roger 
Tryan could give us a final push in the 
wrong direction at any moment he chooses?” 

‘* By looking up an old i.o.u. or two un- 
expectedly. Never! Roger Tryan is not 
the man to be hard on his friends at a 
pinch.”’ 

Major Pinto’s tone, however, has signifi- 
cantly lessened in easy assurance. Such 
fibres of good as are in him assert them- 
selves with less and less strength; Nessie 
follows up her advantage briskly. 

“Roger Tryan, unadvised, might be as 
careless of his affairs as ever. How about 
Roger Tryan, married? Roger Tryan, 
with a clever, needy mamma-in-law to look 
into his money interests and help him on 
with her advice? I look deeper beneath 
the veneer of things than you do, Pinto. 
I have an instinct of coming danger that 
is seldom wrong. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten my dream in Newmarket the night 
before a certain Two-year-old Sweepstakes, 
the money some people might have made 
if they had believed in Sir Reginald being 
scratched ?"’ 

Two or three vigorous though scarcely 
classic expletives betoken that Nessie’s fore- 
warnings are still fresh in Major Pinto’s 
mind. 
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‘¢T have the same kind of dreams now, 
only this time they are waking ones. Roger 
Tryan has already made his peace, is so far 
lost to self-respect,’ says Nessie grandly, 
‘‘as to have accepted terms from the Dor- 
mers. We know, or I know, what the next 
act in this little genteel comedy is likely 
to be. Ask your own common sense if he 
could be those women’s friend and ours? 
Why, do you think if Roger Tryan were 
walking beside Joyce Dormer, here, in Nice, 
that he would recognize Major and Mrs. 
Pinto in the street ?”’ 

‘“‘If he did not, it might be the luckiest 
thing that could happen for Major and Mrs. 
Pinto,’’ cries the major, with a wretched 
laugh. ‘If Roger Tryan would obligingly 
forget, not only my personal appearance, 
but the look of my name in writing, it 
might be about the best stroke of fortune 
that could happen to me.’’ 

And, crossing over to the hearth, Major 
Pinto stations himself before the meagre 
glass that surmounts the yet more meagre 
mantleshelf. He arranges the brooch in 
his gaudy French neckcloth, arranges the 
set of his yellow English beard, then, ir- 
resolutely, edges his way towards a hat and 
great-coat that lie upon a neighboring chair. 

‘*Do not forget that you are to figure at 
the Pension At Home. Our cavaliers are 
few. The young ladies will expect you to 
put in an appearance before we reach the 
final cotillon.”’ 

Beneath downcast lids, Mrs. Pinto’s 
glance follows her husband’s movements as 
she makes the suggestion. 

‘« The young ladies may dance with each 
other.’’ And by the tone in which Major 
Pinto speaks Nessie can guess pretty accu- 
rately at the tenor of his decisions. ‘‘ I’m 
too old for dancing. I’m not feeling strong. 
The mistral tries my nerves. A man must 
be an athlete to trot out three consecutive 
Miss Skeltons to waltz time, and career 
through a Lancers or cotillon with their 
terrible mother as a finish! Besides, if all 


this you have been telling me is correct,” | 


he shrinks from looking in his wife’s face ; 
he moves warily towards the door,—‘* if 
Tryan has really been absurd enough to get 
himself into a scrape, I had best, as you 


say, keep clear of it all until things settle | 


down.” 








that, Nessie. I ama man of the world. I 
don’t want either Tryan or myself to be 
laughed at. How could I back my friend 
up in any madcap meeting with a cad like 
Zecca! Of course, if the poor fellow called 
upon me,’ says Major Pinto in a moved 
voice, ‘‘I should not refuse to act as his 
adviser. But it would go against my con- 
science. It would not square in with my 
notions of right to make myself a party in 
any way to such folly.’’ 

‘©The feeling is praiseworthy. Your 
sentiments do you the highest credit, my 
dear,’’ says Nessie, accustumed to play duti- 
ful prime minister when Major Pinto’s tardy 
scruples assert themselves, after an imperial 
fashion. ‘* Unfortunately, it is not per- 
mitted in this wicked world for all of us to 
enjoy the luxury of an elastic conscience. 
Major Pinto, for his friend’s sake, will show 
the better part of valor, and Mrs. Pinto 
and Mufti must face things as they come! 
Nail our colors to the mast, and stick by 
them, eh, Mufti?’’ 

The dog has leaped up at the sight of 
Pinto’s hat. He licks his master’s hand in 
token of farewell; he listens wistfully as 
long as Pinto’s heavy step can be heard 
descending the Pension stairs. Then, with 
true hang-dog mien, with never an attempt 
at a caress, Mufti slinks to his mistress’s 
side, sits obediently upright on his hind 
legs while Nessie adjusts his silver chain, 
gives the last finishing-touch to his green 
satin ribbons, and finally slinks down to 
the ball-room at her heels. , 

In past, comparatively honorable days, 
Mufti, as we have seen, was the chief ina 
band of performing dogs, the property of 
a traveling Italian showman, who after- 
wards, under the pressure of evil fortune, 
sold him to Major and Mrs. Pinto. Poor 
Mufti used to play his rubber, fire pistols, 
lie dead, yes, and on State occasions fold 
his arms and enact Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Elba. Who shall say that his dog soul isa 
sheet of blanker paper than the soul of 
many a biped in broadcloth—that his sense 
of present humiliation is not sharpened by 
memories of a better lot! 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PENSION POTPOURRI AT 
HOME. 


“O mighty Cesar, dost thou lie so lbw— 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 


‘* Nothing can be simpler. I can easily | odie dn Pag ot age cation 


make some excuse to Roger for your non- | 
appearance at the dance, and 7 


_ Some slight additional burning of colza 

“If I keep away, it is more out of regard | oil, some dozen Chinese lamps, precariously 

for Roger Tryan than myself. Understand | suspended, amid paper roses, across door- 
.4* 
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ways, a couple of itinerant fiddlers, white 
cotton gloves for the dingy fingers of Fran- 
cois and Pierre, and the cheap At Home of 
a cheap Anglo-French Pension is organized. 

Mrs. Skelton, in trailing black velvet, 
cotton-backed, a wreath of flowers in her 
cap, the fleshless cheeks high rouged, the 
warranted smile called into fullest play, re- 
ceives; Nessie Pinto, gorgeous in the 
apple-green satin to which poor Mufti’s 
neck-ribbons correspond, acting as aide- 
de-camp. 

The Pension, well named Potpourri, is a 
dreary barrack-like building, that stands a 
mile or more outside the Nice octroi. It 
is tenanted by such waifs and strays of the 
invalid Riviera world as are content to 
accept cross-roads, scorpions, brigands, 
doubtful mutton, and still more doubtful 
society, as a set-off to cheapness. 

‘*The Pension Potpourri,”’ says Badeker, 
in small italics, “is under British super- 
intendence.’’ Unwary travelers, to their 
cest, find the assertion true. For the Pen- 
sion Potpourri is under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Skelton; the veteran rules the 
court, the camp, the grove. By dint of 
bribes to Francois and Pierre, the two over- 
worked waiters of the house, she gets her 
daughters sandwiched in between the more 
eligible of the bachelors at the dinner- 
table. Her lynx-eyes inspect, if rumor 
whisper true, her wiry fingers tamper with, 
the whole correspondence of the house. 
Her snake-like movements, her noiseless 
tread, pink ribbons and scarlet shawl, infest 
every floor, every staircase. She haunts 
the very bureau, keeps score of breakages 
and characters alike, and scans, not only 
the visitors’ cards, but the weekly bills of 
her fellow-lodgers, with the punctuality of 
a detective. 

Only when purse-strings have to be 
drawn does the Skelton family shrink to 
the rear. 

‘* Let us, ladies, please have nothing to 
do with financial matters.’’ So the veteran 
will plead when the Potpourri pensioners, 
at her own instigation, talk of giving a 
ball or getting up theatricals. ‘*‘ We should 
be sure to launch into foolish little extrav- 
agances did we interfere. Let the gentle- 
men, with their fine business heads, settle 
francs and centimes among themselves, and 
look upon us poor, helpless, unmathemati- 
cal creatures in the light of ciphers.’’ 

By which gentle strategy the gentlemen, 
whatever the condition of their lungs or 
their finances, find themselves forced into 





liberality, while the poor, helpless, un- 
mathematical creatures are exonerated from 
subscription. 

Mrs. Skelton, with Nessie as aide-de- 
camp, receives such motley assemblage of 
guests as a pension of a certain class within 
easy reach of Monte Carlo is likely to 
gather together. Husbandless wives, the 
specialty of the region ; husband-seeking 
spinsters, of perfectly safe and certain age ; 
foreign nobles, the main credentials of 
whose nobility is the bit of ribbon at their 
buttonhole; a batch of circular tourists ; 
hectic poitrinaires, who, upheld by the 
stalwart arms of the Miss Skeltons, may 
take a round and a half of a polka, but 
shake their heads at a waltz ; some possible 
widowers ; some shabby-genteel indigenous 
English ; an asthmatic West Indian planter ; 
a dancing chaplain or two; and Sir Dyse 
Tottenham—Sir Dyse, persuaded by Nes- 
sie’s eloquence to return early from Monte 
Carlo, and whose arrival causes a sensation, 
so rare is a British title, even the title of 
an ancient red tape knight, in the Pension 
Potpourri. 

Behold the veteran flutter, wriggle, circle 
around Sir Dyse on his entrance, like a 
little old bantam bound within the magic 
of achalk ring! Behold the pathetic im- 
portunity with which she puts forth Miss 
Skelton after Miss Skelton for his approval ! 

‘*Dian, my love—Dian, you are not 
engaged, of course, for the next Lancers? 
Sir Dyse Tottenham, will you allow me to 
introduce my second girl? I don’t know, 
Sir Dyse Tottenham, whether you admire 
the Greek dress?’’ Pallid, unkempt Miss 
Diana Skelton is doing her best to-night 
to resemble an antique statue. ‘It has 
been thought in artistic circles that the 
chiton somewhat becomes Diana’s cast of 
features. Pansy, my dear, I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing you to Sir Dyse Tot- 
tenham’’—the eyeglass of that venerable 
Adonis having dropped, discouragingly 
quickly, after an inspection of poor Diana’s 
bony charms. ‘‘ Pansy is our home-bird, 
an English fireside her ideal of earthly 
happiness. You are familiar, no doubt, 
Sir Dyse Tottenham, with Auchester ? 
Alas, in brighter, better days!’’ Mrs. 
Skelton dusts an imaginary weakness from 
a stuccoed cheek. ‘‘The lamented pre- 
bendary, a pillar of the cathedral, all the 
best church and country society, and—and 
here is my little Aurora !’’—old Sir Dyse, 
after his introduction to the two elder 
sisters, showing unmistakable signs of flight 
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—‘* Aurora, our youngest, the Benjamin of 
the brood. But for this sad traveling, and 
the idle ways it gets us into, Aurora would 
be in the schoolroom still.” 

And she pursues the same strain—Sir 
Dyse having taken quick shelter under 
Nessie’s wing—with dancing chaplains, 
shabby-genteel residents, red-ribboned no- 
bles, and possible widowers. Without 
haste, without rest, the frank allurements, 
as the Gallican expression hath it, of the 
three Miss Skeltons are set forth by their 
vigilant mother for the benefit of the crowd. 

But Nessie Pinto bears away the laurels 
of the evening. Nessie is entertaining, 
posted in the last turf news from England, 
the last hazard novelty of the Porte St. 
Martin, familiar with Monte Carlo gossip, 
broken in, I had almost said, as a matter 
of daily duty, to the amusing of listeners 
too bored, too jaded, to search for subjects 
of interest themselves. Nessie is entertain- 
ing. Looking at her from a favorable 
point of view, forgetting that the apple- 
green satin, Mufti’s ribbons and all, might 
be fresher, charitably ignoring the part 
played by art in the working up of the 
picture, Nessie comes within the category 
of pretty women—a category from which 
Mrs. Skelton’s girls, despite all frantic 


efforts at picturesque quaintness, are for- 
ever excluded. 

‘¢ Charming, very charming, to see such 
exuberance of spirits, and yet one wishes 
there were more ballast; one regrets that 
poor Mrs. Pinto has never known the 


responsibilities of a mother.’’ The vet- 
eran whispers this behind her fan, as Nes- 
sie, with Sir Dyse for a partner, prepares 
to lead off in the Lancers. ‘“ We are 
everything that is kind to her. Living 
under the same roof, would sisterly for- 
bearance allow one to be otherwise? But 
I think it right to say—I should be glad, 
my dear madam, if you would repeat the 
fact to others—that I permit no intimacy 
whatever with my innocent children. 
When Mrs. Pinto joins the lawn-tennis 
playing, I consider it my duty to be pres- 
ent. When Major Pinto gives one of his 
whist parties,—and, alas! there is a class 
among whom whist means whisky—we re- 
tire to our bedrooms. On a wet Sunday, 
when we are all obliged to go to church 
together in the Pension omnibus, I try, if 
possible, to give the conversation a tone. 
At the age of my girls, and with their 
ignorance of the world, one cannot be too 
much on one’s guard.’’ 





Nessie, meanwhile, is dancing her Lan- 
cers as gayly as though debt, bankruptcy, 
aye, and darker things than either, did not 
stare Major Pinto and herself in the face. 
Retiring, when the dance is over, to an im- 
provised Eden of paper roses, pink calico, 
and lamp oil, outside one of the windows, 
Nessie regales Sir Dyse Tottenham’s intel- 
lectual palate with refreshment suited to 
the place and hour—light, little made 
dishes for the most part, wherein the re- 
mains of all her very dear Pension friends 
are served up, hot and highly seasoned. 

‘Yonder diminutive, bowing north- 
countryman and his wife—you see her? 
the lady clad in bridal silk, with muscular 
wrists and a forehead—are a certain newly- 
married Mr. and Mrs. Peter Magrath, our 
musical genius and our bore. The bride 
practices her scales in the public salon four 
hours a day. The husband gives us stale 
republicanism from the Aderdeen IJntelli- 
gencer, and discourses about the music of 
the future. ‘What is wanted for gude 
singing,’ says little Magrath, ‘is a na’ 
voice ; it is na’ execution, it is na’ har- 
mony. What is wanted is just that which 
ye hear in my Gerty—sowl!’ The short- 
haired blonde in an attitude and a sea- 
green turban is a quasi widow. A delicate 
constitution and the care of her venerable 
mother keep her in Europe, within easy 
reach of Monte Carlo, while her husband, 
poor fellow! is serving with his ship in 
China. If my husband were forced to 
broil under a tropical sun for his country’s 
sake,’’ cries Nessie, with one of the little 
sentimental bursts which, even to herself, 
seem sincere, ‘‘I would contrive to be 
somewhere nearer to him than the Pension 
Potpourri in Nice.’’ 

‘* Happy husband !” murmured Sir Dyse 
as he gazes admiringly at the rice-powder 
on his companion’s cheek. 

‘« But whatever we think, whatever severe 
things a sense of duty may force us to say 
of each other, we are of course very excel- 
lent friends on the outside. You can im- 
agine,’’ says Mrs. Pinto, with the easy 
cynicism that stamps the woman as surely 
as do her bistre and her rice powder, *‘ you 
can imagine to what extent a dozen ladies, 
living for months under the same roof, 
must love each other.” 

‘* You are conspicuous, all of you, for 
generosity towards your own sex,”’ answers 
Sir Dyse Tottenham, ‘‘ whatever cruelty 
you may display towards ours.” 

‘*Yes, we give no little Italian stabs in 
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the dark,’’ cries Nessie dramatically. “We | Unnoticed himself, Roger stands still ; 
stoop to no paltry espionage. We are | for the space of several minutes he watches 
truthful and just in all our dealings. We | the woman whom, in all honor, with a fine 
extenuate, when we can. We set down | and scrupulous fidelity, he has cherished as 
naught in malice. I wonder if Mrs. Skel- | his friend. A light as of noonday has this 
ton, our veteran, has introduced the three evening broken upon him. He knows that 
graces, her daughters, to Sir Dyse Totten- | during the past two years he has been 
ham’s notice ?”’ | dreaming a dream, and that he has awak- 
‘*A delightful elderly lady, whose name | ened, and as he stands here, beholds the 
I did not catch, introduced me to three de- | truth, sees Nessie Pinto as she is—not as 
lightful younger ladies,’’ answers the old | his imagination may blindly have persisted 
courtier, with prudent affability. | in painting her. The low sweep of fore- 
‘* To Pansy, the treasure of our hearth— | head, the mouth whose handsome lines 
our faithful, home-staying, stocking-knit- | turn to hardness when she laughs, the thick . 
ting Pansy; to Dian, the loved of the | set throat, the seven-and-three-quarter 
Muses ; to Aurora, our naughty, wild Au- | hands forcibly compressed into six-and- 
rora, who, in spite,’’ says Nessie, ‘‘ of her | three-quarter gloves, the belladonna and 
six-and-twenty years well struck, ought to | bismuth, the lap-dog and the apple-green 
be in the nursery still ”’ | ribbons—every detail of the picture stands 
‘Mrs. Skelton and her daughters are | out before him with sharp distinctness, in 
evidently intimate friends of Mrs. Pinto’s?” | vividest contrast to the girl whose pure 
Sir Dyse Tottenham asks the question | voice rings in his ear, whose bunch of 
with a chuckle. | violets (tied with the loop of crimson silk) 
‘‘T am as slightly acquainted with the | lies hidden, sweet and fragrant, in his breast. 
Skelton family as possible,’’ returns Mrs. Well, reader, a great pang overcomes 
Pinto, lowering her eyelids. ‘‘Of course | him. A sense, almost of personal loss, 
living about in these kinds of places it | accompanies the illumination. He regrets 
would be absurd to give oneself airs, and | his dream, only, you must understand. 
indeed-I rather pity the Skelton girls, poor | The dream, the chivalrous friendship, were 
things! They can no more help their ter- | his own. Nessie, until death them shall 
rible mother than they can help their own | part, constitutes the happiness of Major 
want of breeding. All I trust is, we may | Pinto. A dream only. But men cannot 
never come across them in England. You | part from a dream, a chimera, lightly, as 
can understand, I am sure, Sir Dyse, among | one throws away an old glove! And this 
one’s own set, among Pinto’s people in an | chimera, for more than two years, has been 
English county, it would not do, particu- | quite the cheerfullest thing in Roger Tryan’s 
larly as we belong to the Conservative in- | life—has eaten and drank, has walked and 
terest, to renew such an acquaintance.”’ | traveled with him, has taken kindly interest 
Nessie is never more unintentionally di- | in his troubles and his joys, embroidered 
verting than in her moods of ambition, | initials on his handkerchiefs, given him 
never more palpably out of her depth, and | opiniors as to morning suits and neckties, 
at the same time more volubly loquacious, | adjusted flowers in his buttonhole, and 
than when she discourses about county ex- | gradually alienated him from the more sol- 
clusiveness, Our set, Pinto’s people, and | vent classes of society. : 
the Conservative interests of England ! | A grasping, money-loving chimera, if 
She is still seated under the Chinese | very truth be told. But for two years Roger 
lamps, in the improvised pink calico Eden, | has believed in it. And he regrets not the 
when Roger Tryan makes his appearance | poor, jeweled, painted reality under the 
on the scene. Sir Dyse Tottenham—with | paper roses yonder, but his own obstinately 
his portly figure, his purple face, and dapper | believed-in, for-ever-lost ideal. 
little feet, looking exceedingly like a mod- ‘* She that is kindest.’’ The burthen of 
ernized satyr in evening dress—whispers | the song rings through his thoughts: 
inher ear. Mufti at her side does chaperon, | 
his black eyes rolling deprecatingly. 
Nessie is seated thus, I say, flushed by a | 
certain sense of triumph, laughing aloud | If only that kindness, that loyalty, had 
over one of old Sir Dyse’s least conven- | come from a nobler heart than Nessie 
tional narratives, when Tryan, a good deal | Pinto’s! 
past midnight, enters the ball-room. (Zo be continued.) 





“« She that is kindest, when Fortune is blindest, 
She shall be first in the songs that we sing.” 





BRITISH STAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. H. Sippons. 


EDMUND 


KEAN. 


(From an old print.) 


|e stage owed much to John Kemble | 
as a manager as well as an actor of rare 
powers. He brought a fair amount of schol- 
arship to the adaptation of new plays and 
translations from foreign productions to the 


tastes of his audiences. He followed up the 
innovations of Le Kain and Madame Clairon 
upon the old style of costume, and caused 
great improvements in the scenery, furni- 
ture, and other properties of the stage. 
He introduced gas for the illumination of 
the theatre, which, until it had become a 
popular substitute for spermaceti candles, 
was confined to the shops and manufacto- 
ries. But he left to later impressari the aboli- | 


tion of certain practices which imparted to 
the patents a bad notoriety on the score of 
public decency and morality. At the back 
of the upper circle of boxes there were 
spacious saloons where refreshments were 
sold, and to which the demi-monde, flim- 
sily attired, resorted in considerable num- 
bers. Their presence attracted a great 
many dissolute men at the half-price time, 
and, of course, added somewhat to the 
treasury of each theatre. At one time— 
during Lord Byron’s participation in the 
management of Drury Lane—this rendez- 


| vous of the vicious of both sexes was illu- 


minated by Chinese candelabra, imparting 
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a dim, religious light to the den, and | 
attracting through its novelty. When en- | 
treated to purge the theatre of the abomi- 
nation which kept respectabie people from 
entering the refreshment bar, and de- | 
terred many from taking their wives and | 
daughters to the performances, the manage- | 
ment pleaded that the existing arrangement | 
was of too much value to them, financially, 
to admit of the sacrifice. It was reserved | 
for another lessee, at a later period, to 
obey the dictates of decency and morality. | 

Of the Kemble family two only remained | 
on the stage after the retirement of John | 
| 


Philip. Stephen Kemble was a man of 
such physically large proportions that he 
could play Falstaff without stuffing; but 
his bulk precluded his representing any 
other character than Henry VIII. Charles, 
the youngest brother, who had generally 
played second to John, did not venture, 
for some years afterwards, to soar to the 
higher flights of tragedy, but contented 
himself with the lead in elegant comedy, 
and the réles of lovers in serious plays. 
He was, by nature and education, pecul- 
iarly fitted for the representation of those 
ideal personages, to which may be added 
such heroic individuals as Falconbridge 
(“King John”) and Prince Henry (“ Henry 
IV.’’). When he lifted his leg (as the 
bastard), boasting his illegitimate descent 
from Coeur de Lion, and exclaiming the 
while, ‘‘Old Mr. Robert never helped to 
make that leg!’’ the audience ratified the 
vaunt in loud laughter and applause, for 
the limb was exceptionally muscular and 
symmetrical. Charles Kemble’s forte, how- 
ever, lay in what was called genteel comedy. 
His Mercutio, Charles Surface, Beredick, 
and Mirabel were without parallels for 
grace and ease. 

To the peculiarities of the illustrious 
Kemble family, Captain Gronow, of the 
British Guards, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ 
pays this tribute: 

‘* There is not only the stamp of genius | 
and talent of a high order in this gifted 
family, but also a certain nobility of mind 
and feeling. We might say of one of | 
them, ‘ He or she comes of a good stock,’ 
and expect from them a kind word, a 
generous impulse, a self-denying action. 
No mean thought could take its birth in | 
those broad, grand foreheads, expressive | 
of the majestic calmness of strength and | 
power; and those full, firm, kind lips | 
could not give vent to petty, spiteful, or | 
malicious words. They are of the men | 


| cast in the Titanic mould. 


and women we sometimes meet in good old 
England—not of the common clay, but 
Would there 
were more such in our days of mediocrity !” 

After the retirement of the classicists, 
par excellence, the tragic field was left to 
the exclusive possession of Edmund Kean. 
He remained unapproachable in the line 
which David Garrick had adorned, and so 
much resembled that distinguished player 


| in person and style that the widow of the 


Roscius of the eighteenth century pre- 


| sented him with all the stage jewels her 


husband had worn as Richard III. She 
likewise gave him a pair of the buff 
leather gauntlets used by “little David,”’ 


| upon which, it is said, Kean modestly ob- 
| served, ‘‘ Though I may wear his gloves, 


no man will ever be able to step into Gar- 
rick’s shoes.”’ 

Kean’s intensity—his ‘‘ terrible earnest- 
ness,’’ as Mrs. Siddons called it, when she 
saw him play—carried him through many 
characters in which certain tricks of actors 
and mannerisms were too frequently appar- 
ent. He often startled old play-goers by 
his points—i.e. his original delivery of sig- 
nificant passages. Thus, when the news is 
brought to Richard III. that the Duke of 
Buckingham has been taken prisoner, his 
‘Off with his head !’’ is followed by, ‘So 
much for Buckingham!’’ And this last 
phrase was uttered with a savage glee which 
fairly electrified the audience. Of an oppo- 
site character was the denial of Othello that 
Iago’s awakening of his jealousy had per- 
turbed him. The words, ‘‘ not a jot, not 
a jot,’’ come, apparently, from the bottom 
of his heart. Delivered as they were, in 


| pitiful, broken accents, they awakened the 


compassion of every listener. In Shak- 
speare’s masterpiece, “ King Lear,” Edmund 
Kean made a deep impression. His stature 
was opposed to the accepted idea of the 
old monarch who calls himself ‘‘ every 
inch a king,’’ but in the force and dignity 
of the venerable sovereign, and in-all the 


| impassioned utterances, Kean appealed so 


entirely to the hearts of the multitude that 
the incongruity was unobserved. What 


| was said of Garrick and the vulgar, but 


powerful, Mrs. Pritchard, when they played 
together in scenes wherein lofty stature in 
the man and grace in the woman were im- 
plied, 


“ Pritchard’s genteel and Garrick six feet high,” 


applied with equal force to Kean and the 
ladies with whom he played. 


I never saw 























Kean perform ‘‘ King Lear’’ but I readily 
accept the sentiment of the accomplished 
Richard H. Dana. Before quoting the 
sentiments of that superb poet, I should 
mention that Kean came to the United 
States in 1821, following Junius Brutus 
Booth, who had preceded him by a few 
months. Booth was a young actor who 
much resembled Kean in person, and was 
scarcely his inferior in genius and dramatic 


capability. He had madeasuccessful début | 
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The spirit of Booth revolted at this pro- 
ceeding, and, after performing in the prov- 
inces with much success, he came to 
the United States, beginning his career in 
Virginia, where he quickly established him- 
self in the good graces of the people. 
Kean’s appearance in America was hailed 
with delight. He made his bow on the 
29th November, 1821, as Richard III., 
the character in which he liked to be por- 
trayed by the painter or described by the 














DRESSING FOR JACK SHEPPARD. 


at Covent Garden Theatre, and would | critic. 


probably have become a serious rival of 
Kean’s had not a dispute with the Covent 
Garden managers led him to resign all 
connection with that theatre, and transfer 
his services, at Kean’s instance, to Drury 
Lane. Kean obtained credit, at the time, 
for professional sympathy. He suggested 
that Booth and himself should alternate 
characters in such plays as ‘‘ Othello,” 
‘*Macbeth,’’ and ‘Julius Cesar,” and 
share the business generally. But it soon 
became apparent that Kean, who could 
bear no rival near the throne he occupied, 
merely meant to swamp Booth by keeping 
him as much as possible in the background. 


(From an old print.) 


I can vouch for the accuracy of the 


| accompanying engraving, which was painted 


in London over sixty years since, and has 
often been reproduced in periodicals and 
exhibited in shop windows. 

He is portrayed in the costume he wore 
as the Duke of Gloucester before he 


| becomes the king, and is, perhaps, sup- 


posed to be delivering the opening solilo- 
quy, ‘‘ Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent,” etc. That famous soliloquy received 
a different interpretation to that given by 
Kean’s predecessors and many of his suc- 
cessors. Instead of marching slowly on the 
stage in a meditative mood, Edmund Kean 


| entered rapidly, rubbing his hands with 
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glee to mark his cutaies at the regal | and fastening upon “the creatures of his 
prospect opening to the mind of the duke. | crazed brain. The helpless and delighted 
He has shared in the murder of the son | fondness with which he clings to Edgar as 
of Henry VI., and has come to the Tower | an insane brother is another instance of the 
of London to dispose of another obstacle | justness of Kean’s conceptions. Nor does 
to his enthronement. This natural exhila- | he lose the air of insanity even in the fine 
ration was depicted by Kean with great | moralizing parts, and where he inveighs 
force, and was the more remarkable by | against the corruptions of the world. 
contrast with his subsequent portraiture of | lhere is a madness even in his reason. 
his own pitiful deformity. The violent and immediate changes of the 
The performance of ‘‘ Richard JII.’’ | passions in Lear, so difficult to manage 
was fullowed by ‘‘ King Lear,’’ and here | without jarring upon us, are given by Kean 
may fairly be cited the opinion of R. H. | with a spirit and with a fitness to nature 
Dana. which we had hardly thought possible. 
‘‘It has been so common a saying, that | These are equally well done both before 
Lear is the most difficult of characters to | and after the loss of reason. The most 
personate, that we had taken it for granted | difficult scene in this respect is the last 
no man could play it so as to satisfy us. | interview between Lear and his daughters, 
Perhaps it is the hardest torepresent Yet | Goneril and Regan (and how wonderfully 
the part which has generally been supposed | does Kean carry it through!), the scene 
the most difficult, the insanity of Lear, is | which ends with the horrid shout and cry 
scarcely more so than that of the choleric | with which he runs out mad from their 
old king. Inefficient rage is almost always | presence, as if his very brain had taken 
ridiculous ; and an old man, with a broken- | fire. 
down body and a mind falling in pieces “‘ The last scene which we are allowed to 
from the violence of its uncontrolled pas- | have of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Lear’ for the 
sions, is in constant danger of exciting, | simply pathetic was played by Kean with 
along with our pity, a feeling of contempt. | unmatched power. We sink down help- 
It is a chance-matter to which we may be | less under the oppressive grief; it lies like 
most moved. And this it is which makes | a dead weight upon our hearts. We are 
the opening of ‘ Lear’ so difficult. denied the relief of tears, and are thankful 
‘It has been said that Lear is a study | for the shudder that seizes us when he 
for one who would make himself acquainted | kneels to his daughter in the deploring 
with the workings of an insane mind, and | weakness of his crazed grief.’’ 
it is hardly less true that the acting of Kean drew large audiences in America 
Kean was an embodying of these work- | from his first appearance in the Anthony 
ings. His eye, when his s€hses are first | Street Theatre in New York, a small house 
forsaking him, giving an inquiring look at | in comparison with the present principal 
what he saw, as if all before him was under- | theatres in the city. The receipts were 
going a strange and bewildering change | never less than one thousand dollars per 
which confused the brain, the wandering, | night. He was equally successful else- 
lost motions of his hands, which seemed | where. Returning* to England with an 
feeling for something familiar to them on | exalted estimate of his own capacity de- 
which they might take hold and be assured | rived from the accumulated dollars, he 
of a safe reality, the under monotone of | asked and obtained a higher rate of pay- 
his voice, as if he was questioning his own | ment from the theatres in town and coun- 
being and what surrounded him, the con- | try which sought his services. Beginning 
tinuous, but slight, oscillating motion of | in 1814 on £8 ($35) per week, which had 
the body,—all these expressed, with a fear- | been raised’ in six years to £50, he now 
ful truth, the bewildered state of a mind | exacted that sum and even 100 per 
fast unsettling, and making vain and weak | night; and the sum was not grudged him, 
efforts to find its way back to its wonted | | for his undiminished attraction left a suffi- 
reason. There was a childish, feeble glad- | | ciently large margin of profit to the pro- 
ness in the eye, and a hall-piteous smile prietors and managers. But the example 
about the mouth, at times, which one could | was mischievous. An inequality of com- 
scarce look upon without tears. As the | pensation among the companies became 
derangement increased upon him, his eye | the rule, and many men and women set- 
lost its notice of objects about him, wan- | ting themselves up for stars, the lesser people 
dering over things as if he saw them not, | of the corps dramatique were continued at 
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a low figure. A record of the salaries paid | 


at the beginning of the century shows that 
Mrs. Siddons drew no more than £25 per 
week; John Kemble, as manager and 
actor, received £30. The rest were paid 
in a just proportion. The benefits of 
favorite actors were considerable sources 
of advantage, and made amends for low 
weekly salaries. Moreover, in the summer 


remarkable of the alumni of the Watt 
school was Charles Mayne Young. 

Of a handsome person and a gentlemanly 
demeanor, Young was no inconsiderable 
follower of John Kemble, playing Cassius 
to Kemble’s Brutus, Iago to Kemble’s 
Othello. Indeed, he divided the general 

| business with Kemble, often playing “ Ham- 
| let,’’ ‘* Pierre,’’ ‘* Macbeth,’’ etc., during 




















MR. CHARLES KEMBLE AS FALCONBRIDGE. 


season, the principal comedians visited the 


the latter years of Kemble’s reign, and be- 





provinces, often playing in the towns whence | coming his successor at Covent Garden for 
they had been transferred to the London | some years. Singularly enough, Young 
boards, the inhabitants delighting to see | was afflicted with a lisp which marred the 
their old friends who had now obtained the | effect of many passages, and, stranger still, 
stamp of metropolitan approbation. The | he.was scarcely conscious of the little in- 
country theatres, indeed, were the nurseries | firmity. It is related of him that praising 
of the profession. Bath, York, Dublin, | the success with which Charles Matthews 
Cork, Exeter, and Leeds produced many | (the elder) had mimicked the peculiarities 
fine specimens of histrionic power. A | of other performers, Young, with diverting 
reputation acquired among the critical | simplicity, asked Matthews why he made 
audiences of those towns was a passport to | him (Young) ‘‘ thpeak with a lithp.” 

the London theatres.-: Among the most If Kean monopolized the tragic réles at 

Voi. XIX.—5 
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line at the other house. When Miss O’ Neill 
was in the zenith of her success, a young 
actor named Macready, the son of a veteran 
manager of a county circuit, made a suc- 
cessful début as Orestes in a free transla- 
tion of an old Greek tragedy and was at 
once accepted as an actor of great promise. 
He afterwards played Mentevole in the 
‘*Ttalian Lover,’’ but the climax of his 
power, as a representative of the stronger 
and most malevolent of human passions, was 
reached in the character of Pescua in Sheil’s 
melodramatic tragedy of the ‘‘ Apostate.’’ 
As the cast in the play comprehended 
Young and Charles Kemble, Macready’s 
ability was placed beyond all question, inas- 
much as he did not suffer in comparison 
with acknowledged favorites and veterans. 
Their admitted grace and power ‘‘ moulted 
no feather’’ of Macready’s skill. 

A rough shade in Macready’s style, which, 
however, never degenerated to coarseness, 
suggested to certain dramatists of the hour 
the application of his talents to a class of 
characters suited, at the same time, to his 
personal appearance. This idea originated 
a series of dramas in which a combination 
was effected of music, scenic appliance, and 
a plot of some interest. The earliest of 
these was ‘‘ The Slave,’’ followed by an 
adaptation of Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Rob Roy.’’ 
Macready’s performance of Gambie, an 
African slave, in ‘‘Surinam,’’ appealed so 
directly to the English feeling for the aboli- 
tion of the ‘institution,’ that the piece 
would have succeeded without the accom- 
paniment which earned for it the appella- 
tion of a ‘‘ romantic opera.’” And the 
same may be said of his gallant impersona- 
tion of the ‘‘catheion’’ Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor Campbell. Terry, a connection of 
Sir Walter Scott’s, converted (perverted ?) 
several of the novels after the same fashion. 
‘*Guy Manning’’ and the ‘‘ Antiquary” 
achieved a marked success, but in these 
Macready bore no part. The operatic artists 
who contributed their sweet voices to the 
general result were Miss Stephens, who after- 
wards became Countess of Essex and died 
very recently, an ornament of society as well 
as of the lyric stage, and Sinclair, a Scotch 
tenor, whose daughter married Edwin 
Forrest, the American tragedian. The 
music of these so-called operas was partly 
composed by Sir Henry Bishop and partly 
hashed up by him from old Scotch melodies ; 
but it answered the purpose, and became 
amazingly popular among a people more 





Drury Lane, there was free trade in that disposed to relish simple ballads and jin- 


gling choruses than the refinement of Italian 
or German opera. 

Music, however, was not the only ingre- 
dient which imparted a vogue to the style 
of drama which became the rage in 1816- 
17. A large infusion of comedy, chiefly 
interpreted by Lister, Emory, and Mrs, 
Davenport, added strength to the labors of 
the dramatist and musical composer, and 
presented an ensemble in which general 
effect was more studied than coherence or 
probability. 

As Miss O’ Neill had quitted public life in 
1821, and Kean’s appearances in London 
were spasmodic and irregular, Shakspeare 
was now almost banished from the stage. 
His Muse could only be tolerated with mu- 
sical accompaniment. As Davenant, in 
the reign of Charles II., contrived to 
render ‘‘ Macbeth’’ popular by engaging 
Locke to write choruses for an additional 
number of witches, so were the tuneful 
ditties of Arne, Shiel, and Purcell sum- 
moned to render acceptable ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,” the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(when ‘the wives” sang duets derived 
from Shakspeare’s poems), the ‘‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,’’ ‘* Love’s Labor’s Lost,”’ 
and other comedies. To give the coup de 
grace to tragedy, a series of clever bur- 
lesques were produced at the large theatres. 
‘*Tom Thumb,’’ an old extravaganza, had 
been followed, in 1810, by ‘‘ Bombastes 
Furioso,’’ and Planché wrote ‘‘ Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain,” in 1818. The 
chief feature of these compositions was 
their ridicule, by force of exaggerated imi- 
tation, of the turgid, pompous, inflated 
blank verse of the old dramatists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With 
less literary merit, but aided by music 
and popular parodies, came travesties of 
‘* Othello’ and burlesques of grand operas. 
Mozart's ‘* Don Giovanni’’ furnished mate- 
rial for a farcical musical piece at the Surrey 
Theatre, then managed by Thomas Dibdin, 
who, in the course of a long life, wrote as 
many pieces as Lope de Vega, and died a 
beggar. A less meritorious extravaganza, 
called “ Giovanni in London,’’ gave scope 
for the appearance of Madame Vestris (a 
daughter of Bertolozzi, a celebrated en- 
graver), who had married a ballet dancer 
of some power. Madame Vestris had a 
fine contralto voice and a beautifully formed 
pair of legs, of which she made capital in 
the character of the dissolute Don, In 
these days the display of the human limb is 
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disgustingly common. Almost every thea- | about the female foot and leg. Lord 
tre, in its turn, produces a spectacular | Minto, a famous diplomatist (see his Life 
piece in which groups of poor girls are | and Letters), who ultimately became Gov- 
compelled to earn a livelihood by the expo- | ernor-General of India, writes to his wife 
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sure of their persons. But eighty years | from London that the attraction of Mrs. 
ago, and for twenty years later, asingle indi- | Siddons in tragedy was not greater than 
vidual instance of display sufficed to draw | that of Mrs. Jordan, the comédienne, in a 
an audience of some hundreds of persons. | ‘‘ breeches part,’’ as female réles in male 
At the earliest period of stage history | attire were called. Vestris’s leg was abso- 
there seems to have been a fascination | lutely copied in wax and exhibited in the 
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shop window of a boot and shoe maker! | 


A Miss Fanny Kelly had small and pretty 
feet, which were sufficiently visible when 
short petticoats were worn; and there is a 
song extant in which a protest is entered 
against their concealment. It occurred in 
a musical farce called ‘* My Spouse and I,”’ 
and ran thus: 


J 
** Her ankle neat, her little feet 
Of admiration rousers, oh ! 
Oh, Dibdin, why, in ‘ Spouse and I,’ 
Hide ’em in boots and trousers, oh !’’ 


But these items in the female form have 
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vives to this hour, and invites every tenor 
singer of a fair capacity to make a name as 
Captain Macheatt. In like manner, while 
the sublime work of Von Weber and the 
pleasing melodies of Auber were ringing in 
the ears of the multitude, while Rossini 
had begun his erschantments, and the 
‘‘Barbier de Seville’’ of Beaumarchais 
had acquired, in a lyrical Italian dress, as 
fine a reputation in England as it had ever 
enjoyed in its native land, ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard,’’ a notorious burglar, was rendered 


| delightful, in the eyes of the masses, through 


ceased to be regarded as objects of special | 


interest. A shameless contempt for the 
suggestion of modesty is the rule in the 
composition of modern burlesque. 

Euterpe having pushed Thalia and Mel- 
pomene from their proper eminence, music, 
in the simple form of English composition, 
had become the rage. Italian opera was 
at a low ebb; there was not, at the time, a 
single prima donna who could draw an audi- 
ence to His Majesty’s theatre, and Rossini 


the help of a few striking ditties. A Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth had made some way as a 
writer of novels based upon historical facts 
and characters, but, in an evil hour for the 


| interests of youth, he produced a fictitious 
description of the career of ‘‘ Jack Shep- 


pard ;’’ and there is no doubt that this was 


the forerunner of the sensational literature 
which has worked so much mischief, in 
our time, in the tastes and morals of boys. 


| The part of Jack Sheppard in the play was 


was yet unheard in England. ‘To accelerate | 


its temporary fall a genius now appeared 


in the person of Carl Maria Von Weber. | 


Charles Kemble being then the lessee 
(unhappily for him, as it shortly proved) 


performed by a Miss Gownd, afterwards 
Mrs. Keeley, and her spirited style fasci- 
nated the adolescence of the period. She 
had a fine voice and elicited immense ap- 


| plause in a biographical ballad, beginning, 


of Covent Garden Theatre, he engaged | 


Weber to produce an opera, and the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Der Freischutz’’ was the 
result. No opera, perhaps, ever enjoyed 
so extensive a popularity. The tenderness 
of the love-passages, the gayety of the 
choruses and dances, picturesque scenery, 
but, above all, the introduction of glamor 
and mystery in the casting of certain 
ballets of magic power, seized upon the 
fancy of the British public, and retained 
its hold for many years. 
equal degree the music of Auber, a French 
composer, acquired a vogue through the 
medium of a transfer of the operas of 
** Masaniello’’ and ‘* Fra Diavolo’’ to the 
boards of Drury Lane. 

But, unhappily, the charms of music are 
so various and potent that it is not only a 
delightful element in works of the highest 
class; it is subservient alike to the lowest 
purposes, and can render acceptable the 
meanest description of dramatic composi- 
tion. Thus it happened that Gay, in the 


last century, invoked the power of the 
‘*heavenly maid” to illustrate the lives 
and deeds of thieves, highwaymen, jailors, 
abandoned women, pimps, and receivers of 
The ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’’ sur- 


stolen goods. 





“In a box in the stone jug I was born,” 


a piece of slang which speedily found 


| adoption and grace in the lower circles of 


| 


| society. 


But the chief vocal feature of the 
performance was the song of ‘‘ Jolly Nose.’’ 
Paul Bedford, who performed ‘‘ Blue Skin,”’ 
a vagabond, like the hero of the piece, was 
gifted with a fine baritone, which enabled 


| him to sing, with rare effect, a good trans- 
| lation of Devire’s old chanson, popular in 


| 


In an almost | 
_ theatre. 


the fifteenth century. Our illustration ex- 
hibits a scene in the dressing-room of a 
Bediord (a good portrait, by the 
way) is undergoing the process of a face 
‘* make-up,’’ while in the background a 


| **dresser’’ is fastening the belt of Jack 


Sheppard. The youth in the middle dis- 
tance washing his face has either just 
quitted the stage after performing in a 
Spanish character (to judge from his nether 
garments), or is preparing to make his en- 
trée in a second piece. 

A curious commentary on Shakspeare’s 
assertion that “the man that hath not 
music in his soul, and is not moved by con- 
cord of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,’’ is to be found in 
the fact that the most musical people in 


, Europe are more addicted to crime than 
' 
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any other. Statistics place the Italians | 


Previous to Liston’s appearance in the 


foremost among the assassins from the | comedy of ‘‘ Paul Pry,’’ he had been accus- 


Middle Ages to the present hour. There 
is nothing anomalous, therefore, in making | 
music a vehicle for a representation of the | 
exploits of thieves and housebreakers. It li 
is, however, the debasement of a noble art, | 
and serves to render vice attractive. 

In assigning precedence to the influence 
of music in rendering the stage attractive, | 
during a long interregnum of the poetical | 
drama, a reference should not be omitted 
to the attractive force of a piece of farcical 
comedy which originated in the brain of | 
John Poole, but found its interpreter in | 
John Liston. ‘‘ Paul Pry,’’ asupereminent 
illustration of inquisitiveness, exists to the 
present moment, and is the cheval de | 
bataille of the most prominent comedians | 

| 





in England and the United States. Jobn 

Liston had long been in possession of popu- 

lar favor. Nature had gifted him with a 

face—large, snub-nosed, with a projecting 

nether lip and a twinkling eye—that in | 
itself was provocative of merriment. But 
his imperturbable gravity in the most 
amusing situations only rendered his appar- 
ently unconscious stupidity the more strik- 
ing. His appearance before he had uttered 
a syllable was invariably the signal for up- 
roarious laughter. In 1825 he may be 
said to have created the character of Paul 
Pry, and the phrase, ‘‘I hope I don’t in- 
trude,’’ with which he prefaced every im- 
pertinent piece of curiosity, became a 
catch-word in general society. No one 
would enter a room or take part in a con- 
versation without the popular prelude. So 
lively was the impression which Liston 
made, that Paul Pry was to be seen not 
only in the window of every print-shop, 
but modeled in porcelain and bisque in the 
ceramic stores. In plaster of Paris the 
figure decorated sugared cakes ; it became 
the sign of public-houses; it gave a name 
to omnibuses; it was even adopted by a | 
musician as the * Paul Pry quadrille.’’ | 
Liston’s costume was strangely original, | 
and, though intended to represent an indi- | 
vidual of the time, bore no resemblance | 
to the dark colors which had come into | 
use. The coat was of sky-blue, the panta- | 
loons white cotton with pink stripes; a 
straw hat, a pair of black kid gloves, an 

ever-present umbrella, and an inevitable | 
quizzing-glass, made up the eccentric in- | 
truder. The anomalies in costume were, | 
however, forgotten in the presence of the | 
humor of the scene and its amusing hero. | 

5* 


|“ The Slave,’’ 


tomed to lead the comic business in the 
quasi operas of the day. His Fogrum, in 
and his Dominie Sampson, 
in ‘* Guy Mannering,’’ largely contributed 
to the success of those mongrel composi- 
tions. But he was seen at his best when 
associated in farce with Charles Matthews, 
the elder. 

The faculty of Charles Matthews as a 
mimic of the first order had never been 
appreciated by the manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. His position was not 





MR. YOUNG AS IAGO. 


(From an old print.) 


fairly understood. There was no room for 
him in the serious plays in vogue, and in 
the old comedies he *‘ collided’ with Faw- 
cett, Marsden, and Richard Jones. With a 
voice of considerable compass, he was use- 
ful in musical farces and melodramas, and 
in the days of four-in-hand coaches he 
made his mark in the character of Gold- 
| finch (‘* Road to Ruin’’) and Dick Cypher, 
in ‘* Hit or Miss.” Attired in a drab-gray 
coat, with a number of capes,—the ordi- 
nary gear of a driver of the period,—he 
ung, with amazing effect, a four-in-hand 
ong, of which I recall the first verse : 


an 
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“* With spirits gay I mount the box 

He ties up to the traces; 

My elbows squared, my wrists turned down, 
Dash off to Epsom races. 

With Baxter bit, bridoon so trim, 
Three chesnuts and a gray, 

Well buckled up, my leaders slim, 
Yahip! We bowl away.” 


Then followed an imaginary dialogue in 
which Matthews introduced a variety of 
characters, each distinctive in tone and 
physiognomy. 

In the personation of old Frenchmen 
Matthews was exceptionally clever. His 
education and occasional residence in Paris 
had made him familiar with the pathetic 
and comic sides of the Gallic character, and 
this possession found ample development 
in the part of Monsieur Morbleu in a piece 
called ‘* Monsieur Tonson.”’ An old ballad 
furnished the plot. A wild scamp ‘‘ about 
town’’ named Tom King amused himself 
by calling frequently at the house of Mor- 
bleu, a hair-dresser, to inquire after a Mr. 
Thompson—an imaginary character. These 
very troublesome visits were paid at all 
hours of the night. The negative replies 
of the poor Frenchman were given, at first, 
with natural politeness; this was suc- 
ceeded by an equally natural irritability— 
culminating in rage, anger, and agony. 
The various phases of the torture to which 
Tom King’s victim was subjected were por- 
trayed by Matthews with marvelous fidelity. 
His broken English was precisely that of 
an untutored Frenchman and imparted a 
rare vraisemblance to the character. He 
knew nothing of that ‘*‘ Monsieur Tonson.” 

The skill which Matthews displayed in 
the assumption of such a diversity of per- 
sonages was the key to his future success in 
monologues, following the example of 
Foote, who flourished in the time of Gar- 
rick. Finding no fair scope for his powers, 
after burlesque and musical pieces had taken 
possession of the stage, Matthews withdrew 
from Covent Garden, and, renting a small 
theatre in the Strand, now called the Adel- 
phi, and then the Sans Pareil,’ he com- 


menced a series of At Homes in which a | 


fine field was prepared for him by Peake, 
Moncrieff, and other writers. With a table 
and candles in the centre of the stage, and 
a piano at the side, Matthews delighted 
audiences for several years in succession 
with his ‘* Mail Coach Adventures,’’ and 
similar sketches of his personal experiences 


1T am not quite sure that the Lyceum was not the 
scene of his exploits. 
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of the oddities of life. The flexibility of 
his facial muscles enabled him to offer a 
counterfeit presentment of all the passions 
and emotions of life. His impersonation 
of an old Frenchman in a very pathetic 
incident at a country post-office, his em- 
bodiment of one of the most distinguished 
judges and of a famous Irish advocate, and 
an old Scotchwoman’s story told in person, 
were among the things which tickled the 
public fancy. Having met with an acci- 
dent which rendered him very lame, he did 
not return to the stage, but retired on the 
competency he had acquired by his indi- 
vidual, unassisted labors. 

Four or five years sufficed to surfeit 
the British public with the lyrico-comico- 
romantic drama, and then a cry arose for 
the restoration of the legitimate. The 
taste of the age had not been so thoroughly 
vitiated as to render it insensible to the 
claims of poetry in action. The sacred 
lamp had been preserved from extinction 
by occasional Shakspearian revivals, but 
more than that was necessary to satisfy the 
exigency that had arisen. Were there no 
playwrights extant? Had the faculty of 
originating plots and clothing them in fit- 
ting language departed altogether in Eng- 
land? The old law of demand and supply 
at once presented an answer to the ques- 
tion. The demand was uttered in sten- 
torian tones, and a reply came from the 
genius of Sheridan Knowles, an Irish actor 
and highly-gifted man, who was glad to 
exchange the penurious and precarious 
gains of elocutionary instruction in Scotland 
for the munificent prices ordinarily obtain- 
able, in London, for five-act tragedies and 
comedies when ratified by the public judg- 
ment. His first grand coup was the tragedy 
of ‘‘ Virginius,’’ founded upon the well- 
known Roman story of the attempt of 
Claudius to obtain possession of the soldier’s 
youthful daughter. The character of Vir- 
ginius was powerfully drawn, and found 
a willing interpreter in Macready. The 
public hailed the production as a new era 
in dramatic literature. 

The success of ‘‘ Virginius’’ encouraged 
Sheridan Knowles to devote himself en- 
tirely to dramatic composition, and a ver- 
sion from his pen of the old story of 
William Tell, in the shape of a five-act 
play, added to his exchequer and enhanced 
his own and Macready’s reputation. 

The affairs of Drury Lane Theatre, which 
had not flourished under the auspices of 


successive managers, began to look up, now 











IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


that what was called the legitimate drama, 
to distinguish it from the bastard produc- 
tions of librettists, had been favorably 
received. Taking advantage of the feeling 


of the hour, Charles Kean, the only son of | encomium is arrested at this point. 


Edmund Kean, made his début as Young 
Norval, in Horne’s old play of *‘ Douglas,” 
in 1827. Curiosity was awakened by the 
event; but the adage that talent is rarely 
hereditary, however powerful the tendency 
that way of lunacy may be, found exempli- 
fication in the person of Chares Kean. 
a good figure, though somewhat petite, he 
was not blessed with an expressive face, 
excepting for comic delineations, and his 
voice was unpleasant and monotonous. 


55 
His father having procured for him a good 
| education at Eton College, his interpreta- 
tion of the characters he assumed after his 
| début were scholarly and intelligent. But 
He 
soon disappeared; at least the London 
| stage knew him no more for ten or fifteen 
| years. He never ceased to think, to the 
| end of his days, that Edmund Kean’s ex- 
| traordinary dramatic reputation had been 
|a disadvantage to him because it led the 


Of | public to expect more than he was capable 


of accomplishing. He forgot that had it 
not been for the name he bore few persons 
would have been inspired with any particu- 
lar desire to see him play a second time. 








IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


By Aucusta Moore. 


O not yet. 
Half thy story 


Thou hast not told 


unto me. 


Whilst thou dost me thus enfold, 
I could list eternally, 
Listen patiently to thee. 
Go not yet. 


Go not yet. 


The hour is kind; 


Thou and I are here alone. 

Who can tell when we shall find 
Rest or peace when this has flown? 
Moonlight, we are here alone: 

Go not yet. 


Go not yet. 


The sweet dew falls; 


Hidden in this fragrant shade, 
Heart to heart more fondly calls ; 
Love grows warmer, less afraid— 
See how fair the moonlight falls! 
Go not yet. 


Go not yet. 


Thy presence sweet, 


And thy gentle, pure caress, 

O my moonlight, make complete 
All my dreams of blessedness : 
Twilight here, and moonlight meet! 

Go not yet. 


Go not yet. 


Oh, never go! 


Life is naught apart from thee; 
Parting is such bitter woe. 
Tarry, oh, beloved, with me! 


Moonlight, angel, 


do not flee !— 


Stay forever. 
Go not yet, 
° Go never! 











GRAPES OF GALL. 


By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


(Copyright by Frances E. Wadleigh. All rights reserved.] 


CHAPTER X. 
DITH Haldane did not allow her sister- 
in-law to forget that she had said she 
did not intend to stay at Cushing Elms a 
day after they left, nor did she fail to men- 
tion it to her aunt in Tomasita’s presence. 

‘* Have you decided where you will spend 
the summer, Tomasita?” asked Edith. 

‘© Yes, I shall take board in Boston for 
Benita, Arthur, and myself.’’ 

“Had you not better be seeing about it ?” 

‘*] am; that is, Mr. Ormsby is attend- 
ing to it for me.”’ 

“Mr. Ormsby !’’ 
Edith adding: 

‘* Whatever possessed you to goto him ?”’ 

‘* Because he is the only lawyer I know. 
I have put my money-matters in his hands.” 

“Pray, when did you do all this ?”’ 

‘* How suspicious you are, Edith !’’ Toma- 
sita said in a most plaintive manner. ‘I 
saw him yesterday, and you, Mrs. Trevifio, 
can at least bear witness that I went into 
the city, for you accompanied me to the 
railroad station.” 

‘When do you move into Boston ?’’ 

**On Monday ; I would go at once, but 
the lady had not the rooms quite ready.’’ 

‘* Where does she live ?”’ . 

‘** And what is her name, why don’t you 
add? She is Mrs. Carter, and she lives on 
Upton street,’’ said Tomasita, manufactur- 
ing a name and a locality on the spur of the 
moment. She had not so much as men- 
tioned her need of a boarding-place during 
her interview with Ormsby. 

For thus much of her story was true ; 
she really had seen Ormsby, and had put 
her money-matters into his hands. 

When Monday came, however, she neither 
left, nor showed any signs of iritending to 
leave, Cushing Elms. Mrs. Trevifio and 
her daughter held a secret counseh on the 
subject, and were agreed in thinking that 
she never had any idea of leaving. But 
Mrs. Trevifio had by this time had more 
than enough of her and was determined 
that she should go, and that speedily; not 
only on account of her own dislike to her, 
but because it was torture to Daisy to see 
even the little of her that she had done dur- 
ing the past four or five days, and because 
it was utterly impossible, after all that had 


exclaimed they all, 





occurred, that Carleton Maxwell could be 
received as a welcome guest there. It is 
not pleasant to say to the most disagreeable 
visitor, ‘‘ Go home,”’ still less so to say *‘ Go 
away,” when the intruder has no home to 
go to, and no relatives or friends (save one 
whose house is not yet open to her) within 
hundreds of miles; so Mrs. Trevifio cut 
the Gordian knot by writing to Maxwell 
and telling him, in very unmistakable lan- 
guage, that his fiancée must leave her house 
at once. 

‘*T really did think your friends would 
have had the civility to invite me to re- 
main with them. They know that I have 
no home, and, with their great house, they 
might have asked me; they know that we 
are engaged, and of course, as I am among 
strangers, it is but natural to expect that we 
will soon be married,’’ was Tomasita’s re- 
mark when Carleton intimated to her that 
Mrs. Trevifio expected her to go away. 

Soon to be married! A shiver ran down 
his spine as he listened to the words. A 
vague hope lay perdu in his heart, that, 
during their engagement, something would 
occur to wean her fancy (he could not say, 
even to himself, that he was the object of 
an unrequited, undesired Jove) from him; 
but if she had set her mind on a speedy 
marriage this hope must prove delusive. 
He merely said : 

‘* What do you propose doing ?”’ 

The result was that Carleton was obliged 
to engage board for her with Mrs. Leonard, 
the only lady in Quincy, as far as he knew, 
who kept boarders and had vacant rooms. 
He did not at all like this plan, for the lady 
in question was a great gossip, and he knew 
that he, Tomasita, and Daisy would now be 
town talk ; he would have prepared a home 
in Boston for his betrothed, but to this she 
decidedly objected. She wanted to be 
near him, and, what was more important, 
near enough to Cushing Elms to keep her- 
self green in the memory of the Treviiio 
family, of which Daisy was a member ; she 
had set herself deliberately to work to rob 
the girl of her lover, and, having succeeded, 
was by no means minded to lose one jot of 
her triumph, contemptible as it was. 

As soon as Tomasita was fairly out of her 
house, Mrs. Trevifio took Carlota, Daisy, 
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Annie, and her children to the White Moun- 
tains to spend the month of August. Daisy 
was glad to leave Cushing Elms; for the 
first time in her life its ample roof was no 
shelter to her. While there everything 
reminded her of Carleton; although his 
master never entered the grounds, Guy was 
a constant visitor and seemed to feel that 
now he owed a double allegiance’to Daisy ; 
the great, tawny creature would lie for 
hours at her feet with his silky head on the 
hem of her dress, or would sit beside her 
and look up into her face as if questioning, 
with his soft brown eyes, ‘‘ Why does my 
master come here no more?”’ The garden, 
the sweet old-fashioned garden, was as re- 
dolent to her of his presence as of the per- 
fume of roses, carnations, mignonette, 
wall-flower, or heliotrope ; the hammocks 
under the thick branches of the horse- 
chestnuts were brought by him when he 
came home from Europe and were his 
favorite lounging-places; the sparkling 
ocean and the boats, they, too, spoke of 
him. Indeed, there was scarcely a spot in 
or around the house that was not thus asso- 
ciated. 

When away from home, among new faces, 
Daisy could at least try to forget; but it 
was up-hill work. Unlike most love-lorn 
heroines, she neither fell ill with brain-fever 
nor went into rapid consumption ; she did, 
however, become pale and thin, and her 
formerly unceasing flow of good spirits 
quite vanished. Mrs. Trevifio and Carlota 
never alluded to Carleton or to Tomasita, 
and Annie rarely spoke of them ; when she 
did, it was through forgetfulness, but Daisy 
tried not to avoid discussing them; she 
knew that, at some time, they would natu- 
rally fall back into their habit of talking 
of ‘‘ old times,’’ when Carleton, Felix, and 
Haldane were boys together and like three 
brothers. She madeup her mind to become 
gradually accustomed to speaking at least 
of Carleton as one speaks of the dead who 
were once a part of our lives, but who have 
now passed forever from daily companion- 
ship with us on earth; and yet, not as one 
speaks of the dead, for, thanks be to God, 
we speak of them as still living, as only 
waiting to be reunited to us in Paradise 
when we, too, are numbered with those that 
were ; for of a union—even spiritual—with 
Carleton, Daisy could not even dream. 

Before the last of August, the absentees 
from Cushing Elms returned there in hot 
haste. More than one large business house 
in Boston had failed that summer, and in 





their downfall they had carried with them 
scores of smaller ones. Mr. Trevifio had 
been affected in some degree by one or two 
of these failures, and when the Z Bank 
closed its doors, on the same day that 
Judkins & Savery became bankrupt, it was 
impossible for him to struggle through. 
In a word, one week saw him a rich man, 
doing a good business; the next saw him 
unable to meet his notes without sacrificing 
everything. Financially he was ruined. 
And not only had he lost his all, but every 
penny of Daisy’s fortune went at the same 
time. He was disposed to blame himself 
severely for having invested her money in 
this or that now worthless stocks or bonds, 
but she silenced him. 

‘* Now, how absurd for you to talk so, 
Cousin José,” exclaimed Daisy that gloomy 
evening when, the family all once more at 
Cushing Elms, he told them of their losses. 
‘* How were you to know that the Z 
Bank would burst, or that Adams would be 
a defaulter? What you did for me you 
would have done for Carlota; and, as it is, 
Iam no worse off than she is; we are all 
poor together.’”’ 

Without giving up Cushing Elms, Mr. 
Trevifio managed to appease the creditors. 
He was known to be an honorable man, 
and no one objected when he said that if 
he could not pay the last dollar at the 
expiration of twelve months, then he would 
sell his ancestral home; but that he felt 
sure he could settle without this sacrifice 
if time were allowed him. Then the ques- 
tion arose, “‘ What shall we do with Cushing 
Elms?’’ Mr. Trevifio suggested renting 
it, and living in a small house in the city ; 
but his wife and the girls demurred. 

‘Tf we rent it, we do not know how 
badly the furniture may be abused. Let 
us take boarders instead.’’ 

Mr. Trevifio raised various objections, 
but they were overruled ; it was really the 
only plan that was immediately feasible, 
for no sooner did his wife mention her 
intention to one or two friends, than two 
families made application for board. The 
house was well-built, roomy, and thor- 
oughly comfortable ; it had modern im- 
provements, wide halls, high ceilings, and 
capacious fire-places; it was handsomely 
furnished ; and, being quite near the rail- 
road station, was of easy access to the city; 
and Mrs. Trevifio found it very available 
for her new pursuit. One of the first who 
applied to her, after it became generally 
known that she intended to take boarders, 
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was Tomasita Haldane, but it is needless to 
say that Mrs. Trevifio found some good 
excuse for not taking her under her roof 
again; it is, probably, also needless to say 
that Maxwell knew nothing of this impu- 
dent suggestion. 

Mr. Trevifio said that, among other 
necessary retrenchments, he must dismiss 
the gardeners, and let his two large, well- 
filled conservatories die out this winter 
unless he could sell the plants to some one. 

‘*Please don’t do that, papa,’’ cried 
Carlota quickly. 

Mr. Trevifio sighed; he knew how de- 
votedly fond of flowers Carlota and ‘Daisy 
were, and that the greenhouses were their 
pet retreats during the long, cold winter ; 
and it grieved him to think that he was 
compelled to rob them of this pleasure. 
He said sadly, ‘‘ But, my dear, I must. I 
cannot afford to pay Ferguson and Allen.”’ 

‘*T can, Cousin José. We want to ‘ bor- 
row the loan’ of your garden and green- 
houses,”’ answered Daisy ; “ we will pay all 
the expenses, coal and si 

‘*What are you talking about ? 
do ‘ we’ expect to get the money ?”’ 

‘*T have sold my pheton and ponies, 
and have received the money for them. 
Now don’t look so surprised, but listen to 
our project. Carlota and I are going to 
open a flower and seed store——’’ 

** A what ?”’ 

‘*A flower and seed store; cut-flowers, 
not flour-meal, etc.,’’ answered Carlota. 
‘*Go on, Daisy.”’ 

‘* We have figured it all out, and we 
have money enough to pay all expenses for 
at least six months by borrowing your 
plants, houses, and grounds to start with.’’ 

Mr. Trevifio laughed ; the plan seemed 
to him like children’s chatter. He asked: 

**Where will you open your shop? 
Here ?”’ 

“Oh, no; in Boston. There’s a nice 
little store, just the thing, on M street. 
We saw it to-day, and have the refusal of 
it until to-morrow. Here, look over our 
figures,’’ replied Carlota earnestly; and 
Daisy, equally earnest, handed him a 
neatly-prepared schedule. 

As Mr. Treviiio read over the schedule, 
with various explanations from the girls, 
the indulgent, incredulous smile faded from 
his face and was succeeded by an expres- 
sion of surprise. When the various excel- 
lences of the plan were at last clear, he 
exclaimed : 

‘* Well, [declare ! It looks practicable!” 
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‘*It is practicable, papa.’’ 

‘What objection can you urge against 
it ?”’ was Daisy’s sensible question. 

**I really can’t think of any just now. 
Who is to tend store ?” 

‘* Daisy and I. We will have to hirea 
boy to carry out our bouquets, and Fer- 
guson says we can have Sandy for two dol- 
lars a week. What do you say to our 
scheme ?”” 

**I declare I don’t know what to say. 
I do not quite like the idea of you girls 
keeping shop.’’ 

‘*Do you think that can demean us? 
Do you think honest work demeans any 
one?’’ 

N-o, Daisy, but you see you are girls.”’ 

**Oh, don’t! Because we are girls, have 
we not the privilege of helping ourselves 
and you? Because we are girls, is it neces- 
sary that we should add to your ‘cares, 
papa ?”’ 

‘*No, Carlota, but what will your friends 
say ?” 

‘Some of them will say, ‘ Poor things! 
isn’t it dreadful? What a come-down to 
have to keep shop! Really, it is our duty 
to patronize them.’ And others will say, 
‘Sensible girls! I’ll buy an extra quantity 
of flowers this winter.’ So we will attract 
custom,’’ was Daisy’s laughing answer. 

**Oh, I firmly believe that in three 
months it will be quite fashionable for the 
ladies to come to us for a buttonhole 
bouquet before they start out calling or 
shopping; and as for gentlemen, why, no 
one who is any one will pretend to pur- 
chase elsewhere,’’ added Carlota. 

‘* What does your mother say ?”’ 

‘*She entirely approves. She says we 
are sensible, business-like girls, who will 
not waste our time in vain repinings.’’ 

After mu~h planning and talking, Car- 
lota and Daisy succeeded in opening the 
store as they desired. As they had always 
been sincere and understanding flower- 
worshipers, Ferguson (the head-gardener, 
a cranky, shrewd, hard-working old Scotch- 
man) was their firm friend, and no one 
entered into this scheme with more zeal 
than he. Time that he had hitherto given 
to ornamenting the greenhouses he now 
devoted to work, so that his plants were 
never before so thrifty or so luxuriant. It 
was his-pride to have the girls supplied with 
the largest and freshest rosebuds, the sweet- 
est heliotrope and mignonette, the earliest 
violets, hyacinths, and lilies, carnations and 
fuchsias of the most wonderful shades and 
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combinations, ferns the most graceful, 
orange-blossoms the purest, coleus, begonia, 
and pansies the most variegated, and smi- 
lax unequaled anywhere for length’ and 
greenness ; so that their bouquets and cut- 
flowers were soon famous. It was, indeed, 
as Daisy had prophesied; they were as 
well patronized by those who condescend- 
ingly pitied them as by those who applauded 
their undertaking. It was, to most who 
heard of it, quite.a new departure for de- 
cayed gentility (feminine) to go into such 
business, and the oddity attracted many a 
customer. From one cause and another, 
therefore, the new firm of ‘‘ Trevifio & 
Kenrick, Florists,’ had as much business 
as it could attend to within a month after 
the modest little store was opened, and by 
Christmas, Ferguson, to his secret delight 
(he would not have been guilty of verbal 
praise for the world), had to employ two 
extra workmen. 

One of Trevifio & Kenrick’s earliest and 
best customers was Tomasita Haldane. 
Carlota fumed and fretted, declared she 
wouldn’t wait on the ‘‘ creeping snake,” 
wouldn’t fill her orders, or if she did would 
send faded flowers ; but Daisy insisted that 
her money was as good as any one else’s, 
and would have waited on her when she 
came in person had Carlota fulfilled her 
threat. 

It seemed to Carleton Maxwell that this 
loss of property and consequent necessity 
for Daisy to earn her own bread was too 
great a punishment for him to endure. 
What would her penury have mattered if 
she had still been his betrothed wife? It 
would but have hastened their wedding, 
and anything that tended to that end he 
would have esteemed a blessing. Now he 
was idle and wealthy, eager to share to any 
extent with her and the Trevifios, yet he 
must sit quietly by and witness their troubles 
without even offering to aid them; for a 
tender of money from him would, under 
the present circumstances, be simply insult- 
ing. He went to Felix as soon as he heard 
of the failure, and intimated that he and 
his were at their service ; but no notice was 
taken of his hint, so he did not feel justified 
in speaking any plainer, and Felix did not 
by his manner encourage him to be very 
friendly. Haldane Trevifio was the only 
one of that family who was on good terms 
with Maxwell after he became engaged to 
Tomasita. Mrs. Trevifio, on the .rare 
occasions when they met, was coldly civil ; 
so, too, were Carlota and Annie. Mr. Tre- 








vifio kept out of his way, hardly knowing 
who was most to be blamed in the matter, 
and none of them called upon Tomasita, 
or when they encountered her did more 
than bow. But Haldane felt and acted 
differently ; for one thing he thought that 
as priest inthe Anglican Church, daily and 
hourly preaching and teaching forgiveness, 
it did not become him to espouse or abet 
quarrels or uncharitableness of any sort. 
He was by nature, too, as well as grace, 
averse to ill-feeling ; he loved both Daisy 
and Carleton in the same way, and nearly 
as much as he did Felix and Carlota, and was 
sorely grieved at the trouble between them. 
But, on the other hand, Tomasita had cast 
her toils around him, and he could not 
see her with his mother’s eyes, but sincerely 
believed her to be a sweet-tempered, loving, 
unjustly-judged young creature, and as such 
considered it his duty, as well as a pleasure, 
to espouse her cause,—so far as he could, 
without countenancing any quarrel,—and 
give her as much friendly sympathy and 
priestly advice as possible. 

Tomasita missed no opportunity of tell- 
ing Maxwell that this graceful bouquet or 
that gorgeous-hued flower in her hair had * 
been purchased of Daisy Kenrick. He 
could not request her to cease these pur- 
chases ; why should she not give them her 
custom ? But it stirred him to the soul to 
hear of such things, and he felt like snatch- 
ing the precious flowers from her unappre- 
ciative grasp and laying them next his own 
heart. Tomasita dimly perceived this feel- 
ing, and delighted to torment him ; proba- 
bly because it gave her a stronger realiza- 
tion of her own success in having thus 
won and held him in spite not only of 
Daisy, but of himself too; but she was 
too cunning to let him see aught of this ; 
she always spoke and acted as if he were 
desperately in love with her, and had never 
known another sweetheart. 

The only trouble Tomasita now had was 
Benita; the old woman would not approve 
of this proposed marriage, and always 
raised her voice against it; once she even 
threatened to expose her and her wiles to 
Maxwell, and said that she would tell him 
how faithless she had ever been to all her 
lovers. 

‘¢T will tell him of Felipe Gardia,’’ said 
she one Saturday night when Maxwell was 
under discussion. 

** You will ?’’ replied Tomasita between 
her set teeth, her eyes gleaming with hatred 
and malice. ‘‘ Do it, if youdare! Who 
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nee poor Felipe ? Whose ary struck 
the fatal blow? Have you forgotten that, 
or are you ready to die a shameful death ? 
I think you will not mention Felipe to 
him.”’ 

At this threat the old woman shivered 
and was silent. She had never really 
intended to defy her mistress, whom she 
idolized ; yet some instinct told her that 
this marriage with Maxwell ought not to 
take place; this unwonted rebellion, on 
her part, was not without its effect: it 
made Tomasita suspicious of her, and thor- 
oughly uncomfertable. All through the 
earlier hours of that mild September night 
Tomasita lay wide awake, thinking, plan- 
ning, and trying to decide how to manage 
Benita and Maxwell so that both should 
serve her purposes, and yet not meet again, 
at least, until after the wedding. 

Benita had so long been the ruling power 
of her young mistress’s mind, that her 
opposition to this marriage had more influ- 
ence: than anything any one else could 
say, yet, when morning dawned, Tomasita 
had no more idea of freeing Carleton than 
she had of flying. It was a beautiful 
* Sunday, and, as she had a new autumn 
outfit, Tomasita resolved to go to church. 
She had now laid aside her mourning, and 
reveled in bright colors at her own discre- 
tion, but greatly to Carleton’s horror; he 
liked to see a woman neatly dressed, though 
he could rarely tell what she had on; cer- 
tain textures or certain combinations of 
color would attract him, but rustling fabrics 
or dissonant hues were a positive pain to eye 
and ear, and in this way Daisy had never 
offended. Tornasita had a positive passion 
for scarlet and orange, the two colors 
which, above all others, were least in har- 
mony with her pallid skin, dead-yellow 
hair, and cold-blue eyes; and her new 
costume was a black-and-gold striped silk 
overdress, with a black-velvet underskirt, 
a scarlet Canton crape shawl (and no one 
could wear a shawl more gracefully than 
she), and a black chip bonnet trimmed with 
scarlet poppies and yellow daisies. Rather 


a brilliant street attire for one who, four | 


weeks before, was wearing a widow’s cap | 
and black crape. 

Not a woman or girl in St. Philip’s 
church that morning failed to see Toma- 
sita’s new finery and observe its every 
detail; indeed, quite a number of the 
men were conscious that there was some- 
thing unusually and inappropriately bril- 
liant in her appearance. She knew that 
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| she was ouitie at, ni a was viens she 

| did not know that nine-tenths of the femi- 
| nine noses were turned up in contempt, 
and that nine-tenths of the feminine eyes 
said, ‘‘ Did you ever!’’ Nothing of this, 
however, was sufficiently apparent to dis- 
turb her equanimity. 

The rector of St. Philip’s was ill, and 
Haldane Trevifio had invited a nervous 
young deacon, but just entered into holy 
orders, to assist him. -Perhaps it was a 
natural timidity which overcame him ; per- 
haps it was the reflected glory from Toma- 
sita’s reds and yellows this sunny day 
which dazzled him ; at any rate, something 
confused his sight, and, instead of reading 
the thirth-third chapter of Deuteronomy 
for the first lesson (the new lectionary was 
not then authorized), he, by mistake, read 
the thirty-second. Tomasita shuddered 
for just one instant as the thirty-second 
verse fell on her ear; surely, it was a 
warning, after what Benita had said the 
night before. ‘‘ For their vine is of the 
vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Go- 
morrah ; their grapes are grapes of gall, 
their clusters are bitter.”’ 

Only for an instant did she quail, then 
she said to herself: 

‘*Bah! Twice have I been frightened 
by these words; I will not be a fool again. 
What harm would have come of a longer 
flirtation with Nevin? I had no idea of 
marrying him; I was only cheated out of 
my fun for nothing. And as for the time 
when Benita scared me with her ‘ grapes 
of gall,’ I am sure I should now be happier 
if I had run away with Felipe Gardia, in 
spite of her warning. I'll not be brow- 
beaten now.’’ 

And, stiffening her neck and setting her 
teeth, Tomasita glared sternly and defiantly 
at the innocent, unoffending young deacon 
until, attracted by the mesmerism of her 
gaze, he looked towards her for just an in- 
stant, as he turned the leaf of the sacred 
volume, and was so appalled by her stony 
| stare that he became more confused than 
| before and entirely omitted the next half a 
dozen verses (at which his hearers might 
| have rejoiced, for it was a long chapter), 
| reading the forty-third and fiftieth together, 
| thus—** Rejoice, O ye nations, with his 
| people, as Aaron, thy brother, died in Mount 
| Hor, and was gathered unto his people.” 
The Reverend Haldane noted the blunder, 

but, remembering the first time he officiated 
as deacon, ascribed it to embarrassment, 
and said nothing. . 
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Mrs. Maxwell, who had fulfilled her threat 
of not visiting Tomasita, stared at her | 
future daughter-in-law in dismay that morn- | 
ing when she entered church in such gor- | 
geous array ; the girl had never pleased her | 
eye ; now she was as repulsive in appear- | 
ance as in character. She could not resist | 
the temptation to say to her son that after- 
noon : 

“Carl, did you notice Mrs. Haldane this | 
morning ?”” 

‘*Yes, why ?’’ replied he flushing; he | 
knew what his mother meant. 

‘‘ Did you admire her costume ?” 

*©1? Oh, I never take much notice of a 
lady’s dress.’’ 

‘No, I know you do not—usually ; but | 
a blind man would have noticed that. | 
However, I suppose it is West Indian taste. | 
I must write to Mary and give her a full 
description.” 

‘« That will make no difference to Mary.”’ 

‘« Perhaps not, she understands the crea- 
ture ; but it will amuse her.”’ 

‘* Mother, that is not kind !”’ 

‘*T think it is,—a cruel kindness! It 
would be the kindest thing for you if I 
were to kill her.” 

Carleton thought so, too, but he could 
not say it; he had not yet intimated to his 
mother that he had never loved Tomasita, 
but that he was now beginning to dislike 
her. When his sister had written to him, 
as soon as she heard of his engagement, 
denouncing ‘lomasita in vigorous terms and 
telling him of her flirtations in England 
and of the estimation in which British maids 
and matrons held her, he was very angry ; 
but not, as his mother supposed, because 
Mary had written these things, but because 
she had not written them sooner—as if the 
warnings or opinions of twenty sisters would 
have convinced him, three months ago, 
that Tomasita was a schemer ! 

‘* Will you never regard her differently ?” 
asked Carl. ‘ Never be willing to receive 
her ?”’ 

It was bitter to think that Tomasita was 
to separate him from mother and sister, as 
well as Daisy. 

‘*Never! I will not give you a chance 
to send me hence, my boy; I have deter- 
mined to go to Florida for the winter with 
Cousin Abby, and in the spring I hope to 
go to England. You will probably be 
married soon eo 

‘©Oh, no! Not before 

**Yes, you will! Within six months. 
That woman—but there, I will not abuse 
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her. Of course you intend to have the 
house painted, refurnished, and il 

‘* No, I don’t,’’ answered he hastily. 

‘*You do not? Why, you certainly in- 
tended to have it done for Daisy!” ex- 
claimed she in surprise. 

‘Yes, but this is no time of year to do 
it. I will see to it later,’’ he replied 
quickly. He did not wish to say that the 
old furniture was quite good enough for 
Tomasita, whereas he had planned an ex- 
tensive renovation and beautifying for Daisy. 





CHAPTER XI. 

SEPTEMBER and October passed without 
anything of note occurring. Tomasita 
was not an exigeante person unless her 
heart was really touched, so Carleton was 
not required to give very frequent proofs of 
his allegiance ; one visit in the course of a 
week or ten days entirely satisfied her. 

Barrett, who had ceased paying his court 
to Daisy, now that she had no golden lures, 
was a far more constant visitor than Max- 
well; indeed, with the least show of en- 
couragement he would have proposed to 
her; for he did not, at first, understand 
that her three thousand pounds a year was 
not a life-long income, but only temporary, 
and, owing to her child’s ill health, liable 
to cease at any time. As autumn waned, 
however, he became less ardent and more 
friendly; for Ormsby, who well knew 
Tomasita’s exact pecuniary condition, took 
him into partnership; he feared to risk 
him ‘longer as a business rival. Tomasita 
saw the change in Barrett, but did not 
resent it; where his dollars were counted 
by units, Maxwell’s could be numbered by 
hundreds. 

Mrs. Maxwell knew that her idolized 
son was away from home every evening 
and nearly all day, and supposed that he 
was dancing attendance on his fiancée ; 
but, in truth, a very little of Tomasita went 
a long way with Carleton, who, poor fellow! 
felt her chains weigh more heavily every 
day. His hours were spent with one lively 
comrade or another who could distract his 
mind from his own unpleasant position. 
He became an adept in billiards, and, 
being lucky, won oftener than he lost at 
the card-table; his gambling, therefore, 
did not injure his pocket, whatever it 
may have done to his moral tone. He 
drank more now than he had ever done, 
and, though vulgar dissipation was not to 
his taste, his mother would have been 
horrified if she had suspected how often, 
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when he came home towards the small 
hours, his head was dizzy and his brain 
thick. A few more weeks of this reckless- 
ness would, perhaps, had led him fearfully 
far on the downward road, but a deliver- 
ance was at hand. 

One morning about the last of November 
he received a note from Tomasita, begging 
him to come to her at once. The unusual 
summons surprised him, and he complied. 

‘*It is nearly four months now that we 
have been engaged, isn’t it ?’’ said Toma- 
asita, soon after he appeared in her pres- 
ence. 

** Yes, more than that, isn’t it?” replied 
he. Time had not sped rapidly with him. 

‘*No, this is only November. I was re- 
minded of it to-day by a remark that my 
landlady made; she asked me when I ex- 
pected to be married.’”’ 

** Well, what did you tell her? That it 
was none of her business ?” asked Carleton. 

‘*No, I couldn’t say that, for she wants 
my rooms for some of her relatives, unless 
we are to be married soon.’’ 

“‘There’s no particular hurry about it.’’ 

Tomasita didn’t agree with him, but it 
was not policy to risk aquarrel, She sweetly 
replied, ‘*Of course not. The reason I 
speak of this is to let you know what sort 
of a person she is. I think I shall go and 
board with the Ormsbys this winter.’’ 

‘* The Ormsbys!” exclaimed he quickly. 

“Yes, The Ormsbys,” replied she slowly, 
looking full into his soft, troubled, hunted 
hazel eyes with her hard, steely-blue ones. 
‘¢Why not?” 

“Oh! no reason; I was only surprised.” 

**I don’t see why. Mr. Ormsby is my 
lawyer, his sister is my friend. Where else 
can I go?’’ 

‘I don’t know. 
want you ?’”’ 

‘*T neither know nor care. She is such 
a nonentity that her opinion is of no ac- 
count. Even her own daughter, Daisy Ken- 
rick, has always ignored her.’’ 

**When do you intend to move?’ said 
he, entirely disregarding the gauutlet thus 
thrown down, and not thoroughly believing 
the statement about Mrs. Leonard. 

Tomasita was telling the truth, however, 
for once. A portion of the truth she sup- 
pressed. She omitted to tell Maxwell that 
Mrs. Leonard had added that she could 
not have kept her in her house much 
longer under any circumstances, as she was 
constantly making mischief among the 
other boarders; nor did she say that she 


Does Mrs. Ormsby 





had volunteered the information that, as 
she expected to be married soon, she had 
intended to leave in a month or two. 

Three days elapsed, and Tomasita had 
not so much as mentioned her proposed 
change of abode, not even to the persons 
most interested—Mrs. Leonard, the Orms- 
bys, and Benita. She was lounging on a 
sofa, the picture of slipshod ease (it was 
a wild, stormy day, and she expected no 
visitors), with a sensational novel in one 
hand, the other hand, from time to time, 
dipping into a box of Stephen Whitman’s 
justly-famous bon-bons, and conveying a 
sweet morsel to her eager lips; her shoe- 
less feet stretched out at full length, and 
her tumbled corn-silk hair straggling over 
the sofa pillow. Benita entered the room, 
and, handing her a yellow envelope, said : 

‘*Here is a message for you. No an- 
swer.” 

‘**1’m too comfortable to budge. 
it and give it to me.’’ 

Benita did so, and as Tomasita read the 
brief telegram her expression of lazy con- 
tent vanished—/orever. She made a few 
remarks more noticeable for brevity, force, 
and profanity than for any connection they 
had with the document she gazed at; this 
was in English, though it came from Porto 
Rico and bore Renato Vangas’s signature, 
and was as follows : 

“Concha is dead. Dolores is free. 
your best; I will do mine.”’ 

Alarmed at the wild pallor on her mis- 
tress’s face, Benita cried: 

‘* What is it? Whom is it from ?’’ 

And for all answer, Tomasita read it 
aloud, if such a whisper could be aloud, 
and Benita fell on the floor beside her mis- 
tress and began to sob. 

“ Hush !’’ cried Tomasita. ‘*No one 
must suspect this. Be silent, and for your 
life do not breathe it !’’ 

**Is there any chance yet? It must be 
true; what can we do?’’ asked Benita, 
curious but hopeful. 

Evidently Concha and Dolores were of 
great importance. 

‘*In this country, and with money, I can 
contrive an escape. Listen.’? And as 
Tomasita spoke, the old woman’s face gradu- 
ally brightened. 

The ensuing day another note brought 
Carleton to her side. 

‘** Maxwell” (this was what she frequently 
called him, and he had become weary of 
hinting that it was not a lady-like way of 
addressing a man, not even her betrothed), 
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‘IT do think some of your countrywomen 
are very hard-hearted.’’ 

** Why so ?”’ 

Leaning one arm on his knee, she had 
thrown herself gracefully on a hassock at 
his feet, and, lifting her blue, tear-dewy 
eyes, she answered : 

‘*Miss Melissa Ormsby won’t have me 
there, and——”’ 

‘* Thought you said she was your friend ?” 

“‘T said so, and I believed so, but’’ (a 
sob) ‘fone is so often deceived! And 
Mrs. Leonard is so very disagreeable, she 
says I-must leave because—because—well, 
your visits make people talk !” 

‘*The dev—the deuce! Don’t they 
know that we are engaged ?’’ The last word 
came out with an effort. 

‘¢ Y-e-s, but they say very unkind things. 
They think, or pretend to think, that there 
is something wrong because your motherand 
the Trevifios never notice me. It is very 
hard to be a stranger in a—a strange land.” 
And Tomasita really did squeeze out a 
genuine tear or two, which she took good 
care not to dry up with her handkerchief, 
but suffered them to fall upon her hand. 

**T will see’ Mrs. Leonard at once.’’ 
And as he spoke he rose hastily and left the 
room. 

Tomasita had been more than usually 
offensive that day, and Mrs. Leonard very 
unwisely spoke her mind freely concerning 
her objectionable boarder, averring warmly 
that, in her estimation, Mrs. Haldane was 
‘* no better than she should be.’’ 

Strange to say, this is generally under- 
stood to be a most damnatory phrase; but 
why? Who is any better than he or she 
should be? According to the highest 
written authority, ‘‘ there is none that doeth 
good; no, not one.’’ And why isit almost 
invariably women to whom this expression 
is applied ? 

Carleton did not attempt to elucidate 
these mysteries, but proceeeded to defend 
Tomasita with just as much energy as if he 
had loved her devotedly. Of course, Mrs. 
Leonard whirled around, and ate her own 
words in a manner worthy of Uriah Heep; 
but Maxwell’s wrath and chivalry were 
aroused, and he told her that Mrs. Haldane 
would leave her house the next day. 

Tomasita exhibited no pleasure when she 
learned from Maxwell how he had defended 
her ; only said, sadly and uncomplainingly : 

‘It is only because I am a foreigner that 
they dare to pick at me thus. I am home- 
less, and, but for you, friendless. Until we 


are married, I shall have to submit to just 
such insults.’’ 

“ Then we might as well be married soon.” 

“It is usually the bride’s privilege to 
name the day, but I cede that and all other 
rights to you.”’ 

**Oh, no! Choose the day yourself.’’ 

“I suppose we may as well decide upon 
it now as any time.” 

‘‘ Yes, of course,” said he. But think- 
ing, ‘‘ The evil day can’t be put off forever, 
unfortunately.”’ 

** Then how will Christmas Eve do?”’ 

‘‘ Christmas Eve! Why, it is only three 
weeks off!” 

‘Four weeks from to-morrow exactly. 
Can you not get your trousseau ready in 
that time? Ordo you expect me to pre- 
pare an elaborate wardrobe? What time 
do you select, if my date does not suit ?” 

**Oh, it suits me, if you can get ready 
by that time.’’ 

‘* Well, Christmas Eve then. 
shall I board in the meantime ?”’ 

‘*T will see about that to-morrow.” 

But when to-morrow came Maxwell was 
persuaded to accept Mrs. Leonard’s humble 
apologies and allow the wedding to take 
place in her parlor. This last clause car- 
ried the day ; anything rather than kneel 
with Tomasita at St. Philip’s altar, where 
he had hoped to make Daisy his wife ! 

So the fiat went forth, and he was to be 
executed (as he described it to himself) on 
Christmas Eve. When he told his mother 
of it, she said: 

‘“*Then if you will have the marriage 
take place in the morning, I will give you 
the wedding breakfast here. That will save 
gossip, and will keep our world from know- 
ing how thoroughly I object to this match. 
Thus far, and no farther, I will submit to 
the inevitable. Where do you go for your 
trip?” 

‘<I don’t know; I haven’t thought of 
it.’ And Carleton answered in so lifeless 
and weary a tone that his mother looked at 
him in surprise. 

He sat, half buried in a large green vel- 
vet easy-chair, with his head drooping to 
one side, and such a sad, hopeless expres- 
sion in the curves of his mouth and in his 
downcast eyes that, for the first time, his 
mother suspected that his was not to bea 
happy marriage. As she gazed at him, he, 


Where 


unconscious of her scrutiny, was thinking : 
‘* Only four weeks more with my mother ! 
This woman, in four weeks’ time, will have 





cut me off from every friend except Hal- 
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dane. First, Daisy was torn from me by 
her arts ; second, by my infernal stupidity. 
Then the Trevifios, my oldest and truest 
friends; and now my mother. Why, even 
my good old Guy will have to stay out of 
the house ; I will not have even a dog left 
of those who loved me six months ago.”’ 

His revery was abruptly closed by his 
mother’s startling words : 

** Carl, you do not love that woman !”’ 

‘*Why do you say that?’’ he retorted 
quickly, looking earnestly at her and won- 
dering what had just roused her to this 
knowledge. 

‘* Because I know it is so.’’ 

‘« Well, suppose it is; what good will it 
do me to own it?’’ answered he heavily. 

“ Oh, Carl, it is not too late! Break ad 

*<It is too late. Besides, if she wants to 
marry me, why let her. Nooneelse wants 
me.”’ 

‘*Why did you ever propose to her if 
you did not love her? Oh, if you loved 
her then * 

‘©T never loved her, mother. I never 
pretended to. As for proposing to her, 
why there was nothing else for me to do.” 

Mrs. Maxwell said nothing; an idea 
came into her head which she resolved to 
put into execution. She would at least 
try to save her son. She had said, and 
meant every word of it, that nothing would 
induce her to notice Tomasita; but now 
she determined to call upon her and try to 
rouse her generosity by telling her that, if 
this marriage took place, it would wreck 
the happiness of two people, Daisy and 
Carleton, and there would be no one pleased 
but Tomasita. Surely, she thought, the 
woman will not be so selfish as to gratify 
herself at the expense of two others. For 
it never occurred to Mrs. Maxwell that any 
one could help loving her handsome, noble 
son ; she could not conceive of any woman 
marrying a man to whom she was indiffer- 
ent, and who had no affection for her, just 
from mercenary and spiteful motives. Nor 
did Carleton know what feelings ruled 
Tomasita. When with him she was sweet 
and tender; she had from the very first 
evinced a decided partiality for him; and, 








thoroughly honest himself, he never sus- | 


pected that she was playing a part, never 
insulted her even in his inmost heart by 
thinking that his wealth was the strongest 
virtue he possessed in her eyes. 

Mrs. Maxwell accordingly called upon 
Tomasita the next day, and found that 
young woman ina very unpreposessing con- 





dition of mind ; somehow she had learned 
that her future mother-in-law had resolved 
to ignore her, and she attributed this visit 
to Mrs. Maxwell’s dread of on dit; she 
fancied that, for the sake of appearances, 
the older lady had been forced to recognize 
her, at least to a limited extent, and she 
imagined that she had now the whip-hand, 
and could be as haughty and uncivil as she 
pleased. 

After the weather had been duly dis- 
cussed, little Arthur’s health and the move- 
ments of the Haldanes inquired after, 
Mrs. Maxwell said: : 

“Mrs. Haldane, my son tells me that 
Christmas Eve is to be your wedding-day.”’ 

** Yes, so we have decided.’’ 

‘*T shall esteem it a favor, a very great 
favor, if you will postpone it a few months.”’ 

Tomasita looked at her visitor in silence 
a few seconds, then replied: 

“Ah? Why should | do you a favor? 
What kindness, what decent civility even, 
have you shown me, since my engagement 
to Carleton, that I should consult your 
wishes in this or any other matter ?” 

Mrs. Maxwell could not answer this, so 
had to change her line of argument. 

“Then, for Cari’s sake, will you ai 

“Did he send you to ask this?” hastily 
queried Tomasita, her cold blue eyes look- 
ing like daggers. 





“é No——’’ 
‘I thought not. This is your own 
notion. Now let me say, once for all, 


that no power on earth will force me to 
give him up. Why should I? Because 
you don’t like me? You think that if I 
were to set him free he could run back to 
Daisy Kenrick, but you are mightily mis- 
taken; she broke her engagement of her 
own accord, and now Frank Sturtevant is 
her devoted lover.’’ 

“ Frank Sturtevant! What do you mean?” 

‘*What I say. The whole Sturtevant 
family is helping him court her—and he 
will win.”’ 

‘*But this has nothing to do with my 
request 

‘*Which I decline even to consider. 
You have let me manage my own affairs 
thus far; pray continue to do so. I wil/ 
not break my engagement. I am not fickle 
and whimsical—like Miss Kenrick.” 

Repenting that she had called on Toma- 
sita, Mrs. Maxwell went sadly home. She 





did not quite believe that statement about 
Frank Sturtevant, but she thought it would 
do no harm to make a few casual inquiries 
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about him, and wherever among her large 
circle of acquaintances she mentioned his 
name she found that his attentions to 
Daisy were well known. A call on his 
sister, Mrs. Abbott, showed her that his 
family were quite anxious for the marriage, 
and were, indeed, ‘‘ helping him to court 
her.” This troubled her, for the Sturte- 
vants were cordial, warm-hearted, but also 
rather domineering people, who had hosts 
of friends, and who always took the lead 
wherever they went. Frank was the oldest 
of the family, a tall, handsome fellow, of 
perhaps five-and-thirty, who was a great 
beau in spite of his well-known dissipation, 
Frank had been ‘‘seeing life’’ for twenty 
years, and his only hope of reformation, 
according to his family, lay in a goed wife. 
He had just returned from a three years’ visit 
to Paris, and Daisy’s girlishness, innocence, 
and winning simplicity were such a striking 
contrast to the society he had frequented 
of late that he really fell in love with her. 
Not a day passed that he did not stop in 
the store and purchase a bouquet; not a 
week elapsed that he did not spend at 
least one evening at Cushing Elms; every 
one, except Daisy herself, knew his inten- 
tions from the first, and every one agreed 
that it would be the making of him. A few 
people were bold enough to suggest that 
reforming a rake is ever a risky experi- 
ment for the girl; but, as usual, the girl’s 
good was not taken into consideration. 
** His sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, 
especially his cousins, whom he reckoned 
up by dozens,’’ espoused his cause with 
hearty ardor. Daisy innocently wondered 
why the Sturtevants, the Lawrence, Hooper, 
and Tilton girls (Frank’s cousins) had so 
suddenly become fond of her, but she 
ascribed it to their kind-heartedness ; now 
that she and Carlota were poor, why should 
any one be effusive to either of them from 
any hidden motive? 

Sturtevant’s sudden reform—or, perhaps, 
it may be more accurately described as a 
temporary respite of dissipation—and his 
devotion to Daisy Kenrick were common 
topics of conversation in parlors and club- 
rooms. Bets were freely offered as to how 
long the former would last, and with what 
success the latter would meet. Maxwell 


heard these things discussed, of course, and 
ground his teeth with rage, but was power- 
less to do more; he did not believe that 
Daisy would accept Sturtevant, but he hated 
to think of her receiving his attentions. 
However, no regrets on Maxwell’s part 
6* 





would retard the coming of Christmas Eve. 
The short December days sped by with 
frightful rapidity, and Tomasita’s unwonted 
energy in getting her trousseau convinced 
him that she had no idea of postponing the 
wedding until balmier weather. He made 
no allusions to marriage settlements, though 
his bride-elect gave him more than one 
hint to do so, until, at her instance, Ormsby, 
as her lawyer, spoke openly of the matter; 
then he gave instructions to his lawyers to 
settle fifty thousand dollars upon her, to 
become absolutely hers and under her sole 
control as soon as she became Mrs. Carle- 
ton Maxwell. A few days before the 
twenty-fourth, just after this important set- 
tlement was decided upon, Tomasita called 
upon Ormsby, Barrett also happening to be 
present. After leading up to the subject, 
she said, ‘‘ How had I better invest that 
money ?”’ 

‘* That is as you choose. Bonds, United 
States bonds, pay a low rate of interest, 
but they are as good as gold; railroad 
stock pays better, but there is more risk; 
real estate, if well managed, is usually the 
best ; sometimes, however, there is difficulty 
in selling it except at a discount, and the 
taxes must be paid.”’ 

Ormsby was diplomatic ; he did not in- 
tend to take the responsibility of directing 
her choice. 

‘* Then I don’t want real estate. 
did you say I could sell easiest ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, as to that, we would attend to 
the sale of anything for you.”’ 

‘*T mean, how can I put that fifty thou- 
sand in some safe place where I could get 
the money at any moment ?”’ 

A queer question. Ormsby hardly under- 
stood it. 

‘Well, bonds could be sold at almost 
any time.”’ 

‘*Then put it into bonds. But fix it so 
that I can get the money for them any- 
where.”’ 

‘* United States bonds are salable in any 
part of the civilized world.”’ 

‘“*Then that will do. And in doing 
what you propose with this money as 

“Oh, we do not propose this investment, 
my dear madam,’’ interposed Ormsby 
quickly. ‘‘We merely suggest it as the 
best means of realizing “tg 

‘* Yes, Lunderstand. Well, when you put 
this money into bonds for me, I do not 
want my present name to appear.’’ 

‘*Of course not! The money will not be 
yours until you become Mrs. Carleton 
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Maxwell, and will be settled upon you as 
Tomasita Maxwell.” 

That evidently did not suit; she played 
nervously with the tassels of her muff a 
moment, then hesitatingly asked : 

‘Must my name appear at all ?”’ 

‘«In the settlements? Oh, yes.”’ 

“‘Couldn’t it be settled on Tomasita 
Vangas ?”’ 

‘* That was your maiden name ?”’ 

“You.” 

“Oh, no! You ceased to be a Vangas, 
in the eyes of the law, when you married 
Haldane.” 

Tomasita was not satisfied yet; there 
was something more, something of import- 
ance, to be said. Meanwhile, Barrett had 
been eyeing her closely, but had said noth- 
ing. Ormsby added: 

‘¢ Whai is your father’s Christian name? 
After your marriage, you might, perhaps, 
make it over to him for safe-keeping.’”’ 

‘*No, no! That will not do at all.”’ 

What did you say his first name is?’’ 
said Barrett. 

Tomasita looked at him in surprise, then 
said : 

** Renato. 
pear.”’ 

‘*Certainly not; there is no necessity 
for it to do so. It may be necessary to 
give your birthplace, and that is Porto 
Rico, I believe?’’ replied Barrett, to 
Ormsby’s surprise. 

The older man knew that Barrett had 
not made this absurd statement without 
having a reason for so doing; so, though 
curious, he said nothing. 

‘Ves, I was born near Aguadillo,’’ 
Tomasita hesitatingly answered. ‘But 
remember, my father’s name, Renato Van- 
gas, must not be mixed up in this. When 
can I have the money ?”’ 

“The settlements will be presented for 
Mr. Maxwell’s signature the day before his 
marriage, and you can realize at once.’’ 

‘* We go to Charleston and New Orleans 
for the winter, and are to leave Boston by 
the evening train on the day of our mar- 
riage; can you arrange it so that you can 
have the money to invest for me that 
day ?”’ 

‘*We will try, but it is not customary to 
have so large a sum in money as settle- 
ments. We can stipulate on your behalf, 
however, that the dower must be in the 
form of United States bonds, if you wish ?” 

“Very well, Mr. Ormsby. I authorize 
you accordingly. The moment that I am 


But his name must not ap- 





Mrs. Maxwell I will give you instructions 
as to—to disposing of the money.”’ 

After Tomasita left the office, Ormsby 
exclaimed to his partner: 

‘* Now isn’t that queer? There is some- 
thing behind all this; what do you suppose 
it is?”’ 

‘¢ Suppose ?’’ repeated Barrett oracularly. 
**T don’t suppose anything about it; the 
thing is as clear as A, B, C.”’ 

‘* You are sharper than I am, then, for | 
can’t see into this millstone.’’ 

‘¢This woman, Arthur Haldane’s widow 
(for I believe that much, as he owned her 
to his family and she visited them before 
her marriage), is an arch impostor. She is 
not the daughter of this Renato Vangas 
any more than I am; why don’t he visit 
her, or be at her wedding if he is her father? 
He is connected with her in some way, | 
presume, but she is playing a part, and be- 
fore long that haughty Maxwell will dis- 
cover something not to her credit.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE nearer the 24th of December ap- 
proached, the more Maxwell realized what 
an insane, cut-throat deed his marriage 
would be. He could not think of any 
good reason for postponing the wedding, 
and a most cogent reason it would have to 
be that would convince Tomasita; and he 
instinctively felt that it would be next to 
impossible to put it off entirely. Honor 
forbade his retreat at this late day. Would 
it not be rightfully esteemed a cowardly 
thing for a man to desert his fiancée on the 
very eve of his wedding when he had no 
excuse for doing so except that he still 
loved another? Were heto do suck a thing, 
the most natural question for every one to 
ask would be, ‘‘ Why did you ever propose 
to Tomasita?” Had he suspected that 
Daisy loved him as fondly as ever, he would 
have cast aside all hesitancy ; but so well 
had she and the Trevifios guarded her 
secret, that no one had any doubt that she 
was quite heart-free. 

Tomasita knew Carleton’s heart was not 
in her keeping, knew that he still loved 
Daisy, and fervently hoped that Daisy 
loved him; for herein, aside from money, 
would be her greatest glory in this mar- 
riage. At any rate, Daisy had suffered ; 


she had read that in the girl’s face, so her 
triumph was not an empty one. 

She was too cunning ever to attempt to 
force a quarrel, or risk too earnest a dis- 
cussion with Carleton ; but she contrived to 
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rule him even at this early day; sweet 
smiles or pearly tears were, according to 
circumstances, her favorite means of con- 
quering him. He could not be harsh or 
petulant, when, leaning her fair head on 
his shoulder, or, if this were not conven- 
ient, owing to time and place, clasping 
his arm in her long lithe fingers, she would 
raise her big blue eyes appealingly to his 
face, and, sighing, say: 

‘¢ Ah, you don’t love me as you used to, 
or you wouldn’t be so harsh to your poor 
little Tomasita!’’ (Tomasita stood five 
feet sixin her stockings.) Or else it would 
be, ‘‘ Just as you say, dearest; I don’t 
really care. Kiss me, love; don’t let’s 
quarrel, for you are all I have in the world.”’ 

Carleton was a devoted friend to dogs 
of all sorts. 


“ Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brack ot lym, 
Or bobtail-tike, or trundle-tail,’’ 


they were all, in his eyes, worth at least a 
kindly word. He was hardly ever seen 
without one or two at his heels, for they 
took to him as readily as he to them. 
Tomasita hated and feared the entire canine 
race as thoroughly as they hated and 
despised her. One would suppose that this 
would have been grounds for half a dozen 
disputes ; but no; somehow, without say- 
ing ten words on the subject, she had got- 
ten him into the habit of ignoring dogs 
entirely when he was with her, and he had 
made no objection when she carelessly re- 
marked that no dog should ever cross the 
threshold of any house of which she was 
mistress. 

He disliked almost everything that she 
liked ; and her favorite amusements, nearly 
all her tastes, except music, were his abomi- 
nations. His friends tried to be civil to 
her for his sake, but she did not meet them 
even half-way, while the companions of her 
choice were in most case obnoxious to him. 
She was at the Ormsbys fully half her 
leisure hours, and it was not pleasant to 
him to think that they and Barrett would 
probably be constant and welcomed visit- 
ors at his house. 

On one occasion he spoke, though not 
fully, to Haldane Trevifio of the scant 
pleasure he anticipated in this marriage. 

‘* You surprise me, Carl,’’ said the young 
priest. ‘*I—all of us—fancied you were 
in love with her.”’ 


‘© Did I act like an ardent lover? Was | 





I as devoted to her as I used to be to— 
to Daisy ?”’ 

‘*No, perhaps not. But you always, 
from the first time you met her, seemed to 
like her very much. You will probably 
feel differently after you are married and 
settled ; or do you intend to postpone o 

‘©Oh, by no means!” exclaimed Carl. 
He saw that Haldane was not in sympathy 
with him, and changed the conversation. 
Presently Haldane asked : 

“IT suppose you remember Frank Sturte- 
vant, don’t you? Your aunt Julia’s hus- 
band’s nephew ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember him. Why?’’ 

Carleton’s “ Aunt Julia’’ was the widow 
of Mrs. Maxwell’s favorite brother, who 
had quite recently married a Mr. Tilton, 
Sturtevant’s uncle. The Tiltons were in- 
timate with the Maxwells, and Carl had 
been obliged to invite the girls to his wed- 
ding ; indeed, his mother had intimated 
that the Hoopers and Sturtevants ought to 
be invited, too, but that had not yet been 
done. 

‘* He has proposed to Daisy.’’ 

‘*Surely she has not accepted him! 
Your father will never consent to her mar- 
rying such a dissipated fellow !’’ 

‘*Oh, I assure you he is quite steady 
now. And if Daisy wishes it, of course 
father will not say no.”’ 

‘* Does she wish it? 
him ?” 

‘*Oh, yes! At least she accepted him 
on conditions of some sort—that he would 
not drink or gamble within a certain time, 
I suppose.”’ 

Trevifio was mistaken. Daisy had at 
first said a most decided mo to Sturtevant ; 
but when he begged her to consider the 
matter a little, and assured her that his 
whole future, temporal and eternal, lay in 
her hands, she consented to give him a final 
answer in four weeks. This hesitancy was 
regarded by Sturtevant and the Trevifios 
as a certain victory for the former, and as 
such had been: told to Haldane, who had 
no idea that he was giving Carl a false im- 
pression. 

Tomasita had, to Carleton’s surprise, 
made quite a point of having the whole 
Trevifio family at her wedding. 

‘« They are your oldest and best friends,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘and closely connected 
with me by marriage ; why should they not 
come ?”’ 

And she had sent a special card to Daisy 
without saying anything about it. 





Did she accept 
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Haldane Trevifio, believing that the in- 
terest and affection for Daisy of which she 
so often spoke must be genuine, told her of 
Daisy’s engagement to Sturtevant, and she 
sent him a card too, but did not allude 
to his invitation or Daisy’s until the night 
before Christmas Eve. 

The Trevifio family held a solemn con- 
clave as to what they should do about ac- 
cepting these invitations. 

‘«T must say, I think it is the height of 
impertinence for them to have sent us any 
cards at all!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Trevifio in- 
dignantly. 

‘« And see !’’ cried Carlota. ‘‘ Tomasita 
has actually addressed Daisy’s with her own 
hand !”’ 

‘¢Am J the only one honored ?’’ asked 
Daisy, trying to forget whose name should 
have been linked with Carleton’s on those 
cards. 

“ Honored /” repeated Annie, whochanced 
to be present. 

‘*T suppose we are not to go?’’ asked 
Mr. Trevifio meekly. He had not forgot- 
ten the important part he had played in 
bringing about this marriage. 

‘* You should go by all means; in fact, 
you cannot, with decency, stay away,’’ 
said his wife. He understood her, though 
the others did not. 

*¢T don’t see why, mamma,”’ cried Car- 
lota. ‘I don’t suppose they expect us.”’ 

‘“Ves, they do! The bride-elect was in 


‘*Did you know that my little sisters, 
Maggie and Clausina, are to officiate as 
bridesmaids ?’’ asked Daisy, after they had 
come to a decision about the presents. 

‘« Bridesmaids! A widow have brides- 
maids! What a ridiculous idea!’’ ex- 
claimed Carlota. 

‘€ So some people will think ; but Toma- 
sita intends to be surrounded with all the 
glory possible. She says that her only 
reason for not being married in St. Philip’s 
is that her ‘ dear friend, Mrs. Leonard,’ 
made such a point of having the wedding 
at her house; and she added, ‘ Perhaps 
| you know, too, that Carleton does not like 
show and parade, and strongly objects to 
a church wedding.’ Mrs. Maxwell gives 
| the breakfast and reception.”’ 
| Every one remembered that Daisy was to 
| have been married in St. Philip’s, and that 
| Carleton had not so much as intimated an 
| objection, so they all took Tomasita’s state- 
| ment with a grain of salt. 
| Wonder what she will wear?’’ said 
| Carlota. ‘* Gray or brown?” 
| ** White, if you please! A white satin 


| dress, a white lace veil, and orange-blos- 





| 
| 


| soms—the latter ordered of us.’’ 


| Oh, Daisy! 
| better ?”’ 
| Whether she knew any better or not, 


Don’t she know any 


| such were Tomasita’s intentions; she car- 
be them out to the letter in spite of 


various hints that it was not customary for 


the store this morning, Aunt Laura,’’ ex- | a widow to dress thus. 


plained Daisy, ‘‘to order the flowers for 
her wedding, and at her urgent request I 
promised to make the bridal bouquet with 
my own hands, as well as to be present at 
the ceremony, breakfast, and reception. 
Of course, the rest of you can do as you 
please, but I intend to go.”’ 

** You do!’’ cried Mrs. Trevifio. 

** You are not in earnest ?’’ asked Car- 
lota. 

**T am in earnest; why should I subject 
myself to all sorts of gossip by not attend- 
ing ?”’ 

‘* People may think you were not asked.” 

‘*Now, Carlota! As if Tomasita will 
not let that be generally understood ! 
What shall we send the happy couple ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ was the unanimous reply. 
‘‘For one thing, we cannot afford it,’’ 
added Mrs. Trevifio. ‘‘ All that we could 
honestly give would be entirely too simple 
and inexpensive to please the bride.”’ 

So Tomasita was not obliged to thank 
any of that household for a wedding-gift. 


| Mrs. Trevifio. 


“Who is to give away the bride ?” asked 
‘* José, you ought to fill 
| that office.”’ 
| “*Mr. Ormsby. 
| Ormsby affair.”’ 
| The twenty-fourth that year was on 
| Tuesday. The Saturday before that event- 
| ful date Tomasita again appeared at Mr. 
| Ormsby’s office ; he greeted her cordially, 
| saying: 
|. ‘I am very happy to see you, madame, 
| but, I trust, your visit is not caused by any 
| trouble regarding your dowry ?”’ 
‘Oh, no! that is all right. What trou- 
ble could there be ?’’ she asked anxiously. 
|  ** None whatever, my dear madame, un- 
| less at this late day you were to insist upon 
| a larger sum.”’ 
| “Would you advise that? Because——” 
| ‘*Bynomeans! By nomeans! Between 
| ourselves I think it is a very fine sum, 
though, of course, I do not admit that it is 
enough when I discuss it with Mr. Max- 
well’s lawyers.”” 


It is to be quite an 




















“Could I get more ?”’ 

Heretofore she had been well satisfied 
with fifty thousand dollars; but, now that 
the bare possibility of getting more had 
presented itself to her mind, she could not 
readily give up the idea. 

“*T really do not think you could, not 
at present, that is; later, I haven’t a doubt 
that you will have all you want ; a husband 
is usually very generous during the honey- 
moon.”’ 

‘‘There is no telling what may happen ; 
but, Mr. Ormsby, I have come to you for 
assistance in a very important matter. I 
this morning received a letter from my 
father, which ought to have reached me 
some days ago; in it he writes that he 
expects to arrive in New York to-morrow 
or Monday.”’ 

“ How gratifying! Just in time for your 
wedding. I didn’t know that you expected 
him.”’ 

“T didn’t expect him, and it isn’t grati- 
fying; I don’t want him to be at my wed- 
ding at all.” 

Tomasita spoke very emphatically ; 
Ormsby and Barrett looked as surprised as 
they felt. 
unexpected, and continued : 

‘¢ For various reasons best known to our- 
selves, my father does not approve of this 
marriage, and has written to that effect. 
If he arrives here before it is over, he will 
make a fuss; he has a very high temper, 
and there’s no telling what he might say 
or do.”’ 

‘*Would he not make more fuss if he 
arrived after the ceremony ?”’ 

‘*Yes—no—lI don’t know. When it is 
once over, he may realize the uselessness of 
opposition ; perhaps he will overlook the 
disadvantages of the affair for the sake of 
the advantages.” 

“That means,” thought both men, “ that 
she will buy his silence when she has fifty 
thousand at her command ; like most other 
men, he has his price. And this is why she 
wants that money in her own hands and at 
once.” 

‘*TIt is too late now to prevent his pres- 
ence, is it not?’’ asked Barrett. 

‘No, not if I can get some one to go 
to New York immediately, meet him when 
he lands, and detain him there by fraud or 
persuasion—I don’t care what means are 
used—until Tuesday morning.” 

“ Perhaps he will not be easily detained.” 

‘* Then, as he knows nothing whatever of 
this country, it will be very easy to take 


She saw that her remarks were | 
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him on some roundabout journey, or have 
him miss an important train. If any one 
will do that, I will pay all expenses and 
give him two or three hundred dollars 
besides. Can you suggest any reliable per- 
son, Mr. Ormsby ?”’ 

‘*T am at your service, Mrs. Haldane,” 
said Barrett quickly. ‘‘ I would offer to go 
gratis ; but, as you know, my time is valu- 
able. If you are willing to give me three 
hundred dollars and pay our expenses, I 
will guarantee that Mr. Vangas shall not 
arrive here until five o’clock next Tuesday 
afternoon.”’ 

Barrett had some private business which 
called him to New York, and he had in- 
tended to leave Boston that very night, so 
he thought that he might as well have 
Tomasita’s three hundred. He was curious 
about this Vangas too; he felt that there 
was a mystery, and he flattered himself that 
a few hours’ unrestrained intercourse with 
the West Indian would help him to solve it. 

‘*Oh, how kind of you, Mr. Barrett! 
If you yourself undertake it, I consider it 
as good as done.”’ 

‘*Thank you for the compliment, Mrs. 
Haldane. I will try to deserve it. But 
how am I to find Mr. Vangas?”’ 

‘He is a passenger on this steamer,” 
said Tomasita, handing Barrett a slip of 
paper, on which was written the name of 
the steamer, of its captain, and of the 
steamship company to which it belonged. 
‘* Can you find it?’’ 

‘* Very easily; I know that pier well. 
What does he look like? Dark? Tall?’ 

‘* He is dark, very dark, but not tall ; 
just about my height.”’ 

‘* Then you are like him in figure, if not 
in face?”’ 

‘*No, I have my mother’s features, com- 
plexion, and general appearance. Here are 
two photographs which I brought for this 
purpose ; they are good likenesses, and will 
aid you.’’ 

‘* Am I to say that you sent me, or shall 
I just scrape acquaintance with him ?”’ 

**Oh, no; tell him you know me well. 
He is a man of the world, and very sus- 
picious of strangers.”’ 

“Perhaps Mrs. Haldane will give you a 
letter of introduction,” suggested Ormsby. 

‘* That will be the wisest plan, I think,’’ 
answered Barrett. 

So Tomasita wrote the letter and gave it 
to Barrett, together with a liberal sum for 
expenses; she had little knowledge of 
money’s true value, and none at all of the 
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cost of traveling in the United States, and 
drew a check for the amount requested by 
Barrett, an amount that left a large margin 
for incidentals. 

He ascertained that the steamer was not 
expected in New York until Monday morn 
ing, and made arrangements to be notified 
as soon as she was telegraphed off Sandy 
Hook, then passed Sunday with his friends 
and according to his liking. He remained 
at his hotel all Monday morning until he 
received the desired notification of the 
steamer’s approach, which, owing to the 
dilatoriness of the messenger employed, 
was not until noon, barely an hour before 
she was alongside her own pier. 

The first man who boarded the steamer 
as she touched the wharf was Barrett. With 
Tomasita’s letter and his own card as cre- 
dentials, he accosted one or two dark- 
visaged men with : 

‘*Beg pardon, sir, but is this Mr. Van- 
gas ?”’ 

Two replied in the negative, but the third 
pointed to a small, anxious-looking’ man, 
and said: 

‘* No, sefior, it is he.’’ 

Again he said: 

** Pardon me, sir, but I think this is Mr. 
Vangas ?”” 

‘* That is my name,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Allow me to introduce myself,’’ and 
Barrett presented his card, ‘‘ and give you 
this letter from your daughter, who desired 
me to show you any courtesies that lay in 
my power.”’ 

Vangas read the letter slowly, and then 
asked : 

‘* Is Mrs. Haldane in New York ?”’ 

“Oh, no! But as I was coming to this 
city on business—I reside in Boston—she 
requested me to meet you. My partner 
and I are her lawyers, as well, I am proud 
to sav, as her friends,’’ 

«She is well, I hope ?’’ 

‘«In perfect health! Has not been ill a 
day since she came to this country.’’ 

“[ wonder at that, I should think such 
a day as this would freeze her,’’ replied 
Vangas, with a shiver. 

‘© Oh, you will soon become accustomed 
to our winters and enjoy them; this, we 
think, is a fine bracing day, though per- 
haps it is a little cold here at the wharf. 
Have you no heavier overcoat ?”” 

‘* No, and I must purchase one immedi- 
ately. Can I get a fur one ?”’ 

‘*A seal-lined coat is what you want. 
Are you ready to go ashore ?”’ 





‘*T will be in five minutes. How are 
your custom-houses ?—very strict? I have 
no dutiable goods that I know of, but on 

‘*No matter if you had atrunk full— 
half a dozen trunks—those things are easily 
managed. I knowa fellow who will pass 
your traps without even unlocking them. 
Gold, Mr. Vangas, will do anything in this 
country.”’ 

“Indeed? From what I have heard of 
the States, I fancied that your judges were 
impartial and your juries incorruptible.”’ 

‘*Perhaps some people find them so— 
those who don’t know what wires to pull. 
We lawyers don’t have quite such faith in 
justice, however. Why, only last year my 
partner Ormsby, a remarkably able lawyer, 
got one of his clients off with three months 
in State’s prison, although the fool owned in 
open court that he had killed his uncle for 
the sake of five hundred dollars.’’ 

‘*Mr. Ormsby must be very talented !’’ 

‘Oh, he is. But then, in that case, the 
prisoner’s family had plenty of mony and 
thought they couldn’t put it to a better use 
than preserving their kinsman from legal 
strangulation.”’ 

*‘“When shall we go ashore?”’ asked 
Vangas. 

‘*T am at your command.”’ 

And Vangas, beckoning to a colored boy 
who stood near, gave him some instructions 
in Spanish. 

‘¢So you brought your servant with you,” 
said Barrett. ‘* Does he understand Eng- 
lish ?”” 

‘¢ A little ; I have only had him about a 
year, or he would be more proficient.’’ 

** You speak our tongue like a native.”’ 

‘*Thanks! My wife was English, you 
know, and for the sake of compelling my 
daughter to be thoroughly conversant with 
that language, all our old house servants 
were taught it and made touseit. You've 
seen my grandson’s nurse, Benita ?’’ 

** Yes, and often wondered at her correct 
pronunciation.”’ 

At this moment the boy returned with 
his master’s traveling bag and the two men 
went ashore. Barrett selected a hackman 
whose face pleased him and bade him drive 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel; the trunks, 
thanks to custom-house official’s urbanity, 
were not detained even for a pretense of 
examination, and their owner was quite at 
ease. While driving to the hotel, Vangas 
said ; 

‘* By the way, how is my grandson? Is 
there any prospect that he will recover ?”’ 
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‘« The physicians fear not; they say, how- 
ever, that with Benita’s devoted care he 
may live fifty years.” 

‘«T devoutly hope so.” 

Vangas’s tone was sincere, yet Barrett 
glanced at him as he spoke; remembering 
the Culverwell fortune, he smiled faintly, 
and the smile was answered by Vangas, 
who exclaimed : 

“Yes, you are right; that child’s money 
is of great value to us; why should I deny 
it? I have no fortune, sol am glad my 
daughter is thus provided for.’’ 

‘¢ She is doubly provided for.’’ 

“Doubly? I do not understand your 
meaning.”’ 

‘*Did you not know that Maxwell, Mrs. 
Haldane’s future husband, is immensely 
wealthy ?”’ 

“Oh! Yes, but his money will do no good 
tous. That marriage will never take place.”’ 

‘*T think it will.’”’ 

“1 know it will not; I have something to 
say to that. It will not be difficult to break 
off so recent an engagement.’’ 

‘*T don’t call it a recent one. 
five months since i 

‘*Five weeks you mean.”’ 

‘* Five months. Ever since the last of 
July or the first of August.’’ 

‘*Are you sure? Very sure?’’ asked 
Vangas in sudden excitement. 

“Very sure. Am I telling a secret?’’ 

‘Yes; and if Tomasita, for once in her 
life, had resisted a temptation to lie, it 
would have been better for her and me. 
Five months! Oh that I had known of it 
three months ago!’” And Vangas empha- 
sized his remarks in a manner that it is best 
not to describe. 

‘* What can the fellow mean ?’’ thought 
Barrett. 

No explanation could be asked, and none 
was volunteered ; but Barrett consoled him- 
self by thinking that in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours he could contrive 
to worm some information out of Vangas ; 
a few well-worded, well-timed, and appa- 
rently careless questions could hardly fail 
to give him a clue; from the minutest bone 
in good condition he could build up a per- 
fect megatheroid, but in attempting to 
evolve one from his inner consciousness he 
did not anticipate success. He was not 
ready to give up the theory he had advanced 
to Ormsby that Vangas was not Tomasita’s 
father, yet he was not quite sure of it. 

Barrett was shrewd, very shrewd; so was 
Vangas. The former was unremitting in 


It is fully 








his efforts to please the stranger; took him 
everywhere that he could think of ; showed 
him all the lions; looked carefully after 
his comfort, and never even hinted a ques- 
tion until the next morning, when they were 
comfortably seated in a drawing-room car 
on their way to Boston. There had not 
been a shadow of trouble in detaining Van- 
gas in New York until Tuesday morning ; 
he was tired of traveling, and preferred to 
spend the night in bed rather than in a 
sleeping car. 

Barrett hazarded a few leading remarks 
as to the cause of Vangas’s disapproval of 
Tomasita’s marriage, but he might as well 
have attempted to interview an oyster. I 
doubt if a Hera/d reporter could have ob- 
tained any ‘‘items’’ from the wary West 
Indian. To the last of the lawyer’s hints 
he answered, very abruptly, “ It is a family 
matter; I cannot discuss it.”’ 

This very reticence confirmed Barrett in 
the opinion that there was something ‘ rot- 
ten in the State of Denmark ;”’ or, as a col- 
ored stump-speaker in Washington phrased 
it a year or two ago, ‘‘dar’s a rotten egg 
in Denmark.’’ Now that it began to dawn 
upon him that possibly there might be two 
sides to this as well as most stories, that 
possibly Vangas might have right on his 
side, he grew uneasy. What if Tomasita 
were making acat’s paw of him? What 
if she were as mendacious as Vangas af- 
firmed ? 

When the train halted at Springfield, 
Barrett knew that the wedding must be over 
by this time, so he resolved to serve two 
masters. He had faithfully executed Toma- 
sita’s commission; therefore, come what 
might, she would be his friend. Now it 
remained for him to so trim his sails as to 
gain Vangas’s good will. As the train 
steamed out of the depot, he turned to 
Vangas and said, with an excellent feint of 
contrition : 

“Mr. Vangas, I have taken a great fancy 
to you, but fear you will not reciprocate it 
when you know what I’ve done.”’ 

‘*What have you done ?”’ was the care- 
less question. 

‘* Something for which my only apology 
must be that you have been woefully mis- 
represented to me. I have been deceiving 
you for the past twenty-four hours.’’ 

‘‘Eh? Deceiving me? How?’’ cried 
Vangas in excitement, his little black eyes 
gleaming liked coals of fire as he looked 
fixedly at the lawyer. ‘* Don’t you know 
my daughter? Didn’t she send you?’’ 
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‘*Indeed, she did, that’s just it; I am 
her tool.’’ 

‘* More fool you !’’ 

‘* She persuaded me to meet you in New 
York and dissuade you from leaving there 
until this morning. 

‘* What on earth was that for?” 

‘* Because she was married to Mr. Max- 
well at noon to-day, and did not wish to 
see you until it was too late for you to for- 
bid the banns.”’ 

Barrett tried to speak firmly, but he read 
daggers in Vangas’s eyes; he was sincerely 
thankful that he was in a well-filled railway 
car, and not alone somewhere with this 
wrathy man. 

‘IT thought you were a man of sense, 
but I cannot tell which is the greatest idiot, 
you or Tomasita,’’ hissed Vangas. His 
tones were low but very clear. 

** Why so?”’ 

‘*T will reveal no family secrets—at pres- 
ent. You will have your reward for be- 
friending her, as you fancied, and for 
hoodwinking me. Tomasita dared to try 
and brave me, did she? We’ll see! If 
the young woman is a friend of yours, it 
will, perhaps, rejoice your honest heart to 
be assured that you have helped to do her 
an irremediable mischief, that you have 


been the direct means of causing her infi- 
nite trouble, annoyance, disgrace !’’ 
Barrett was alarmed only for Tomasita, 
I must do him the justice to say, for there 
was an expression of indescribable malice 
on Vangas’s face; but he took refuge in 


silence. The evil was so hidden, that no 
words of his could palliate or avert it. 
Vangas was just the man to strike his 
enemy in the dark, and to strike a swift, 
keen, deadly blow with a smile on his face. 

Tomasita Haldane drew a long breath 
of relief when the morning of her second 
wedding-day dawned, and it became cer- 
tain that no untoward fate, in the guise of 
Renato Vangas, would appear to interfere 
with or prevent this marriage. 

‘*Grapes of gall!’ said she to herself. 
** Twice have I been scared by that jumby ; 
now I will defy it. The grapes are fair- 
seeming, and hang within easy reach; I 
will have them, and if they do prove to be 
bitter as gall, no one shall know it.” 

Benita had ‘‘ conjured” respecting the 
wedding, and was entirely reassured when 
the gray parrot’s feather indicated favorable 
auguries three successive times; so she 
assisted her mistress to array herself in 
bridal robes without uttering a single croak. 





The night before Christmas Eve, Daisy 
dreamed continually of Carleton, and 
always as hers, not Tomasita’s; once it 
seemed¢to her that the wedding party was 
assembled, and some strange priest was 
reading the marriage-service. When he 
said, ‘‘ If any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined together, 
let him now speak, or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace,’’ there was a commotion 
among the guests, and a wild-looking man 
sprang forward and dragged the bride, 
unresisting, away. Again she dreamed 
that Tomasita fell dead at the very begin- 
ning of the service, and that she stepped 
forward and took her place. 

She told her dreams to Carlota, and both 
the girls remarked upon the general ab- 
surdity of dreams, and the rare cases in 
which they presage anything. In spite of 
their scoffing at these ‘‘smooth and idle 
dreams,’’ they could not help thinking of 
them, 


‘Till their own dreams at length deceive ’em, 
And, oft repeating, they believe ’em.”’ 


For visions of the head upon the bed often 
leave strong impressions not readily effaced 
in our waking hours. 

But no such interruptions occurred. The 
ceremony proceeded quietly, more so, per- 
haps, than usual, for the bride shed no 
tears, and there were no parents to weep 
over the loss of a daughter; the customary 
congratulations were offered by the select 
few who had beea invited to witness the 
marriage, but in no case were they effusive 
or very cordial. Not one kiss was prof- 
fered to Mrs. Carleton Maxwell except by 
the Ormsby family ; an omission that was 
noticed by many present when Carleton’s 
mother and Mrs. Trevifio advanced to 
simply shake hands and murmur an unin- 
telligible something that might or might 
not have been good wishes. 

When Daisy offered her hand to Toma- 
sita, the bystanders were a little disgusted 
to hear her say: 

‘* Ah, Miss Daisy,so you do congratulate 
me! Now, that is kind; I feared you still 
bore malice. I am not jealous, so you may 
be as good friends with my husband as you 
choose. Carleton,” continued she, turning 
to him as he was talking to Mrs. Treviiio, 
and laying her hand on his arm, “here is 
your old sweetheart come to congratulate 
me, or perhaps, you, I don’t know which. 
Are we not vastly indebted to her for break- 
ing off that old affair with you? Tell herso.” 

(To be continued.) 














THE CAPTURE OF SHEM KENTFIELD. 


By LuTHERA WHITNEY. 


YHARLESTOWN, New Hampshire, is 
. situated on the Connecticut River, 
about forty miles from the southern line 
of the State. Probably few of the summer 
guests who admire the beautiful elm-shaded 
street of the sleepy old town ever stop to 
think of the tragedies which occurred there 
a century or more ago, and fewer still of 
those which were planned and would have 
occurred but for the wisdom and bravery of 
the early settlers. 

The town was settled in 1740, when the 
most accessible settlement was at North- 
field, Massachusetts, forty-five miles away. 
In 1743 the settlers built a fort enclosing 
about three-quarters of an acre of land, on 
which were six buildings, called province 
houses, but they seem to have suffered no 
fears other than those always incident to 
pioneer life until the summer of 1746. 

From this time till 1760 the people were 
in almost constant apprehension of an attack 
from the Indians. Skulking bands killed 
their cattle, stole their horses, destroyed 
their crops, or carried away small parties of 
men whom they surprised at work on their 
land. Ten times in two years the fort was 
attacked, once by a party of French and 
Indians far outnumbering the garrison. 
The inhabitants were obliged to live for 
several years in the close quarters of the 
province houses. Many of the inhabitants 
and troops were killed ; others, with women 
and children, were taken prisoners, or as 
the old narrative says, ‘‘ captivated by the 
savages.” The last incursion by the Indians 
was in 1760, when they took a father, 
mother, and five children, but finding the 
baby burdensome, they ‘‘ beat his brains 
out against a tree.’”’ 

During the Revolution, Charlestown was 
a place of much importance. It was a 
place of rendezvous for John Stark’s soldiers 
on the way to Bennington, a recruiting 
station for the army, a depositary for mili- 
tary stores, and once the capital of Ver- 
mont; at least the Vermont Legislature 
once convened there. Being on the mili- 


tary read from Crown Point, the town was 

particularly exposed, and the British officers 

and sympathizers did all in their power to 

excite the fears of the people when the 

militia were away from home on duty. 
Voi. XIX.—7 





Soon after 1753 the lands on the other 
side of the Connecticut River, in what is 
now Rockingham, Springfield, and Weath- 
ersfield, Vermont, began to be takén up by 
those who were too poor to buy lands in 
the settlements. Their poverty was a com- 
plete protection from the savages, and their 
number slowly increased. They crossed 
the river in canoes for the few supplies 
they needed. During the Revolution, they 
were bound to Charlestown by a common 
interest ; towards the close of the war they 
were able to do the older settlement a 
great service, as our story will show. 

One clear March morning in 1781 little 
Cyrus Whitney rose early to split some oven 
wood for his mother. Early rising in those 
days meant rising before the sun, at least. 
I think we might recall this virtue of our 
ancestors were it not for gas and kerosene. 
Few of us would care to sit up very late by 
the faint light of a sputtering tallow candle ; 
and early to bed makes early to rise. As 
soon as it was light enough to see, Cyrus 
began to split a pile of short logs into 
small sticks to burn inthe oven. When the 
level rays of the sun struck him from over 
the top of Skitchawaug Mountain, he 
paused a moment to look around on the 
hill-tops in the sunlight and the valleys in 
the shadow. The smoke was rising from 
every chimney in sight and from not a few 
sugar camps, but only one man seemed to 
be abroad ; that one was coming down the 
road as if on an errand of life or death. 

‘*It is Dr. Downer afoot,’’ said Cyrus, 
pulling off his knit woolen cap to make a 
bow. ‘I wonder who is sick.”’ 

**Cyrus, where’s your father?’’ called 
the doctor, in such a sharp, explosive voice 
that the boy fairly danced on the chips 
before he answered: 

‘‘ He is in the house, sir.’’ 

But the doctor stopped neither for ques- 
tion nor answer, but went tearing down 
the road. ‘* He did not say he wanted my 
father,’’ thought Cyrus, setting up another 
log. ‘*There’s a good many armsful for 
Lem and John now,”’ he said presently, 
stopping to look at his increasing pile; 
‘* but I guess I'll take one log more. Why, 
there is the doctor coming back; bare- 
headed, too! What under the sun id 
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But his wondering exclamation was cut 
short by that high-keyed voice again: 

‘* Cyrus, where’s your father ?”’ 

‘«In the house, at his bench, sir,’’ Cyrus 
answered, hesitating whether to ask if he 
should call him; for he had been taught 
not to make suggestions to his betters. 
The doctor turned upon his heel and 
darted into the little basement shop. He 
stayed but a moment, then came out and 
went rapidly towards home. But the little 
boy had barely split half a dozen sticks 
when he stopped, with uplifted axe, to see 
the doctor bearing down on him again. 

*« Cyrus, tell your father to come to me 
in one minute.”’ 

‘*The doctor did not use to be a fool,’’ 
muttered the boy, as he prepared to obey. 
He pulled the latch-string just in time to 
hear his father say to his mother, who was 
on her way to the cellar: 

‘*T am afraid Dr. Downer is crazy; he 
has been in here going round my bench, as 
the Israelites compassed Jericho, without 
saying a word, and he picked up and 
handled the hatchets and chisels till I was 
a’most afraid he had something on his 
mind.’”’ 

‘Dr. Downer is at the door and wants 
to see you, sir.’’ 

‘*Downer!’’ said the house mother. 
‘Oh, husband, do be careful !’’ 

“ Whitney, I want to speak to you,” said 
Downer, walking away. The man who 
followed him had faced British cannon, 
and did not hesitate; but he watched the 
doctor, whose face had turned from red to 
a deadly white, with a keen eye as he 
stopped on a bit of rising ground, which 
commanded a view of the immediate vicin- 
ity. The subject of their conference did 
not transpire for many years, but the burden 
of action seemed to be transferred from one 
to the other, for Downer walked slowly 
towards home, while the March wind 
played with the hair on his uncovered 
head ; and Mr. Whitney came back with the 
stride of a war-horse. Bursting into the 
room where his family were eating break- 
fast, he almost shouted : 

‘* Cyrus, go to the barn and saddle my 
horse in a minute; Ben, you go and help 
him, and lead the horse up; John, you 
carry the bay colt a measure of meal from 
the pantry, and then, Cyrus, you go and 
tell Mr. Pond that I want to see him 
quick. Then go and tell Mr. Dee that 
Shem Kentfield is on the hill east of my 
house. Ask him to rally the men to the 





north. Let them meet me here, and be 
ready to follow the track as soon as we 
have a sufficient number. Tell him that I 
have reason to suppose he has fifty men in 
his wake. And, Cyrus,’’ he called, as the 
boy started to runtothe barn. He stopped 
suddenly, for his father’s voice had taken 
on the tones which so startled him in. 
Downer’s. ‘‘Cyrus,’’ he repeated more 
softly, hesitated, and added, ‘‘ you have 
not seen any one this morning, and you 
don’t know whom I’ve seen. Remember / 
Don’t stop to be questioned; do your 
errand and come home to your mother. 
God forgive me and him if he has to 
choose between the fifth and the ninth,’’ 
he said below his breath. ‘‘I know which 
it will be, though.’’ Then aloud, ‘‘ And, 
wife, the other children know nothing 
about this. I don’t think they do, really ; 
nobody has seen Dr. Downer, at any rate. 
Tell Mr. Pond about Shem if he don’t get 
here till I’m gone. Telt him to take the 
bay colt—he is a light man—and go over 
on the other road, and ride till some one 
better mounted offers to take his place.’’ 

While he talked, he was pushing huge 
mouthfuls of food into his mouth, quite 
unconscious, apparently, what it was, sure 
only that he should need something to give 
him strength for his ride, which he was 
quite ready to begin when Ben brought up 
his horse. 

Madame Whitney saw him ride away, and 
then betook herself to woman’s most fre- 
quent and, perhaps, most helpful expedient 
—cooking. Food was in her mind one 
great panacea. I think she would have 
liked Kingsley’s song if it had run: 


‘Woman must cook, for man must eat.”’ 


‘*Marm,’’ queried Ben, ‘‘ Who is Shem 
Kentfield, any way ?”’ 

‘* He is an idle, shiftless, ungodly man ; 
an enemy to the colonies. He fled from 
Charlestown last fall; he stole a horse and 
ran away, threatening vengeance om the 
town, and now they say he has come back 
with fire and sword. Poor women and 
children! It is worse than the Indian raid 
of ’ a” 

‘Is Shem Kentfield worse than an In- 
dian ?”’ asked John. 

‘‘Of course he is,’’ said Ben; ‘‘ didn’t 
marm say he was a Tory. Is’pose he must 


be pretty near as bad as old Nick himself.” 

‘*Mr. Goss, down b’low, wasn’t, and 
I’ve heard daddy say, a good many times, 
that he was a Tory.”’ 
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‘*He did not appear to be,’’ said Ben, 
beginning like a young Solomon; ‘‘ he— 
did—not—appear—to—be ; but I suppose 
he was one of those who are ’ceitful above 
all things and despritly wicked,’’ he con- 
cluded, fortunately remembering the last 
Sunday’s text and saving his reputation. 
He was not called upon for further eluci- 
dation, for they all went out to help Mr. 
Pond bridle the bay colt, and to see the 
men who soon began to come from the 
north. Cyrus, remembering his father’s 
caution, kept in the background ; but the 
other boys freely declared that they “didn’t 
know nothing about it; they hadn’t but 
just got up.”’ 

To every one Mrs, Whitney offered food. 
‘*T have not what I could wish, seeing it is 
baking day, but I have been able to get | 
something ready, thank God! and you are | 
more than welcome. Do take a bite, Mr. 
Pond; nobody knows when you will get | 
another chance.’ 

‘*T thank you, madame, I have no occa- | 
sion, having just been to breakfast ; but | 
Mr. Jones here did not have time even for | 
a snack, I think he should be glad of | 
something.”’ | 

Mr. Jones was called in; while he was | 
eating, he asked Mrs. Whitney if she had | 
ever seen Kentfield. She said she never | 
had. ‘*I suppose your husband saw him | | 
when he came up through Charlestown ?”’ | 

‘*My husband,” answered the dame | 
warily, ‘‘ meets many people whom I never | 
see.”” 

No little curiosity was felt to know how 
Mr. Whitney, who had so lately come into 
the State, should recognize the idle tavern- 
lounger that few of them had ever seen. 
But little was said ; they had lived in troub- 
lous times long enough to learn to trust 
some men without questions and never to 
trust others at all. 

As soon as a sufficient number were col- 
lected, they started out to find and pursue | 
Kentfield’ s track. ‘The men from the south 
road started at once towards Charlestown 
(called Old No. 4). A fleet rider was sent 
on to warn the town, and the armed men 
followed as soon as possible. 

On Mr. Whitney’s return he fell in with | 
a bit of information which he deemed of | 
some value. 

Meeting a hunter, he was accosted, 
‘* Where from, neighbor, so early ?” 

‘* From mustering loyal men, and you are 
one of those Icome for, armed and equipped | 
asis proper. Shem Kentfield is in the coun- 





try with a posse from Canada following 
him.” 

“ Kentfield! Thunder!’ ejaculated the 
man, who had known Shem well in his old 
vagabond hunting-days. 

‘* Well, neighbor, I don’t know but I 
know something about thisthing. WhenI 
come over the hill this morning, I saw the 
track of three pairs of rackets [snow-shoes] 
going towards the west, or they appeared to 
be going towards the west, till they came to 
a bare spot at the roots of a tree ; there they 
appeared to be joined by three more going 
east. It looked desprit curious to me, and 
I have been thinking of it ever since.’’ 

“*Turned their snow-shoes!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Whitney. 

** Guess you are right, neighbor. Idon’t 
believe there have been six men translated 
in this place this morning, rackets and 
all.’”’ 

‘*Do you think the tracks were made 


| this morning ?”’ 


‘““Must have been, as they would not 
show so plain; it is thawing fast. You 
can’t be too quick following them.’”’ 

‘* But I do hope they’ve got your warn- 
ing over to No. 4. Mark me, Shem never 
come back here just to burn, nor even to 
plunder the town.’ 

‘* For what, then?’’ 

«It’s my opinion he means to captivate 
Colonel Hunt (and some of those other first 
men besides, may be) for a ransom, like a 
dumbed Indian that he is.’ 

‘* Possible ?”’ 

‘*T believe it. I’ve heard Shem talk 
more than a decent man ought to—not 
threats, you know, but I’ve heard him tell 
what great things could be done. Didn’t 
*spose he’d ever have spunk enough to try it, 
though. But I guess I’ll go along with 
you, any way, and take a hand in this busi- 
ness.’ 

All day the sun shone brightly, and the 
March wind blew, turning the snow-drifts 
into puddles, the brooks into rivers; and 
ali day Dame Whitney worked as if im- 
pelled by impending dangers. 

She baked, she boiled, she roasted, till 
| the most hospitable and patriotic heart 
could desire no more, then she washed the 
windows and scrubbed the floor that her 
busy hands might in some measure keep 
pace with her busier brain. The harder 


the work, the more nearly it corresponded 
| with the hard, bitter pain in her heart. 

At every turn she cast her eye round the 
| horizon to see if perchance some of the 
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dastardly band might be near. Towards 
night one of the pursuing party returned. 
He said they had taken no one yet. 
‘* Have you seen any one?”’ 

‘* No, we lost the trail on Skitchawaug, 
on the east side ; the snow is gone, and the 
ice went out of the river this morning.”’ 

‘* Have you sent no word to Charlestown.” 

‘* Yes’m, by shouting and firing we made 
out to call a man to the banks of the river 
and told him. It was hard work, too, for 
the ice was see-sawing and grating and the 
Connecticut was roaring like the sea at Old 
Nantucket. But I think we made him un- 
derstand, and ‘ forewarned, forearmed.’ ”’ 

‘* Suppose the man was a Tory ?” 

‘* We looked out for that; Bill Spooner 
knew him, ’twas his brother. Don’t think 
he would really want his own town burned, 
if he was a Tory, and then we don’t know 
how much the British know and approve of 
this thing, either. It may be one of Shem’s 
own contrivances.’’ 

‘* They’d be pleasea with any evil which 
might befall Old No. 4, any way.’”’ 

‘*Sartain! no doubt of that, and a Tory 
"ll always bear watching, you know.’’ And 
he rode away with a goodly store of food. 

Mrs. Whitney now took down her Bible 
toread. Its texts had been surging through 
her mind all day, prayers, promises, and 
threatenings, and very often Paul’s pathetic 
account of his trials. His watchings 
often, his weariness and painfulness, his 
hunger and thirst, his perils by water and 
perils by land, and perils by his own coun- 
trymen. ‘Qh, that,’’ she thought, ‘‘ is 
the worst of all, that is the thing that can- 
not be borne—with any patience.’’ 

She read as long as there was light enough 
to make out the indistinct type on the 
coarse paper of her book, when she raked 
up the fire and sent the boys to bed. 

When they were fairly under the bed- 
clothes, John said: 

** Ci, what do you ’spose marm would do 
if Shem Kentfield should come in here 
now ?”" 

‘* Kill him with the poker, I presume ; 
let’s go to sleep.”’ 

**T don’t believe she would cry,”’ said 
John, turning over preparatory to taking 
the advice. 

No, Thankful Whitney did not often cry; 
action was her forte. Having made all 
things tidy, she took her knitting and sat 
down by the east window; her accustomed 
fingers needed no light to guide them. 
Round and round the needles flew till no 





body knows how late at night. I believe 
she would have knit, raveled, and knit 
again, rather than to have been idle, and 
all the time her heart went up in prayer 
for the people of Charlestown, for the men 
on the mountain, for the patrietic army, and 
for all the colonies of America. 

Though Cyrus spoke very confidently of 
his mother’s powers and boldly advised 
going to sleep, they all found that easier 
said than done. Little John, in whose 
mind danger had only been associated with 
the fine old town across the river, soon fell 
off, trusting to his mother’s watchful eye, 
if not to her valor, in killing outlaws. 

Ben’s head but lightly touched his pillow 
while he strained his eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the hills through the little gable window, 
and his ears for the sound of footsteps 
which he was now momentarily expecting. 
He spent much time thinking what he 
would do in case the house was invaded. 
He planned a full line of defense which he 
had to give up when he remembered that 
his father took the only gun and all the 
ammunition with him; he thought of fire- 
brands and hot water, but rejected these to 
imagine himself stealing out the back win- 
dow to summon the neighbors, when he 
thought, with terror, that there was not a 
man in the neighborhood ; there was noth- 
ing left but to run to the woods, and he 
planned and re-planned this till he tired 
himself out and fell asleep. 

Cyrus being the oldest man about the 
house, held it a point of honor not to sleep 
at his post; he knew well their defenseless 
situation, and of course believed Kentfield 
to be a fiend capable of any evil. The 
least he could do would be to lie awake 
ready for anything, but a whole night is to 
a healthy growing boy an unknown quan- 
tity, and he, too, joined his brothers, and 
nothing was heard in the house save their 
regular breathing and the soft click of the 
watcher’s needles. The mother herself 
found the stil darkness infinitely more try- 
iug than the busy day, and never was the 
sun more welcome than when he rose over 
Skitchawaug to announce a new day. 

The men came in that day in small com- 
panies of two and three. They said three 
men had been taken from a small cave in 
Skitchawaug Mountain; Kentfield was not 
of the number. They were surprised while 


eating breakfast and offered little resist- 
ance. 
‘« They were eating a warm breakfast.’’ 
‘« Then they have allies in our very midst. 
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May God forgive them; I never can,”’ 
blazed Mrs. Whitney. 

‘Why, mother !” expostulated her hus- 
band. 

‘Well, I can put up with a common 
Tory, some (the good man laughed at this 
modifier) one who favors the king and aids 
the British army; but here, so far from the 
seat of war, this is butchery.”’ 

The inhabitants were everywhere on the4 
alert for days. Communication with New 
Hampshire was impossible, and they had 
no reason to know whether Kentfield had 
crossed the river on the ice or not, but they 
were sure he had not crossed since, nor 
could he do so till the waters fell. To 
search the mountain seemed useless, so the 
east side and the river were closely watched, 
and food was sent to the patrol from every 
loyal house in town. 

The third day a horseman rode through 
the settlement, exclaiming, ‘‘ Shem Kent- 
field is taken !” 

‘‘How?P When? Where? 
him? How did you hear ?’’ 

‘* Ed Spooner came over in a canoe this 
morning, and he says Colonel Hunt, all 
living alone, took him and two of his cronies 
in the pine woods over there.’’ 

**You don’t say that? Well, I am 
ashamed of ourselves, to think we made so 
much fuss for such a coward.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know about that, neigh- 
bor; they are the very ones to burn and 
rob when every one is fast asleep. I don’t 
think you need to be sorry you raised a hue 
and cry.”’ 

“You see they mistrusted Kentfield had 
put off towards Fall Mountain, and Hunt 
came across them kind of unexpected. He 
called to them to surrender, and Shem raised 
his gun, threatening to fire if Hunt did not 
clear out. The colonel rose right up in 
his stirrups, and says he, ‘ You dar’sn’t 
shoot me, Shem Kentfield’ as smart as if 
he had been George Washington himself, 
and Shem give inina minute. The colonel 
gave off the orders as if he had a battalion 
behind him, and marched the scamps down 
to jail, though the fact is, there wa’rn’t but 
two men within forty gun-shots of them, 
and Hunt knew it.”’ 

‘*Shem must feel pretty considerable 
small. He came back here with a posse to 


Who took 


kill, burn, and captivate and plunder a 
whole town, and he was caught by one man 
single-handed, and stands a first-rate chance 
of being hung by his neck.” 

‘*Is there any witness against him?’’ 





Y fed 


anxiously asks Dame Whitney, “else will he 
be back here in a few months madder than 
ever.” 

**T can’t quite say about this affair,’’ 
answered Mr. Whitney thoughtfully. ‘I 
think so; and at any rate, he is a deserter 
from our army, and he has sworn against 
the peace and stole a horse.”’ 

‘*He brought his handcuffs with him,” 
said the horseman. 

‘© What ?”’ 

‘*He had a pair of handcuffs in his 
pocket, and the colonel supposing he knew 
what he needed, clapped them right on to 
him.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

**Oh! in the old jail, cussing and damn- 
ing, and threatening a rescue. They’re 
going to take them to Fort Putnam, as 
soon as they can find out out whether there 
are any more hanging round.”’ 

And the rider cantered away to issue his 
news bulletin for other watchful patriots. 


Years had passed, the war was over, and 
George Washington was President of the 
United States, when one day the boys, 
nearly men now, were pulling flax with 
their father, and Lem said: 

‘*Cyrus says, sir, that you hadn't any 
better chance to see Shem Kentfield, that 
time when he came devouring along here, 
than he had.”’ 

**No more had I,’’ said the deacon. 
(Lindley Murray was engaged in writing 
his famous grammar at that time, and peo- 
ple talked by the light of nature.) 

‘«* Ci says he didn’t see him.” 

‘No more did I.’’ 

‘*Why! didn’t you say you did, sir?’’ 

** Certainly not,’’ said the good mana 
little sternly. ‘Dr. Downer saw him. 
He had been out all night with a patient 
in Weathersfield who was dying sick ; just 
before it was light he started home, and 
run against Kentfield and two of his men. 
*Twas queer luck—no, it was Providence, 
boys; but if Downer hadn’t been in that 
spot at that minute he wouldn’t seen him. 
Kentfield knew the road well, the hemlocks 
were thick on each side of the road, and 
right there they wa’n’t twenty feet apart ; 
but Downer was right there, too; they 
knew each other, and Kentfield seized him 
by the throat and told him he had but five 
minutes to live. The doctor told him he 
should be missed in half an hour ; and after 
consulting a spell they concluded to swear 
him, on forfeit of his life, never to tell that 
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he had seen them; and then they swore | if Kentfield had escaped ; perhaps it would, 
him by all that was good and bad to keep | any way, for his followers were not all 
the secret; but he said Kentfield, who was | taken. Kentfield told Downer that the 
a bloody-minded dog, was in favor of kill- | three he saw ‘was the vanguard of fifty 





tell no tales.’ ’’ 

‘*] remember when Dr. Downer came | 
here,’’ said Cyrus; ‘‘ he was pretty hard | 
scared.”’ 

‘Why, I suppose a man might live and | 
die, and not suffer so much in his mind as | 
Downer did that morning. It is no light | 
thing, boys, to make a promise before God, 
and break it in half an hour.”’ 

‘¢ What made him break it ?” asked Lem. 

‘¢There were a hundred men, besides | 
many women and children in Charlestown. | 
Shem meant to burn, and kill, too, no | 
doubt, to satisfy his spite; and then we 
have reason to suppose he meant to plunder 
and to captivate prisoners to pay his follow- 
ers. Oh! it would have been an awful 
thing. When I mustered the men, I never 
told them how I knew Shem was here, and | 
not tmany asked.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t Dr. Downer rally them? | 
Must have been big to gallop through the | 

| 


ing him, all the time saying, ‘Dead men | 


country and holler ‘To arms, to arms !’" 
said Lem. 
‘*It would have been sure death to him | 


| camped. 


men ;’ that very likely was a lie, for he was 
full of lies; but a deserted camp was found 
on Mount Ascuiney the next summer, 
where more than six or twice six had en- 
So I never saw Kentfield at all ; 
1 purposely kept out of sight when they 
brought him through here to go to West 
Point ; for if Shem had seen me, he would 
have known that I could not recognize him, 


| and Downer must have betrayed him, as he 
| always thought.’’ 


**We could not doathing in those days, 
Lem, because it was big. We had to watch 
every move and weigh every word; and 
there were times when a man did not feel 
as if he had much protection unless he was 
behind his own musket.” 

“We are protected by government now,”’ 
said John patriotically. 

**Yes; we belong to the United States 


| now, thank God !”’ 


Shem was hanged and fills an unknown 
grave, and nothing is left of the whole 
affair but the story we tell, and Shem Kent- 
field’s gun, which hangs in your mother’s 
square room. 





SUMMER-TIME. 


tie fragrance of the wild rose fills, 
With odorous breath, the summer air, 


And song of robin clearly 


trills 


Along the dusty thoroughfare. 


The grassy lane with clover sweet, 
That leads beyond the maple’s shade, 

Invites the wanderer’s lingering feet 
Along the path the herd have made. 


The slope whereon the white lambs graze 
Is brightened by the morning sun, 
That o’er the landscape softly plays, 
And gilds the day but just begun. 


The rustic bridge across the stream 


Looks picture-like: 


There oft is heard 


The heavy tramping of a team, 
Or the light carol of a bird. 


All nature throbs with its delights, 
And that has speech which once seemed dumb ; 
Sweet harmony the ear invites, 
From whispering grass to insect’s hum. 


Marie S. Lapp. 

















LADY JANE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE WEDDING-DAY. 

T was not a pleasant day in Grosvenor 
Square. When the duke arrived in his 
cab, the door was opened to him by the hum- 
ble person who had care of the house while 
the family were out of town, an old servant 
to whom this charge was a sort of pension- 
ing off. She was very much fluttered, and 
informed him in an undertone that Lady 
Jane had arrived a few minutes before 
‘*with a gentleman.’’ ‘‘ Her ladyship is 
in the library, your Grace, and the gentle- 
man with her,’’ the old woman said, courte- 
sying and trembling—for though Lady 
Jane’s garb was very simple for a bride, 
still it was a white dress, and in the middle 
of winter it is well known that ladies do 
not go about their ordinary business in 
such garments. The duke considered a 
moment and tRen decided that he would 
not see his daughter till her companion 
was gone. He was tremulous with rage 
and discomfiture, yet with the sense that 
vengeance was in his hands. This feeling 
made him conclude that it was more wise 
not to see Winton, not to run the risk of 
losing his temper or betraying his. inten- 
tions, but to remain on the watch till he 
withdrew, and in the meantime to arrange 
his own plans. He told the old house- 
keeper to let him know when the gentleman 
was gone, and in the meantime hurried up- 
stairs to his daughter’s room, and examined 
it carefully. Lady Jane had two rooms 
appropriated to her use, with a third com- 
municating with them in which her maid 
slept. This was a large area to put under 
lock and key, which was her father’s deter- 
mination: but in the ferment of his excited 
mind and temper he felt no derogation in 
the half-stealthy examination he made of 
the shut-up rooms, their windows and means 
of communication, the locks on the door, 
and all the arrangements that would be 
necessary to shut them off entirely from the 
rest of the house. With his own hands he 
removed the keys, locking all the doors 
but one, and leaving the key on the outside 
of that to shut off all entrance to the prison. 
While he was thus occupied, the pair so 
strangely severed stood together in the 
library waiting for his appearance, and 
getting a certain bitter sweetness out of the 








last hour they were to spend together. They 
were not aware that it was, in any serious 
sense of the words, their last hour. “ Till 
to-morrow”’ was the limit they gave them- 
selves. To-morrow no further interruption 
would be possible, the incomplete service 
would be resumed, and all would be well. 
Even the duke, unreasonable as he might 
be, would not think it practicable, when 
in his sober senses, to endeavor to sunder 
those who had been almost put together in 
the presence of God. They believed, not- 
withstanding the tantalizing misery of this 
interruption, that it could not be but for a 
few hours, and though Winton’s impatience 
and indignation were at first almost frenzy, 
Lady Jane recovered her courage before 
they reached the house, and did her best to 
soothe him. She drew good even out of 
the evil. To-morrow all would be com- 
pleted in her father’s presence. When once 
convinced that matters had gone too far to 
be arrested, how could he refuse to lend 
his sanction to what must be, whether with 
his sanction or not? She pleased herself 
with this solution of all their difficulties. 
‘*My mother will come, I am sure,’’ she’ 
said, ‘‘as soon as the train can bring her; 
I shall have her with me, which will be far, 
far better than Lady Germaine, and there 
will be no further need of concealment, 
which is odious, is it not, Reginald? There 
is a soul of goodness in things evil,’ she 
said. As for Winton, he was past speaking: 
the disappointment, and those passions that 
rage in the male bosom, were too much for 
him—fury and indignation, and pride in 
arms, and the sense of defeat which was 
intolerable. But he permitted himself to 
be subdued, to yield to her who had put so 
much force upon herself, and conquered so 
many natural repugnances and womanly 
traditions for him. Lady Jane would not 
even let it appear that she felt the shame 
of being thus dragged back to her father’s 
house. ‘‘ To-morrow,” she said, ‘‘to- 
morrow,’’ with a thousand tender smiles. 
When it became apparent that the duke 
did not mean to make an appearance, she 
turned that to their advantage with sooth- 
ing sophistry. “He has nothing to say 


now,’’she cried, ‘‘don’t you see, Reginald? 
You cannot expect him to come and offer 
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us his consent: if he withdraws his oppo- 
sition, that is all we can desire. Had he 
meant to persevere, he would have come to 
us at once, and ordered you away, and 
made another struggle. That is what I 
have been fearing. And now in return for 
his forbearance you must go. Oh, do you 
think I wish you to go? but it is best, it 
will be most honorable. What could be 
done in the circumstances but that you 
should bring me home? Yes, till your 
house is mine this is still home—till to- 
morrow,” she cried, smiling upon him. 
Winton paced up and down the gloomy 
closed-up room in an agony of uncertainty, 
bewilderment, and dismay. 

‘«My home is yours,’’ he cried; ‘‘ and 
what sort of a place is this to bring you to, 
my darling, without a soul to take care of 
you or look after your comfort, without a 
fire even, or a servant—on this day! It is 
intolerable! And how, how can I go and 
leave you on our wedding-day? It is 
more than flesh and blood can bear. Jane, 
I have a foreboding; I can’t be hopeful 
like you. If you submitted to the force 
of circumstances in that wretched church, 
there is no force of any kind here. Don’t 
send me away; come with me, my love, 
my dearest. The way is clear, there is 
nothing but that old woman P 

‘* There is our honor,’’ said Lady Jane. 
“1 pledged it to my father. And if I went 





with you it would only be to separate’ 


again. Surely I am better at home than at 
Lady Germaine’s—till to-morrow—till to- 
morrow,’’ she repeated softly. The library 
was next the door, it was close to the open 
street, the free air out-of-doors. The temp- 
tation, though she rejected it, was great 
upon Lady Jane too. There was a moment 
in which, though she did not allow it, she 
wavered. The next moment, with more 
fortitude than ever, she recovered the mas- 
tery of herself. It was she at last who, 
tenderly persuading and beseeching, in- 
duced him to go away. She went to the 
door with him and almost put him out with 
loving force. ‘‘ You will come back for 
me to morrow—to-morrow ! it is not long 
till to-morrow,” she said, waving her hand 
to her distracted bridegroom as he hurried 
away. It was well that there was nobody 
in town—nobody in Grosvenor Square— 
except a passing milkboy, to see the duke’s 
daughter standing in the doorway like the 
simplest maiden, in her white dress, a won- 
derful vision for a murky London day, 
taking farewell of her love. She closed 





the door after him with her own hand, 
while poor old Mrs. Brown, in such a 
flutter as she had never before experienced 
in her life, came bobbing out from the 
corner in which she had been keeping 
watch. 

*“*Oh, my lady! my lady!’’ the old 
woman said. She had scarcely been high 
enough up in the hierarchy of service below- 
stairs to have come to speech of Lady Jane 
at all, and now to think that she was all 
the attendance possible for that princess 
royal! Lady Jane, it may be supposed, was 
in no light-hearted mood, but she stopped 
with a smile to reassure the old servant. 

‘Nurse Mordaunt is with me,” she said ; 
‘*she will no doubt be here directly, Mrs. 
Brown. You must not vex yourself about 
me. It will only be till to-morrow. If you 
will have a fire lighted in my room, | will 
go there.’”’ " 

‘* Yes, my lady; oh, my lady! but I’m 
afraid there’s some sad trouble,’’ said the 
old housekeeper. 

Lady Jane was far too high-bred to 
reject this sympathy, but #t was almost 
more than in her valor she could bear. 
Her eyes filled in spite of herself. ‘‘ It is 
only an extraordinary accident,’’ she said. 
‘*But Mordaunt will tell you when she 
comes.’’ She was glad to escape into the 
library that she might not break down. 
Turning round to re-enter alone that huge, 
cold, uninhabited place, her mind was seized 
with a spasm of terror. The blinds were 
drawn down, the fire-place was cold, it was 
like a room out of which the dead had 
been newly carried, not a place to receive 
a woman in the mest living moment of 
life—on her wedding-day! She had borne 
herself very bravely as long as her lover 
was there—almost too bravely, trying to 
make him believe that it was nothing, that 
she had scarcely any feeling on the subject. 
But when she saw him go, the clouds and 
darkness closed in upon Lady Jane, her 
lips quivered sadly as she spoke to Mrs. 
Brown. When she was alone, her swelling 
heart and throbbing forehead were relieved 
by a sudden passion of tears. Would it 
be nothing as she had made believe? or 
was it a parting, an ending, a severance 
from Reginald and hope? A black moment 
passed over her—blacker than anything 
that Winton felt as, distracted and furious, 
burning with intentions of vengeance, and 
a sense of injury in which there was some 
relief from the misery of the situation, 
he hurried along towards the Germaines’ 
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house. There at least he could plan and 
arrange, and talk out his fury and wretch- 
edness. But Lady Jane had no such solace. 
When she had yielded to that bitter accés 
of tears, and felt herself pass under the 
cloud, she had to gather herself together 
again all unaided, and recover her com- 
posure as best she could. That sensation 
of overwhelming cold which so often ac- 
companies a mental crisis made her shiver. 
She drew her cloak closely around her, and 
went slowly up-stairs through the hollow 
silence of the great house, pausing now 
and then to take breath in her nervous 
exhaustion, and looking anxiously for the 
appearance of her father. Did he not mean 
to come to her at all? Lady Jane had no 
idea that she was going, with all those hesi- 
tations and pauses, straight into a prison. 
Such a thought had never occurred to her. 
She believed still in reason and loving- 
kindness and truth. Her father, when he 
saw it impossible, would after all yield, she 
thought. Her mother would come to suc- 
cor her in this extraordinary emergency. 
‘«There is a soul of goodness in things 
evil,’? she murmured again to herself, but 
not so bravely as she had said it to her 
lover. The house was so cold, such an 
echoing solitude, no living thing visible, 
and she alone in it, left to wear through 
the weary hours as she could, on her wed- 
ding-day ! 

Thus with tired and lingering steps, and 
despondency taking possession of her soul, 
Lady Jane went softly up-stairs, longing to 
divest herself of her wedding-gown and 
hide her humiliation, looking vainly for 
her father, whose appearance in this wilder- 
ness, even if it were only to upbraid and 
denounce her, would still have a certain 
consolation in it. The duke, unseen, 
watched her progress with a vindictive 
pleasure in the downcast air and slow, lan- 
quid step. He watched her to her very 
door with an eagerness not to be described. 
At the last moment she might turn round, 
she might still leave the house, she might 
escape. In no case could he have used 
violence to his daughter. To level thun- 
derbolts of speech was one thing, to use 
force was quite another. To lift his hand 
was impossible. If she turned round and 
fled down the stairs and out at the door, she 
must do so; there was no way in which he 
could stop her; if any third person were 
present, even Mrs. Brown, he would be 
obliged to keep a watch upon himself, to 
demand no more obedience than she would 














give, to treat her as a reasonable being. 
All this the duke felt, spying upon her 
steps as she went slowly up, following her, 
his footsteps falling noiselessly on the thick 
carpets. He heard her sigh, but this made 
no difference. To any one else this sigh 
of the widowed bride alone in this dismal 
empty house on the day that was to have 
been, that almost was, her wedding-day, 
would have contained something touching. 
But it did not touch the duke. He fol- 
lowed at a distance, keeping out of sight, 
determined to give her no opportunity to 
appeal to him. When he heard her door 
close, a certain glow of satisfaction came 
over his face. He went forward quickly, 
and turned the key in the lock and put it 
in his pocket. He heard her moving about 
in the room, and he could hear that she 
stopped short at the noise and stood listen- 
ing to know what it was. But all was quiet 
again, and Lady Jane suspected nothing. 
She had begun to look in her wardrobe for 
something to put on instead of her white 
dress, She thought it was some jar of one 
of the doors as she opened them. And he 
stole down-stairs again unnoticed and un- 
observed. Who was there to notice him ? 
no one in the house except his daughter 
locked into the room, and Mrs. Brown 
with her little niece down-stairs. The duke 
withdrew into the library, where he had 
sat and pondered for many a day, but 
never as now. ‘The old housekeeper had 
bestirred herself, and had lighted a fire 
and set out a table with two places for 
luncheon. She at least could do her duty 
if no one else did. Mrs. Brown, indeed, 
felt as a neglected general has often done 
when the moment arrived in which he 
could distinguish himself. She had never 
had this opportunity Now, at last, in the 
end of her life it had come to her. His 
Grace, who was so particular, should for 
once in his life know what it was to eat 
a chop, an English chop, in its perfection. 
She had sent out her handmaiden to fetch 
them, and lit the fire herself in her de- 
votion. This is an extent of enthusiasm to 
which few people would go. And Lady 
Jane, sweet creature, who was evidently in 
trouble somehow with her papa, who had 
sent that nice young gentleman off as fast 
as ever she could that the duke and he 
might not meet, poor thing! what would 
be so good for her as a chop? The old 
housekeeper betook herself to her work 
with the warmest sense at once of benevo- 
lence and of power—power to ameliorate 
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and soften the hardness of destiny, and to 
win fame and honor to herself. What 
enterprise could have a finer motive? Of 
the three people in the house, she was the 
happy one, as happens not unfrequently 
among all the twists and entanglements of 
fate. 

Before, however, Mrs. Brown had begun 
to cook her chops, Nurse Mordaunt, Lady 
Jane’s devoted attendant since her child- 
hood, arrived in much anxiety and distress, 
Nurse had been detained by various mat- 
ters, by Lady Germaine, and by the delay 
in getting her ladyship’s things, which had 
been left that morning at Lady Germaine’s 
house. With a heavy heart nurse had 
effaced the direction of Lady Jane Winton 
from the box. She had never herself ap- 
proved of euch a marriage any more than 
the duke did. It injured her pride sadly 
to think of “my lady’’ marrying a com- 
moner at all, and marrying him secretly at 
a poky little church in the city! But that 
she should be married and not married, 
half a wife, ‘‘ dragged from the altar,’’ was 
something no one could contemplate with 
calmness. Nurse was more shamed, dis- 
tracted, broken-hearted, than any of the 
party. ‘‘Oh, don’t ask me,” she answered, 
shaking her head, when Mrs. Brown, 
humbly, with every respect, begged to 
know what had happened. ‘‘It is as bad 
as a revolution—it’s worse than the Chart- 
ists; even Radicals respect the marriage 
vow,’’ nurse cried in her dismay. ‘‘I 
don’t approve of it, and never did and 
never will. Up to the church door I’d 
have done anything to stop it. But bless 
us, if you don’t keep the altar sacred, what 
have you got to trust to?’’ She caused the 
boxes to be brought into the hall with 
their erased addresses. There was nobody 
to carry them anywhere, none of the attend- 
ance about to which Mrs. Mordaunt was 
accustomed. ‘‘ Fetch one of the men,” 
‘ she had said at first, but then she remem- 
bered there was no man in Grosvenor 
Square at this time of the year. ‘‘ Drat it, 
as if things were not bad enough already; 
no servants, no comfort, nobody but Mrs. 
Brown to look to everything !’” Mrs. Mor- 
daunt was too much broken down to go 
to her young lady at once. She conde- 
scended to go into the kitchen where it 
was at least warm, to eat one of the chops 
and to rest a little before she went up- 
stairs. And her arrival was scarcely over 
before it was followed by another more 
urgent and important. The old house- 





keeper almost fainted. when, opening the 
door in answer to the impatient summons 
of another arrival, she saw the duchess her- 
self get out of a hackney cab. ‘‘ Bless 
us!’’ the old woman cried; if the queen 
had come next, she could not have been 
more surprised. 

The duchess, it need not be said, was in 
the secret of all those arrangements which 
were to make Lady Jane into Reginald 
Winton’s wife. She had a celd that day, 
partly real, partly no doubt emotional, but 
enough to make her keep her room in the 
morning, leaving her guests to the care of 
her sister, who was at Billings on a visit. 
She got up, as may be supposed, with a 
great deal of agitation from her broken 
rest, thinking of her Jane, how she would 
be preparing for her marriage, with nobody 
but Lady Germaine to comfort and support 
her. Lady Germaine was very kind; she 
had taken charge of the whole business ; 
she and her husband had gone to town on 
purpose to facilitate everything ; but still 
it was dreadful to the duchess to think that 
her child should have no one but Lady 
Germaine to lean upon at such a moment 
of her life. In her own room in the still- 
ness of the morning the thoughts of the 
mother were bent upon this subject, which 
she went over and over, thinking of every- 
thing. She figured to herself how her child 
would wake, and realize what a fateful 
morning it was, and wish for her mother. 
How she would say her prayers with all the 
fervor of such a crisis, and linger upon the 
contemplation of the past, and the sweet 
but awful thought of the future. Though 
her husband and his reign were so near, 
Jane would think of her home, of the 
parents who loved her, and shed some tears 
to think that the most momentous act of 
her life was taking place away from them, 
in opposition to one of them. The duchess, 
who was very much overcome at once by 
what she knew and what she did not know, 
by imagination and by fact, shed more 
tears herself at this point, and she had to 
dry them hastily to look up with an uncon- 
cerned face when her maid came into the 
room bringing a piece of news which in a 
moment startled her into activity and alarm. 
The duke had gone suddenly off to town 
by the early train. After he had read his 
letters, he had seemed agitated, but said 
nothing to Bowles (who was his Grace’s 
valet) except that business called him to 
town. And he had been gone an hour 


when the news was brought to his wife. 
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The reader may suppose how short a time 
elapsed before the anxious mother followed 
him. She went out quietly in a close 
carriage, nobody knowing, and got the 
next train, arriving in London two hours 
later than that by which her husband had 
traveled. He was sitting down with a 
little shrug of his shoulders, but not with- 
out appetite to Mrs. Brown’s chops, when 
she drove up to the door and suddenly 
came in upon him, pale and full of anguish. 
Her eye ran round the room questioning 
before she said a word: then she loosened 
her cloak and sat down upon the nearest 
seat with a sigh of relief. 

‘‘ What have you done with Jane ?’’ she 
was about to say; but then it appeared to 
her that Jane must have escaped, that 
everything was accomplished. She could 
have wept or laughed in the extreme 
blessedness of this relief, but she dared not 
do either. She looked at him instead, as 
he sat looking suspiciously at her. “It 
made me very anxious to hear of your 
going,’’ she said. ‘‘I feared something 
might be wrong. Iam going back directly 
and nobody knows I am out of my room ; 
but I felt that I must hear - 

‘¢ What ?’’ he asked, with watchful suspi- 
cion; it was a terrible ordeal to go through. 
The duchess did all a woman could to take 
the meaning out of her own face, and put 
upon it an aspect of affectionate concern 
alone. ‘‘I did not know what to think,’’ 
she said; ‘‘ I was very anxious ; but it can- 
not be anything very bad, I hope, since I 
find you ”* How hard it is to say what 
is not the truth! While she uttered these 
commonplace words, her eyes were watching 
him, keenly questioning everything about 
him. At last her heart seemed to stand 
still. She perceived the two covers laid 
on the table. ‘*‘You have some one with 
you,” she said, with a catching of her 
breath. 

He looked at her still more keenly. 
have Jane with me,’’ he said. 

‘*Jane!’’ It was all her mother could 
do not to break down altogether, and show 
her anguish and disappointment in passion- 
ate tears; but her heart was leaping in her 
throat, and she could not speak. 

‘« This is to say,’’ he added slowly, with 
unspeakable enjoyment in the sense of hav- 
ing got the better of the women altogether 
and holding them in his hand, ‘‘she is in 
the house. I arrived in time to save her 
from becoming the victim—of a villain. I 
shall keep her safe, now I have got her,’’ 
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the duke said, with an ineffable flourish of 
his hand. 

‘*The victim—of a villain? What do 
you mean by such words? They sound as 
if you had got them out of a novel,” the 
duchess said ; but her heart was beating so 
that she could scarcely hear herself speak. 

‘*Then you knew nothing about it?’’ 
said her husband calmly. 

The duchess got up from her seat. She 
was too much agitated to be able to keep 
still. ‘*I knew, if that is what you mean, 
that she was to marry—the man she loved 
—to-day. What have you done? Have 
you parted your own child from her happi- 
ness and her life?” 

He rose too. He had kept up his calm 
demeanor as long as he could. Now his 
rage got the betterofhim. ‘‘So you were 
in the plot,’’ he cried, ‘‘you! I felt it, 
and yet I could not believe it. You who 
ought to have been the first to carry out 
my will and respect my decision.” 

‘* Augustus,” said his wife, very pale, 
standing up before him, her hand upon the 
back of a tall chair, her head erect, ‘‘ this 
must not go too far. Jane has not one, but 
two parents, and she has always had her 
mother’s sanction. You are aware of 
that.’’ 

‘*Her mother’s sanction!’’ cried the 
duke, with a tremulous laugh of passion. 
‘‘That is a mighty advantage, truly. Her 
mother! what has her mother to do with 
it? Nothing! ‘These are pretty heroics, 
and do very nicely to say to the ignorant ; 
but you know very well that, save as my 
agent, you have no more to do with Jane 
or her marriage—no more 

‘It may be so in law,” said the duchess, 
recovering her composure; ‘‘ but it is cer- 
tainly not so in nature; nor have I ever 
considered myself your agent in respect to 
my child. I have yielded to you in a 
hundred ways—and so much the worse for 
you that I have done so; but, as. regards 
Jane, I have never thought it my duty to 
yield—and never will; such a suggestion 
is’ intolerable,’ she said, with a touch of 
feminine passion. ‘‘My right and my 
authority are the same as yours,—neither 
of them absolute,—for she is old enough to 
judge for herself.’’ 

‘* Ah, poor girl!” he said, with a knowl- 
edge that it was the most irritating thing 
he could say, and at the same time a coarse 
sort of pleasure in insulting the women, 
though they were so near him; ‘‘that is 
at the bottom of everything. You made 
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her believe it was her last chance. She 
was determined anyhow to have a hus- 
band.”’ 

The duchess grew scarlet, but she was 
sufficiently enlightened by experience to 
restrain the angry reply that almost forced 
its way from her lips. She looked at him 
with a silent indignation not unmingled 
with pity, then turned her head away. 
Poor Mrs. Brown! Her chops that had 
been so good, so hot, stood neglected on 
the table. Her opportunity was over. It 
was no fault of hers that she had not dis- 
tinguished herself. So many another dis- 
appointed genius has done its best, and 
some accident has stepped in and balked 
its highest effort. Had the duchess delayed 
but half an hour, his Grace, after so much 
French cookery, would have experienced 
the wholesome pleasure of at least one 
British chop, and probably in consequence 
would have promoted Mrs. Brown to a post 
near his person. But it was not to be. 
There was no luncheon eaten that day in 
Grosvenor Square. The discussion was 
prolonged for some time, and then the 
duchess was heard to go hastily up-stairs. 
She went to her daughter’s room with tears 
of hot passion in her eyes, and an intolera- 
ble pang in her heart ; and knocking sofily, 
called to Jane with a voice which she could 
scarcely keep from breaking. ‘‘ My dar- 
ling,’’ she cried, ‘‘my sweet, my own 
girl!’’ with something heartrending in her 
accents. All had been still before; but 
now there was a stir in reply. 

‘<Oh, mother dear, come in, come in! 
How I have longed for you!’’ Lady Jane 
cried ; and then there was a little pause of 
expectation, breathless with a strange sus- 
picion on one side, and such miserable hu- 
miliation and anguish on the other, as can 
scarcely be put into words. 

‘*T cannot come in, my dear love. Oh, 
my darling, you must be patient. I must 
go back directly to all those people in the 
house. You know it would never do - 
Here the duchess, unable to keep up the 
farce, began all at once to cry and sob 
piteously outside the door. 

Lady Jane, fully roused, hurried to it 
and turned the handle vainly, and shook 
the heavy door. ‘‘I cannot open it,’’ she 
cried wildly. ‘* Mother, mother, what does 
this mean? Cannot you come in? What 
can take you away from me when I want 
you—the people in the house? Oh, mother, 
I want you, I want you!’’ she cried as she 
had never done in her life before. And 








then there was such a scene as might be 
put into a comedy and made very ridicu- 
lous, and which yet was very heartrending 
as it happened, and overpowered these two 
women with a consternation, a sense of 
helplessness, a bitter perception of the 
small account they were of, which paralyzed 
their very souls—-not only that he had the 
power to do it, but also the heart: he with 
whom they had lived in the closest ties, 
whom they had loved and served, for whom 
they had been ready to do all that he 
pleased, one for the greater part of her life, 
the other since ever she had been born. 
What did it matter, any one would have 
said, the power such a man had over his 
wife and his daughter? He would never 
use it to make them unhappy. But there 
are capabilities of human misery in families 
which no one can fathom, which may seem 
to make it doubtful by moments how far 
the family relation is so blessed as it is 
thought to be. The duke felt that now, 
for the first time, he had these women under 
his thumb, so to speak. He had them so 
bound that they could not resist, could not 
move, could not even call for help from 
any one without betraying the secrets of 
the family. He kept possession of his 
library, and, with the key in his pocket, had 
a moment of triumph. They had united 
against him; but now they should feel his 
power. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN PRISON. 

Space does not permit us to linger over 
the exciting scenes that followed. If there 
had been anything wanted to confirm the 
determination of the duke to hoid to the 
position he had taken up, it would have 
been the arrival of the duchess and the 
prodigious step he took in refusing her ad- 
mittance to her daughter. After that, there 
was nothing too much for him. He had 
burned his ships. When Lord and Lady 
Germaine arrived next morning to bring 
away the bride, with some trembling on 
the part of the lady, but a contemptuous 
certainty on that of the gentleman, that 
‘‘the old duffer,’’ though he had let his 
temper out, was not sucha fool as all that 
—they were refused admittance peremp- 
torily. After they had parleyed for some 


time with the man at the door, a personage 
whom the duke, roused into energy by the 
position in which he found himself, had en- 
gaged on the previous day, and who was 
invulnerable to all assaults and persuasions, 
the duchess herself came to them, ex- 
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tremely pale and with difficulty preserving 
hercomposure. She had remained all night 
notwithstanding the misery of the circum- 
stances altogether, and though she did not 
admit it in words, her quick-witted visitors 
easily perceived that she herself had not 
veen permitted to see her daughter. ‘‘ You 
will think it is medizval,’’ she said, with a 
faintsmile. ‘‘ The duke is yery determined 
when he thinks it worth while.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ said Lady Germaine, 
touched by the aspect of the suffering 
woman, ‘‘ that one does not have the blood 
of Merlin in one’s veins for nothing.’’ 

‘<Merlin,’’ said Lord Germaine, who 
was very slangy, ‘“‘ was the old swell who 
was seducted by Miss Vivien. I don’t 
think it would have been hard work to get 
over him.”’ 

The duchess stood in the doorway, pale, 
supporting with difficulty any levity on the 
subject, yet ready to put as brave a face 
upon it as possible. ‘*Give Reginald my 
love, and tell him it is impossible this can 
last forever,’’ she said. ‘‘I am sorry for 
him to the bottom of my heart, and sorry 
for my child, but at present I cannot help 
even her.”’ 

Lady Germaine stepped within the 
guarded door to take the duchess’s hand 
and kiss her. ‘* And we are so sorry for 
you, so indignant Pe 

‘*Hush,’’ the duchess said. ‘It is my 
fault, | should have had the courage of my 
convictions. I should have gone with my 
child myself; the error was mine.” 

Lady Germaine was half disposed to re- 
ply, ‘* Oh, if you think we neglected any 
precaution ** But she had not the 
heart to be offended. 

The pair drove away after awhile con- 
siderably discomfited. ‘‘I did not think 
the old duffer had so much spirit,’’ Lord 
Germaine said, with secret admiration. “I 
say, Nell—if you tried to marry Dolly 
against my will, 1 wonder if I should be up 
to that ?”” 

‘*If there was any chance of it, I should 
lock you up first,’’ said his dutiful wife. 

‘* And on the edge of a smash, the great- 
est smash that has been since Billings 
will have to be sold up, and all that is in 
it,’’ Lord Germaine said thoughtfully. 

Lady Germaine showed neither surprise 
nor pain at this piece of news. ‘‘ Whata 
chance for Reginald,’’ she said. ‘‘ He can 











buy in all their best things and do up Jane’s 

rooms at Winton like her old ones at home.” 

And then she laughed, and added, ‘‘ He 
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wouldn’t have those old things in his house. 
Taste had not been invented when their 
Graces were married.”’ 

In was in this mood of partial hilarity 
that they reached their own door, where 
poor Winton was waiting. However sym- 
pathetic friends may be, the way in which 
they take our troubles is very different from 
the way in which we ourselves take them. 
The Germaines, though they threw them- 
selves so warmly into his affairs, and had 
given themselves so much trouble, had to 
change their aspect suddenly, to put up 
shutters and draw down blinds metaphori- 
cally, as they approached the actual sufferer. 
But into his misery and rage it is unneces- 
sary to enter. He said, as was natural, a 
great many things that it would have been 
better not to say, and for some time after 
he besieged the house. He went in person, 
he wrote, he communicated by means of 
his solicitors with the solicitors of the duke, 
whose mouths watered over the settlements 
he had made, which the authorities on his 
own side thought ridiculous, and professed. 
their eagerness to do their best, but would 
not flatter him with any hopes of success. 
‘* No man in his senses would reject a son- 
in-law like you, Mr. Winton, especially in 
the circumstances,’’ the senior partner said ; 
‘* but the duke is the duke, and there is 
nothing more to be said. We have found 
him very impracticable, extremely imprac- 
ticable in his own affairs; things are look- 
ing bad for the family altogether. There 
is Lord Hungerford now has some sense. 
He made a capital marriage himself—you 
should get him on your side.’’ 

Winton found no great difficulty in get- 
ting Hungerford on his side. That young 
nobleman was so much excited on the sub- 
ject that he even took it upon him to speak 
to his father and show him how ridiculous 
it was. 

** You can’t make a house in Grosvenor 
Square like a castle in the Apennines,’’ Hun- 
gerford cried; ‘‘for Heaven’s sake, sir, 
don’t make us ridiculous.’’ Lady Hun- 
gerford on her side enjoyed the whole affair 
immensely. ‘‘ I never realized before that 
I had really married into a great house,” 
she said. ‘*It’s like the Family Herald. 
It’s like the sort of nobility we understand 
among the lower classes, don’t you know? 
not your easy-going, like-other-people 
kind.’’ And she offered to take lessons of 
a locksmith so that she might be able to 
break open Jane’s prison. 

To tell the truth, even suggestions of this 
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kind, which were partially comic and 
wholly theatrical, came to be entertained 
by Winton before his trial was over. One 
of his friends seriously advised him to get 
an Italian servant, used to conspiracies, 
smuggled into the house, in order to de- 
liver the captive. Another thought that 
rope-ladders and a midnight descent from 
the window might be practicable ; buta rope- 
ladder from a second-floor window in Gros- 
venor Square would not be easy to manage, 
and a wag intervened and suggested a fire- 
escape, which turned the whole ‘into ridi- 
cule. This was one of the aspects of the 
case, indeed, which aggravated everything 
else. The whole situation, being so serious 
and painful to two or three people, was, to 
the rest of the world, irresistible from the 
comic side. People drove through Grosve- 
nor Square on purpose to look up at the 
second-floor windows: and as the instru- 
ments began to tune up, and the feast to be 
set in order for the first arrivals of society, 
the importance of the strange event grew 
greater and greater. A new Home-Secre- 
tary, and all the consequent changes in the 
Cabinet, faded into nothing in comparison. 
‘* Have you heard that Jane Altamont was 
half married to Regy Winton some time in 
the winter, and that odious old duke 
dragged her from the very altar, and has 
kept her ever since under lock and key?” 
Very likely it was Lady Germaine who first 
put the story about, but it was taken up by 
everybody with all the interest and excite- 
ment which sucha tale warranted. Further 
details were given that were almost incredi- 
ble ; to wit, that the duchess herself, though 
living in the same house, was not allowed 
to see her daughter, and that Lady Jane 
for two months had only breathed the fresh 
air through her window, and had never left 
the suite of rooms in which she was con- 
fined ; worse than if she had been in jail, 
everybody said. But not even this was the 
point which most roused the popular indig- 
nation (if we may call the indignation of 
the drawing-rooms popular). Half-married! 
that was the terrible thought. 

The duke paid one or two visits before 
the opening of Parliament. It may be sup- 
posed that to none but very great houses 
indeed would his Grace pay such an honor ; 
and though he was not very quick to ob- 
serve in general matters, yet his sense of 
his own importance was so keen that it 
answered for intelligence, so far as he him- 
self was concerned. He saw that the ladies 
regarded him with a sort of alarm, that 





even the gentlemen after dinner showed a 
curiosity which was not certainly the awed 
and respectful interest which he thought it 
natural he should excite. And it was not 
long before his hostess, who was, he could 
not deny, his equal, of his own rank and 
of unexceptionable antecedents, made the 
matter clear to him. ‘‘ Duke,’’ she said, 
‘*of course you know I wouldn’t for the 
world meddle fn any one’s private affairs. 
But there is such a strange story going 
about—dear Jane! We had hoped to see 
her with you as well as Margaret’’ (Marga- 
ret was the duchess, and a very intimate 
friend of this other great great lady); “and 
now neither of them has come. But it is 
not possible—don’t think for a moment 
that I believe it !—that this story can be 
true.’’ 

‘Tf your Grace will kindly explain what 
the story is?” Our duke, liking due re- 
spect himself, always gave their titles to 
other people, according to the golden rule. 

‘*T don’t like even to put it into words ; 
that you stopped her marriage—at the altar 
itself; that the dear girl is neither married 
nor single ; that But I give you pain.”’ 

‘* The statement is calculated to give me 
pain; but the facts, as of course your Grace 
knows very well, are true. I arrived in 
time to prevent my daughter from making 
a marriage which I disapproved.” 

‘« Oh, we are all liable to that,’’ said the 
great lady, letting her eyes dwell regret- 
fully, yet with maternal pride, upon a 
daughter who had been so abandoned as to 
marry a clergyman, but who had produced 
a baby, for whose sake the parents had for- 
given its father. ‘‘ Who can guard against 
such a misfortune? But Beatrice, poor 
thing, is very happy,’’ she added, with a 
sigh. 
eThe duke made hera little bow. It said 
a great deal. It said, if you are so lost to 
every sense of what is becoming as to take 
it in that way—but I should never. have 
allowed it! He to utter sentences of this 
kind, who had made himself the talk of 
society ! 

‘* But, duke,’’ she said, with spirit, taking 
up Nurse Mordaunt’s argument, ‘‘ if the 
altar is not held sacred, what will become 
of us? They say you stopped her when 
she was saying the very words a 

‘The subject is not a very agreeable 
one,’”’ said the duke; ‘‘I cannot take it 
upon me to recollect at what point they 
were in the service—but at all events, your 
Grace may be assured it was not too late.’’ 
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‘¢Oh, but it must have been too late,” 
cried the indignant matron. ‘‘I heard he 
had said ‘1 will.’ 
ring on her finger. 
lieved it was true had not you said so. 
you cannot let it rest like that. 
married! it’s wicked, you know,’ 
Grace cried. 


But 
Half- 


And the other duke, the gracious host, | 


permitted himself in a moment of expan- 
sion, to say something of the same sort. 


‘*T wouldn’t interfere with your affairs for | 


the world,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but I hope, Billings- 
gate, you don’t mean to let that sweet girl 
of yours lie under such a stigma aa 

“A stigma! My daughter! 
no stigma,” cried the head of the Alta- 
monts, growing scarlet. 

‘* Well, I don’t want to be a meddler; 
but the women say so. 
fuss about it; one hears of nothing else 
wherever one goes. You will have to give 
in sooner or later,’’ said the other duke. 

‘*Never !’’ said his Grace of Billingsgate, 
and he hastened his departure from his 
friend’s abode. But the next house he 


went to the same result was produced. 
There was a putting together of feminine 
heads, a whispering, a direction of glances 


towards him, from eyes which once had 
looked upon him only with awe; and after 


a little hesitation and beating about the | 


bush, the same outburst of remark. Half- 
married! The most important lady in the 
company took him to task very seriously. 
‘*What is to become of her? you should 
think of that. At present she has you to 
protect her reputation. But suppose any- 
thing were to happen to you? We are all 
mortal; and think of dear Jane with such 
a scandal against her. People will say it is 
the man who has drawn back; they will 
say all sorts of things; for it is inconceiv- 
able that a girl’s father, her own father, 
should play with her reputation like that.’’ 

‘Her reputation!’’ the duke cried, 
almost with a shriek of indignation. ‘‘My 
child’s reputation. Who would dare id 


‘*Oh, nobody would dare,’’ said his | 
assailant ; ‘‘but everybody would under- | 


stand. People would make sure that there 
were reasons. Half-married! 


not one of us that doesn’t feel it. Sucha 


thing was never heard of. Oh, you must | 


not think you will escape it by going away. 


Wherever you go you will hear the same | 


thing. The news has gone everywhere. 
Didn’t you see it in the Universe at full 
length? Of course, nobody could mistake 


I heard he had put the | 
I could not have be- | 


her | 


There is | 


They are all in a/| 


There is | 


| the Duke of B G Oh, I hope 
you will think it over seriously, before it is 
too late.” 

The duke, more angry than ever, went 
back to Grosvenor Square. He was deter- 
mined to face it out. Country houses are 
proverbially glad of a piece of gossip to 
| give their dull life an interest. He began to 
| go out into society, as much as there was 
| at that early season, and present a bold 
| front to the world. His home was dull 
enough, with Lady Jane locked into her 
| room and watched, lest by craft or force 
| she should make her escape; her mother 
| obstinately refusing to go out, or accom- 
pany him anywhere; his very servants 
looking at him reproachfully. The butler, 
| who had been with him for about thirty 
| years, and whose knowledge of wine and 
of the cellars at Billings was inexhaustible, 
| threw up his situation; and so did the 

housekeeper, who was Jarvis’s wife. ‘I 

don’t hold with no such goings on,’’ Mrs 
| Jarvis said. And when he dined with the 
| leader of his party (which was in Opposi- 
| tion), Mrs. Coningsby did not wait till the 
| conclusion of the dinner, but cried, ‘* Duke, 
| it cannot be true about Lady Jane !’’ before 

he had eaten his soup. This lady treated 
| the subject lightly, which was more odious 
| to him than the other way. ‘‘Oh, no, it 
can’t be true,’’ she said; ‘‘we all know 
that. They say you dragged her from 
| church by the hair of her head, and snatched 
_her hand away when the bridegroom was 
| putting on the ring. Mr. Coningsby was 
| in a dreadful way about it. He said it 
| would be such a cry at the elections; but 
| I told him, nonsense, the duke is far too 
| fine a gentleman, I said.’’ This was more 
| difficult to answer than the other mode of 
| assault. ‘The duke became all manner of 
_ colors as he listened. ‘‘ And the elections 

are so near,’’ the lady said. ‘‘ Of course, 

the Government will not care how false it 

is, they will placard it on all the walls with 
| a picture as large as life. They will turn 
all the clergy against us. Of course, dear 
duke, of course, to people who know you 
so well as I do—you need not tell me that 
|it is not true.’’ The duke sat grim and 
heard all this, and did not say a word. 
| There was a flutter in the drawing-room 
as he came in; everybody looked at him 
as if he had been a wild beast. ‘‘ Dragged 
| her out by the hair of her head !’’ he heard 
| whispered on every side of him; and 

though Mrs. Coningsby still affected not 

to believe, the bishop’s wife contemplated 
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him with terrible gravity. ‘Oh, I hope | 
you will talk it over with the bishop,” she | 
said. ‘*He is so anxious about it. Lady | 
Jane was always such a favorite. I do hope 

you will take the bishop’s advice. After | 
a certain part of the service, I have always | 
understood it was a sin to interfere.’’ 
Later in the evening he was mobbed by | 
half a dozen ladies—there is no other word 
for it,—mobbed and overwhelmed with 
one universal cry, ‘‘ Half-married! Poor 
Lady Jane! Dear Lady Jane!’’ They 
pressed round him, each with her protesta- 
tion, a soft, yet urgent babel of voices. 
The poor duke escaped at last, not know- 
ing how he got away. It seemed to his 
Grace that he had escaped out of a mob, 
and that his coat must be torn and his linen 
frayed with the conflict. He was aston- 
ished beyond all description; but he was 
likewise appalled by the discovery, that 
even he was not above the reach of public 
opinion. It affected him against his will. 
He felt ashamed, uneasy, confused even on 
the points where he was most sure. 

And when he came home he went to his 
wife’s boudoir where she sat alone, to bid 
her good-night, which was a form he always 
ob-erved, though this event had separated 
them entirely. She was permitted now to 
see Jane once a day, but as she would give | 
no promise that she would not help her 
daughter to leave the house, this was the | 
utinost that he had granted her. She was | 
seated alone reading, pale and weary. She | 
scarcely raised her eyes when he came in, 
though she put down her book. The fire | 
was low, and there was no light in the room | 
except the reading lamp. The duke could 


| Magnanimous superior. 


not help feeling the difference from former 
times. A temptation came upon him to 


| throw himself upon her sympathy, and tell 


her how he had been persecuted. He 
would have done so had it been any other 
subject, but he remembered in time that 
on this he had no sympathy to expect from 
his wife. So he stood for a minute or two 


| before the fire, feeling chilled, silenced, an 


injured man. ‘‘No, I have not had a 
pleasant evening,” he said shortly ; ‘‘ how 


| should my evening be pleasant when every 


I am asked if 


one remarks your absence ? 
you are ill; I am asked 
‘*Other questions, I imagine, that are 


| still more difficult to answer.”’ 


‘“¢ And whose fault is it?’’ he cried, with 
vehemence. ‘‘If you had taken the steps 
you ought to have taken, and supported my 
authority as was your duty, there would 
have been no such questions to ask.’’ 

The duchess turned away with some im- 
patience ; she made no reply; the question 
had been often enough discussed in all its 
bearings. If she had now thrown herself 
at his feet and begged his pardon and for- 
bearance, what a relief it would have been 
tohim! He would have yielded and saved 
his position, and recovered the pose of a 
But the duchess 
had no intention of the kind. After awhile, 


| during which they did not look at each 


other, she seated gazing into the fire, he 
standing staring into the vacant air, he took 
up his candlestick with an air of impatience. 


| **Good-night, then,” he said, with in his 


turn an air of impatience. 
** Good-night,” she said. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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By GEORGE FRENCH. 


()* June 9, 1791, there was born in New 
York City a child whose name was des- 
tined to be a loved and familiar one 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
English songs sung, or a happy home a | 
sanctified memory. 

The first decade of acknowledged Ameri- | 
can independence was not yet passed, but 
the vigorous young country had already 
begun to turn its attention to literature and 
fine arts, and to seek in their realms a dis- 
tinctive life of its own ; and every indica- 
tion of a native American genius was eagerly 


| the first-born. 


watched for, and, if discovered, fostered 
with that peculiar care always extended to 
Wealth was rapidly accu- 
mulating for the merchants and _ traders, 
who found a rich and unlimited field await- 


1In the preparation of this article free use has 
been made of “The Life and Writings of John 
Howard Payne,” by Gabriel Harrison, published by 
Joei Munsell, Albany, 1875. But as this edition 
was limited to two hundred and fifty octavos and 
fifteen quartos, the very faithful work there em- 
bodied can have become known to but a small 
circle cf Payne’s admirers. 
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ing their attention; and as they were pros- 
pered in trade they sought by a liberal use 
of wealth to foster a national literature and 
a national drama. 

Thus John Howard Payne was born at 
a most happy time for the utmost apprecia- 
tion of the genius that could write ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


father, was a finely educated gentleman, 
descended from good English stock. His 
grandfather was one of three brothers 
named Paine, who followed swiftly in the 
footsteps of the Pilgrims to the new land 
of America, from the south of England. 
One of the brothers settled in the Middle 
States, one emigrated to Virginia, and was 






































JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 


New York has the honor of being the 


birthplace of Payne, but his childhood was | 


spent at East Hampton, L. I.; his youth at 
Boston, where his education was received ; 
his manhood and life at New York, London, 
Paris, Tunis, and various cities of the 
United States. 
citizen of the world, while ever retaining 
the warmest affection of a tender and sus- 
ceptible heart for his native land, his 
**sweet home.”’ 

Mr. William Payne, young Howard’s 

g8* 


He was emphatically a | 


the ancestor of Miss Dolly Payne, the wife 
of President Madison. The remaining 
brother of the trio of emigrants made his 
home at East Hampton, L. I., and was the 
father of William Payne (as the name ap- 
pears to have been thereafter spelled by 
the Virginia and Long Island families). 
William Payne while a youth was tutor 
in a wealthy Boston family, and studied for 
the medical profession under the famous 
General Warren, of Bunker Hill memory. 
Abandoning this, he soon gave his entire 
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attention to teaching, and adopted it as a 
profession. Miss Lucy Taylor became his 
wife, but died soon after marriage. For 
his second wife Mr, Payne married, in 
1780, Miss Sarah Isaacs, whose father was 
a converted Jew, emigrating to America 
from Hamburg before the Revolution. On 
her mother’s side Miss Isaacs could trace 
her origin to the Scottish Earl of Dysart. 
The couple immediately removed to East 
Hampton, where Mr. Payne was for many 
years principal of Clinton Academy, an in- 
stitution founded by Governor De Witt 
Clinton. The fruits of this marriage were 
nine children, of whom John Howard 
Payne was the sixth. In 1796 Mr. Payne 
returned to New York, and held the posi- 
tion of master in the Berry Street Academy. 
He does not, however, appear to have re- 
mained there many years, as the family 
was living in Boston when Mrs. Payne 
died, June 18, 1807. After this sad event, 
they again returned to New York, where 
Mr. William Payne died, March 7, 1812. 
Howard Payne, as he appears to have 
been called through life, received his early 
education in Boston and from his father, 
who was particularly successful in the neg- 
lected branch of elocution, and who found 
in his young son an apt pupil, who shortly 
became a valued assistant. The exercises 
in school of declamation and the perform- 
ing of scenes and acts of plays, in which 
Howard was ever superior to all others, 
coupled with the praises of the remarkable 
performances of Master Betty, the “ Young 
Roscius’’ of the English stage, with which 
the press was teeming, exerted a powerful 
influence upon his mind, and his great am- 
bition was to be the Betty of America. 
His father frowned upon the hopes of the 
ambitious young actor, and took every pre- 
caution possible to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of his heart’s desire. But repressive 
measures were of slight avail. They de- 
layed but could not smother the youth’s 
fiery ardor for the stage; and a little later 
he is found editing clandestinely a modest 
critical paper called the Zhespian Mirror, 
which lived but a short life of thirteen 
numbers, when its editor was forced to dis- 
continue it and enter upon a more earnest 
phase of life. ss 
The editor of the New York Lvening 
Post, Mr. Coleman, being struck with the 
talents displayed by the young editor, 
sought him out, learned his history, and 
introduced him to Mr. Seaman, who offered 
to pay the expenses of an education at 





Union College. The generous offer was 
accepted, and young Payne leaped at once 
into popularity, was lavishly petted, and 
invited to the houses of the New York aris- 
tocracy, who thought they saw in him the 
certain promise of genius that would one 
day redound greatly tothe fame of America. 
It was at this time that he formed friend- 
ships that were to endure through his life, 
with Joseph D. Fay, Charles Brockden 
Brown, Dr. Nott, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. 
Seaman. Young Howard Payne was ac- 
companied to Union College, at Schenec- 
tady, N Y., by Brown, and the journey 
up the Hudson was made on a slow-sailing 
sloop. He was so enchanted with the 
noble scenery that he wrote, by the moon- 
light, a poem, beginning: 


«On the deck of the slow-sailing vessel, alone, 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave ; 
It was night—and the moon mildly beautiful shone, 
Lighting up with her soft smile the quivering 
wave.” 


While at college, every effort was put 
forth to repress his ever-growing passion 
for the stage, but wholly without success. 
He established a little paper, called the 
Pastime, and took a leading part in all 
dramatic performances given by the students 
in the college chapel, often winning the 
laurels of the occasion by his good acting. 
Once he performed the part of the heroine 
in an original play called ‘‘ Pulaski,’’ be- 
sides writing the epilogue for it. In this 
part his success was great, his beautiful face 
and exceptionally sweet voice being espe- 
cially adapted for the character. He became 
the idol of not only the students at the 
college, but of the 4verati of the town and 
of Albany. 

But his triumph here was destined to be 
short. The death of his mother, June 18. 
1807, overwhelmed him with ‘grief; and 
that blow was quickly followed by another. 
Old Mr. Payne was so severely tried by his 
wife’s death and that of his eldest son that 
he became unfit to attend to his unpros- 
perous affairs, and ‘‘ the law accomplished 
what bereavement and misfortune had be- 
gun, and he was compelled to abandon all 
to his creditors.’’ There was none left so 
competent as himself to cope with the diffi- 
culties that beset the family, and he bravely 
set about the task. 

He bethought him of the dramatic talents 
he believed he possessed, and at last wrung 
areluctant consent from his father and 





friends to the plan of trying his for- 
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tune on the stage; oe on the evening of 
February 24, 1809, made his dédur at the | 
old Park Theatre, in New York. He ap- 
peared in the part of Young Norval, and his 


success was instant, complete, and phenome- | 


nal. Dunlap’s ‘‘ History of the American 
Stage’’ says ‘‘the applause was very great, 
and the boy’s effort a surprise to all present.’’ 


‘A supper was tendered to Master Payne | 


and his immediate friends, after the perform- 
ance, at the residence of the manager, Mr. 
Price, where the young Roscius in speech 


and manners appeared as old as any of 


them.”’ 
The young actor played here an engage- 
ment of six nights, and a benefit for him- 


self, by which he realized fourteen hun- | 


dred dollars. 


The career thus flatteringly opened to | 


Payne was not continued always on the 


same grand scale of success, but as an actor | 


he never after suffered for need of employ- 
ment, except through jealousy, or his own 
lack of practical talent for management 
to guide his undoubted genius for acting. 


Numerous engagements were filled, at Bos- | 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, | 


Richmond, Charleston, and elsewhere. At 
Baltimore, after a benefit, there appeared 
this epigram : 


“ All those who from Payne had experienced de- 
light, 

With increased admiration and pleasure each night, 

To evince their desire of delighting again, 

Attended last night, and gave pleasure to Payne /”’ 


Returning to New York, Payne found 
his father re-established in business and in 
better financial circumstances, and, yield- 
ing to the earnest wish of his family to 
relinquish the stage, he founded an institu- 
tion somewhat similar to the afterwards 
New York Athenzum. But the enterprise 
was not successful, and the stage was again 
soon resorted to. 

About this time the English actor Cooke 
came to America, and Payne becoming ac- 
quainted with him invited him to meet 
friends at his house. Cooke visited the 
famous Tontine Coffee House before going 
to young Payne’s, and became ‘* charged | 
much higher with wine than wit.’ 
was a brilliant and distinguished company 
gathered to greet the great actor. Wash- 


ington Irving and Colonel Marinus Willett | 


were among the guests. Cooke was too 
drunk to appear with decency, but not too 
drunk to be very silly and disagreeable. 
He railed against the country, apostro- 


There | 


91 
| phized the portrait of Keutite, cursed the 
| custom officers, greeting Irving with, “ My 
| dear Washington; they have stolen my 
_cups!’’ To the little black servant, who 
brought him wine, he said, ‘‘Why, you 
| little black angel! you look like the devil, 
| but you bear a passport that will carry you 
| unquestioned into Paradise.”’ 
That Cooke keenly felt the disgrace his 
| cups brought to him, and lamented their 
power over him, is evident from advice he 
| gave Payne on another occasion, at the 
| Tontine, while dining together: ‘‘ John, I 
| don’t ask you to drink. Oh that I had had 
| some friend when J was at your age, to cau- 
| tion—to prevent me from drinking! .. . 
Yes, John, I should have been a very dif- 
| ferent man from what Iam. It’s too late 
now.’’ And the tragedian pointed his ad- 
vice by quaffing a bumper to the health of 
another companion who was present. 

Payne acted in New York with Cooke, 
playing Edgar to Cooke’s Lear. fulfilled 
| short engagements in other cities, and on 
| January 17, 1813, sailed for England. 

Arriving in England, Payne experienced 
some difficulty in getting a hearing before 
a London audience, but at last succeeded 
in making an engagement for a short 

| season at the Drury Lane Theatre, then 
| under the management of the celebrated 
Mr. Whitehead. His success was as un- 
bounded here as in America; and from 
| London he went to Liverpool and to the 
| cities of the interior, and to Dublin. 

Received everywhere with the greatest 
kindness and applause, he made the ac- 
quaintance of some of the great literary 
and social lights of the day, including 
Roscoe, John Philip Kemble, Campbell, 
Coleridge, Southey, O’Connell, and Charles 
Philips. 

Upon leaving Dublin, Payne, in an ex- 
temporaneous farewell address, made one 
| of the happiest efforts of his life and for- 

ever secured the love of warm-hearted Ire- 
| land. The speech closed with an expression 

often quoted, “ But permit the wanderer, 
| who has been warmed by the sunshine of 
the Emerald Isle, in the plain sincerity of 
gratitude, to declare that, in whatever clime 
or circumstances accident may place me, it 
| will ever be my glory to hail the Irishman 
as a brother, and to proclaim to my own 
countrymen and the world, that the stranger 
may make friends in other lands, but in 
Erin he shall find a home!’’ Here the 
audience paid Payne the greatest compli- 
ment an Irish audience is capable of. It 
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rose as one man, and left the theatre, with- 
out waiting for the comic song and farce 
advertised to be given. 

Payne at this time made his first visit to 
Paris, met there Washington Irving and 
Talma, had the freedom of the National 
Theatre given him, and received the first 
impulses that transformed him from an 
actor toadramatic author. To familiarize 
himself with the French language he made 
a free version of the melodrama, the ‘‘ Maid 
and Magpie,” and upon his return to Lon- 
don showed the work to the director of the 
Drury Lane, who was so well pleased that 
he immediately commissioned Payne to re- 
turn to Paris and look after the interests of 
that theatre, sending translations of new 
plays likely to be of benefit to it. 

Here the defect in Payne showed itself, 
and ever after pursued him, proving serious 
enough to prevent him from ever reaping 
the full benefit of his great talents and the 
conscientious work he did. He lacked 
business capacity, and confided too readily 
in the honor of those who were ever ready 
to profit by his versatile pen and indefati- 
gable labor. From this time until he re- 
turned to America, after nearly twenty 
years’ absence, his life was saddened by 
the constant breaking of faith with him by 
managers and publishers, and though his 
pen filled the treasury of theatres, and more 
than once saved them from ruin, his reward 
was neglect and oftentimes absolute want, 
—once a dreary confinement in a debtor’s 
prison. 

If he had gone to Europe on his starring 
tour under the care of a modern ‘‘ man- 
ager,’’ he would have returned a million- 
aire, instead of poorer than when he went. 
He nearly ruined himself in the service 
of Drury Lane, and when he presented 
his minute of expenses the management 
shunned payment until Payne dropped the 
matter in disgust. His connections with 
other managers in London were uniformly 
of like disappointing nature, and it is quite 
useless to follow him through the long list 
of them. 

The tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus,’’ Payne’s great- 
est original work, was first put upon the 
stage of the Drury Lane Theatre about 
December 1, 1818, when he was in his 
twenty-eighth year. It was written for 
Edmund Kean, who assumed the character 
of Lucius Junius, called afterwards Brutus. 
The tragedy was a wonderful success; 
Kean made a great hit in the character of 
Brutus. The fortunes of the theatre and | 


_infamous adventure. 


| frenzy, she fancied was his spectre. 


the actor were redeemed ; the great theatre 
was packed every night. Perhaps no better 
idea of the merits of the play can be given 
than by adopting the words of the Auropean 
Magazine and London Review, at that time 
one of the best critical authorities : 

“The new tragedy of ‘ Brutus’ attracts 
nightly such audiences as it very well 
merits. It is from the pen of Mr. John 
Howard Payne, a young gentleman of much 
actual merit and of great future promise. 


‘He has followed the story in the Roman 


history with a judicious softening of the 
more austere features of the monstrous act. 
The play opens at the camp of Ardea, near 
Rome, after the return of Brutus from Del- 
phia, still wearing his idiot’s guise. Tullia, 
the tyrant’s wife, who drove her chariot 
over the dead body of her father, is dis- 
turbed by dreams and predictions. ‘ The 
fall of Tarquin shall be effected by a fool.’ 
Such was the prophecy that roused her 
fears, of which the object is Lucius Junius 
Brutus. She sends for him, but is quieted 
by his seeming imbecility. The memorable 
wager is now made at the camp, and Colla- 
tinus and the younger Tarquin set out 
instantly for Rome to make trial of the ex- 
cellence of their wives. They visit Lucre- 
tia; Sextus Tarquinius becomes enamored, 
returns the next night alone, and by the 
infamy of his crime provokes the genius of 
Roman liberty and justice. Sextus, on his 
return, meets Brutus, and relates to him his- 
The latter throws off 
the mask, starts forth into his real character, 
and assails the wretch with indignant curses. 
Brutus swears upon the reeking dagger to 
revenge her, and give Rome freedom. The 
people join him, shut the gates against the 
tyrant, and tear down the palace. Tullia 
is condemned by Brutus to be imprisoned 
in Rhea’s temple, which contained her 
father’stomb. She is brought there horror- 
struck and dies at the side of the monu- 
mental statue of her father, which in her 
The 
consular government is now formed and 
the conspiracy of the young nobles of 
Rome is discovered. The son of Brutus 
(Titus) is among them. He had been 
won by his love for Tarquinia, the tyrant’s 
daughter, who had saved his life. Now 
comes the trial of the soul of Brutus. The 
consulate condemned to death all of the 
young nobles but Titus, whom, out of re- 
spect for the deliverer of Rome, they 
placed in his hands for judgment. Brutus 
could not fail in the cause of justice, and 
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is, therefore, forced by the example of the 
consulate to mete out the same punishment 
to his own son as had been given to others. 
He judges, and condemns his own child to 
death, gives the signal for his execution, 
sees it done behind the scenes, loses the 
Roman in the father when the axe gives the 


fatal blow, and falls into the arms of his | 


brother consul when the curtain falls.’’ 

Great as was the success of “ Brutus,” it 
only brought its author “ one hundred and 
eighty-three pounds, six shillings,’’ owing 
to the soulless greed of a manager not 
forced by law to disgorge. 


Though ‘* Brutus’’ must be reckoned as | 


the greatest of Payne’s writings, viewed in 
their entirety, yet the song which has given 
his name immortality was written for an 
opera called *‘ Clari,’’ without a suspicion 


that there was in it that which would so | 


sweetly touch the heart of every one to 
whom the memory of home was sacred. 


‘* Home, Sweet Home,”’ contains ‘‘ so much | 


of the touch of nature that the whole world 
becomes akin in acknowledgments and love 
for its author.’’ 


The song sprung into such sudden favor | 
that 1t was at once published, and more | 
than one hundred thousand copies sold in | 
one year; and though a source of great | 


profit to the publishers, Payne did not re- 
ceive a farthing, not even a presentation 
copy, from them. Nor was his name put 


‘upon the title-page as the author, though 


the name of the composer of the music was 
made prominent. Time has, however, re- 


versed the order of the injustice, and the | 


song as printed in a recent and very popu- 
lar collection of songs, now before me, has 
Payne’s name, but no mention of the author 
of the music. 
The title-page of the original edition I 
give: 
(Fourth Edition) 


HOME! SWEET HOME! 
Sung by 
Miss M. TREE, 
In 
CLARI, 

THE MAID OF MILAN, 
Composed and partly founded on a Sicilian Air, 
By 
HENRY R. BisHop, 

Composer and Director of the Music to the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 


London, published by Goulding, D’Almaine, 
Potter & Co., 20 Soho Square, and to be had at 7 
Westmoreland St., Dublin. 


On the fourth page of this publication 


| was printed the original melody from which 
| Bishop arranged the music, and an addi- 


tional verse, identical with the first, except 
for a more frequent repetition of the words, 
‘¢ There’s no place like home.’’ 

There has been some discussion as to 
who was the composer of the music of 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ but there is no 
doubt the honor belongs to Bishop, and 
also that Payne composed the words with 
special reference to the air which Bishop 
made the foundation of his work. Witness 
Payne’s own words to Mr. James Rees, of 
Philadelphia, saying that the air was not 
wholly original with Bishop, and adding, 


| “T first heard the air in Italy. One beau- 


tiful morning as I was strolling along amid 
some delightful scenery, my attention was 
arrested by the sweet voice of a peasant 
girl who was carrying a basket laden with 
flowers and vegetables. This plaintive air 
she trilled out with so much sweetness and 
simplicity, that the melody at once caught 
my fancy. I accosted her, and after a few 
moments’ conversation, I asked for the 
name of the song, which she could not give 
me, but having a slight knowledge of music 
myself, barely enough for the purpose, I 
requested her to repeat the air, which she 


| did while I dotted down the notes as best 


I could. It was this air that suggested the 
words of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ both of 
which I sent to Bishop, at the time prepar- 
ing the opera of ‘ Clari’ for Mr. Kemble. 
Bishop happened to know the air perfectly 
well, and adapted the music to the words.”’ 

Bishop’s share in the making of the song 
was therefore only that of a skilled musi- 
cian making a few technical changes in the 
music, suggested by Payne, to fit the words 
written by Payne. 

The song has undergone so many changes, 
and is so often incorrectly printed, that an 
exact copy of it as originally written, pre- 
serving even the punctuation, taken from 
Payne’s original manuscript, may not be 
without interest : 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which seek through the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere ! 


Home, Home, Sweet, Sweet, Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 
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An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ! 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 

The birds, singing gayly, that came at my call— 

Give me them !—and the peace of mind, dearer than 
all! 


Home, Home, Sweet, Sweet Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 


‘* The opera of ‘ Clari,’ at first sight, ex- 
hibits Clari, the daughter of an Italian 
farmer, in rather a questionable state. She 
is enamored of the Duke Varaldi, who 
comes by chance to the cottage of her 
parents. His Grace tells her the usual tale 
of flatterers, promises marriage, and hints 
at an elopement; a fainting fit comes to 
his aid; she sees nothing but the smoke 
curling over the trees, not even the post- 
horses that are ready to gallop off with her 
to the Casino! Her village dress is now 
exchanged for court finery ; she is magnifi- 
cently boarded and lodged, and subjected 
to just as much of her lover’s company as 
is agreeable to her. In addition to this 
state of fear and hope, of uncertainty and 
apprehension, the thought of the home she 
had left, the parents she had deserted, 
crosses her mind, and, like Alibeg, the 
Persian shepherd, she surveys her rustic 
garb, ‘the sad memorials of her happier 
state,’ with the fond enthusiam of one who 
had discovered how much she had lost by 
the exchange. The piece opens with Clari’s 
birthday, and preparations for rejoicing. 
Paris has been laid under contribution to 
ornament her person, while a troop of itin- 
erant actors are engaged to perform a play 
for her special entertainment, of which 
Jocoso, the duke’s valet, is appointed man- 
ager. The plot of the piece exactly tallies 
with the story of Clari. Her agitation in- 
creases as the scene proceeds—when a father 
being about to call down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon his undutiful child, she starts 
from her seat, interposes between the actors, 
and implores the parent to suspend his 
curse. The duke, enraged at this public 
exposure of his villainy, throws off the 
mask, and to the remonstrances of Clari, 
who reminds him of his oath, returns an- 
swers no longer equivocal. She now wakes 
to the full sense of her delusion and danger, 
and, having dispelled the one, secretly re- 
solves to fly the other. Her female sentinel, 
Vespina, who is engaged in a love-affair 
with Jocoso, chancing to slumber at her 
post, affords the desired opportunity. She 
ties her scarf to the balcony, offers a prayer 





to Heaven, and by way of climax blows out 
the candles. Her descent, the moonlight 
scene, the alternate darkness and light, are 
very skillfully and beautifully managed. 
Clari reaches her village in safety. It is 
on the eve of a wedding between Ninetta, 
the companion of her youth, and a chosen 
swain, Ninpedo. She appears before her 
friend, and is received with affection and 
joy. A well-known air, sacred t6 home, 
strikes upon her ear and seems to welcome 
the returning wanderer. An interview sub- 
sequently takes place between Clari and 
her parents. The mother, assured of her 
daughter’s innocence, is soon appeased. 
Not so the father, who refuses to receive 
her, until the entrance of the duke himself, 
who confesses his crime, implores pardon, 
demands the hand of Clari in marriage, 
and clears up every doubt.”’ 

Such was the opera which is now only 
remembered as the original setting for 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

After a checkered and eventful European 
career of nearly twenty years, Payne, July 
25, 1832, arrived in New York. He was 
everywhere in America received with great 
kindness, and his old friends united to as- 
sist him to mend his fortunes. For ten 
years he occupied himself with writing for 
the press and traveling about the country. 
Among many excellent articles is one upon 
‘Our Neglected Poets,’’ which is of in- 
terest yet, and is a specimen of the deli- 
cate and good work Payne always got from 
his pen. 

During this time, he projected a maga- 
zine to be edited by himself in America 
and published in London, the name for 
which was to be Jam Jehan Nima,—the 
goblet wherein you may behold the universe. 
The project did not receive sufficient sup- 
port, and never advanced beyond the pros- 
pectus. While traveling in the South, so- 
liciting subscribers, Payne fell in with the 
Cherokee Indians and spent a long time 
with them, living in the hut of their great 
Chief, Ross. He espoused the cause of the 
Indians against the Government, was ar- 
rested by a petty and. officious officer, but 


| soon released. 


In 1842 President Tyler appointed him 
consul at Tunis, Africa, and in February of 
the next year he bade farewell to America. 
Payne performed the duties of his consular 
post with intelligence and the exact fidelity 
that was his distinguishing characteristic 
through life, becoming a great favorite with 
the Bey, until he was recalled in 1845. On 
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his way home he stopped more than a year | 
in Italy, Paris, and London, not arriving 
at New York until July, 1847. Upon a) 
change in the Administration in 1851 
Payne was restored to his old post at | 
Tunis, but went to it with health much 
broken, and was able to administer its | 
affairs but little over a year. He was con- 
fined to his house with rheumatism and 
great prostration during the winter, and 
died April 9, 1852. 

John Howard Payne was well-nigh fault- 
less asa man. Accomplished, genial, gen- 
erous to his last penny, a constant and life- 
long friend, his greatest fault or misfortune 
was to be found in his unsuspecting and 
confiding nature, which made him the prey 
of selfish and designing men, and embit- 
tered his life. 

An accomplished literary gentleman, 
Payne’s life-long friend, wrote a very just 
estimate of his character for the Boston 
Gazette: ‘* Many mourn him; the fascina- 
tion of his early brilliancy has left its record 
ou many minds. The tidings of his de- 
parture touched many hearts with very 
tender memories. Always buoyant, full of 
resource, rich in the stores of a varied and 
peculiar experience, his society always had , 
a singular attraction. Always busy about | 
something, he always kept his mind cheer- | 
ful and wide-awake. His abilities did not 
fulfill their early promise. His faculties | 
were never sufficiently disciplined by the 
healthy toil of exact study, nor was his | 
knowledge enlarged by methodical and 
various acquisitions from books. But if he 
did not assimilate or amass in the way 
necessary for higher eminence than he at- 
tained, so quick a mind, with such oppor- | 
tunities, could not fail to collect a great | 
deal of what was profitable and pleasant | 
for immediate use ; his grace of expression | 
from boyhood to age, combining remark- | 
ably the exactness of art with the ease of | 
nature, had a singular charm; and, I pre- 
sume, a collection of his letters might be 
made which would take a high rank in that | 
department of composition. But what I, 
like most to think of is, that a life begun | 
in some. respects so unpropitiously should 
have passed to its end so blamelessly and | 
so happily. To be the spoiled child of | 
public enthusiasm, and not to be a ruined 
man; to lose the huzzas that have cheered | 
one on the threshold of life, and not become | 
blasé or a misanthrope ; to be made drunk | 
with admiration in the feebleness of one’s 
teens, and not wake to a chronic imbecility 


or spleen—bespeaks the presence of ele- 


| ments of a noble nature.” 


Of Payne’s dramatic writings there were 
eight tragedies, six comedies, twenty-one 
dramas, five operas, and nine farces. He 


| published at London, 1815, a volume of. 


poems called “ Lispings of the Muse,’’ and 
at various times, through numerous me- 
diums, a great number of poems, essays, 
sketches, and letters. 

Perhaps no better idea of his real merit 
as a writer can be given than by appending 
a short extract from his famous tragedy of 
‘‘ Brutus,’’ which was written for Kean, 
and has gained laurels for every great 
tragedian since his time. There is little in 
the whole range of classic drama superior 
in intensity to the situation between Brutus 


| and his traitor son Titus, when the father’s 


love of liberty and justice compels him to 


condemn his own son to death. > 


Titus. The axe! Oh heaven! then must I fall so 
basely ? 
What! shall I perish like a common felon ? 


Brutus. How else do traitors suffer? Nay, Titus, 
more— 
I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal, 
And there behold thee meet this shame of death, 
With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee. 
See thy head taken by the common all— 
All—if the gods can hold me to my purpose— 
Without one groan, without one pitying tear. 
[ Zurns up as tf in agony.] 
Titus. Die like a felon? Ha! a common felon! 
But I deserve it all; yet here I fail; 
This ignominy quite unmans me! 
Oh, Brutus, Brutus! must I call you father, 
[ Kneels.] 


| Yet have nc token of your tenderness, 
| No sign of mercy? 
| As noble Romans fall, by my own sword ? 


Not even leave to fall, 


Father, why should you make my heart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 


| How can I think that you did ever love me? 


Brutus. Think that I love thee by my present 
passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life— 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 
Titus. Oh, hold! thou violated majesty; [Réses.] 
I now submit with calmness to my fate. 
Come forth ye executioners of justice; 


| Come, take my life—and give it to my country! 


Brutus. Embrace thy wretched father. May the 
‘ods 

Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. 

The sov’reign magistrate of injur'd Rome 

Condemns a crime 

Thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 

Go—meet thy ‘death with a more manly courage 

Than grief now suffers me to show in parting; 

And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee! 

Farewell! eternally farewell! 











The Republican Conventions.—In the history 
of political opinion, and especially of political action, 
the recent conventions of Republicans in this State 
to nominate a ticket for the several offices which are 
to be filled next fall by the suffrages of the people, 
afford a most interesting study. The object of the 
Harrisburg Convention seemed first and foremost to 
be the uniting of the different factions of the Re- 
publican camp by nominating a ticket which should 
appeal to the whole party, and not merely to the 
faction dominated by the political ‘‘boss’” who is 
senior Senator of the United States from Pennsyl- 
vania. In this generous movement the Republican 
party deserved the sympathy of the entire people. 

The work of the convention resulted disastrously 
to the peace movement. There was a strong disre- 
gard of the views of a large portion of the Repub- 
licans, and a still more odious disregard of their 
wishes and demands. An extremely radical ticket 
was nominated. It had been slated in advance to 
make the work of the convention easier. 

The party—or that portion of the party—which 
bred an assassin and was benefited by his crime, 
long and loud as it may howl and protest that it was 
none of their handiwork, yet the very faction whose 
opposition brought on the murder of Garfield is re- 
warded, not only in the eouncils of the nation, 
honored not only by an offer of high and honorable 
dignity and position—this very faction nominates 
its own ticket and under the speciusity of a mean- 
ingful or meaningless platform, as best suits a present 
purpose, claims the suffrage of the Republicans of 
this commonwealth. 

It sounds very well indeed to deplore the death 
of a chief magistrate, but in the same breath to 
eulogize his successor from the camp of his foes, 
and insult the intelligence of the public by nomina- 
ting for their votes the representatives of the hos- 
tility which, however remotely, raised it to power 
and influence, is something which, particularly at this 
time, the party can ill afford to do. 

It sounds well enough, too, to advocate a civil-ser- 
vice reform, but when the real animus of the con- 
vention is the spirit that tamely yields to “ bossism”’ 
there is not much basis for public confidence in the 
pledge of the party. 

And this is the most deplorable thing about the 
Harrisburg Convention. It was not called to nomi 
nate, but to confirm what had already been prepared 
by the self-appointed leader. That its selections 
were tolerably good may be admitted. There are 
patriots on the ticket who offered their life when the 
country was menaced by her foes; it could hardly 
be helped; but the virtue of war has been changed 
for the doubtful practices of a Cameronian politician. 
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The Stalwarts offer but a Greek present to the people 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Cameron dynasty still rules, and claims to 
represent the only true Republicanism. The treaty 
of peace which it was to be hoped could be signed 
at Harrisburg was turned into an opened declara- 
tion of war. Scarcely had the convention adjourned 
sine die, when the unrepresented element called a 
convention, which finally met at Philadelphia, and 
with the spontaneity of an ardent enthusiasm nomi- 
nated its ticket and laid its platform. Its candidates, 
too, have a record, and the more honorable one. 
Is the coming campaign to be decided on the basis 
of the civil war’s memories? Then the Independ 
ents have a clear sweep. There is, by the way, 
something extremely humorous in measuring a 
man’s political strength and general fitness for offi- 
cial position by the standard of physical disability. 
But the war record is not the principal strength of 
the Independents. That lies rather in the manly 
revolt against the domination of one man over the 
people. The open outbreak and assertion of what 
is the true spirit of the Republican party appeals to 
the intelligence and manhood of every one who 
fights under the Republican colors. 

In the history of politics this movement is signifi- 
cant. It will accomplish one of two things. Indi- 
vidual opinion may be subjected to the opinion 
of the boss, who, in that case, will only increase 
his strength. The result of this protest may be 
simply the entire enthrallment of the Independents 
and their complete subjugation. Should they com- 
promise, even, the Cameron power will win. For 
it never has had any principle but one-man-power 
and the support of what it is pleased to magnify 
itself into—the party. A protest against such a 
state of affairs as corrupt and a gigantic wrong, ani 
then a compromise with it, is enough to condemn 
any opposition. It would become ridiculous, loath- 
some. It would most effectually defeat its own end. 

The temper of the Independents who refuse even 
to nominate a man of slight proclivity towards the 
heterodox Democratic faith, however, seems to point 
to a different issue. The Independents will cariy 
their cause before the people, and, very probably 
by achieving a victory for the Democrats, over- 
throw the Cameron power in Pennsylvania. 

In either event this movement is full of signifi- 
cance, in that it shows a higher appreciation of 
freedom of thought and act, and an acceptance of a 
sounder political faith, than formerly prevailed. It 
manifests a nobler manhood and a sterner inde- 
pendence. [t is the triumph of the people against 
the office-holder; the emancipation of individual 
thought from the made tradition of the ring. 
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The National Banks.—In.its usual dilatory 
manner, Congress is at present engaged in consider- 
ing the expediency of extending the charters of 
the national banks without compelling them to go 
through the form of liquidation and renewal. Under 
the law as it stands at present, operations must cease 
when the charter expires, though, by winding up the 
affairs of the bank, and taking out a new charter, 
the same institution may continue to exist. Should 
no law be passed contemplating a change in this 
matter, serious disturbance in financial affairs may 
be looked for within a year. Several of the earlier 
banks whose charters have already expired have 
complied with the provisions now existing and are 
continuing their business. The liquidation and re- 
newal of these banks has not made any appreciable 
financial disturbance. But between this and the 
latter part of next February there will be three 
hundred and ninety-three banks going into liquida- 
tion, unless some provision is made other than the 
present unsatisfactory method. 

The consequence of so many banking institutions 
going out of business nearly at once would no 
doubt prove disastrous to the country. There would 
ensue a great contraction of the currency, caused 
by the necessary deposits in the Treasury, which 
could not at once be remedied or recovered by with- 
drawals from it. The advisability, therefore, of a 
measure looking to the simplification of the pro- 
cess of continuing the banks is apparent. 


There are but few at this day, when twenty years 
of active experience, during which we have suffered 
a most severe financial panic, has demonstrated the 
practicability of the system, who will advocate the 


abolishing thereof. Unquestionably, it is vastly 
safer than the old State system. Then, there could 
be no assurance that a bank-note really represented 
any value, although its face called for it. But by the 
national system the note-holder runs no risk what- 
ever, unless, indeed, the Government itself should 
become insolvent. The fact, too, that of the twenty- 
six hundred banks that have been chartered since 
the passage of the acts of 1863 and 1864 only eighty- 
six have been forced into liquidation, and that the 
depositors of these have been paid 76 per cent. of 
their claims, leaves the national banking system 
as practiced in this country without a parallel in 
history. 

The Tariff Question.—If in any other estab- 
lishment but the Congress of the United States, ang 
possibly the Legislature of Pennsylvania, a subject 
should demand continual tinkering, it would at 
once and finally be removed. The tariff has given 
each succeeding Congress more and more trouble 
since first the economical doctrine of protection was 
promulgated and adopted by the people. The in- 
dustries which at the outset, more than twenty years 
ago, begged the interposition of the general Govern- 
ment to enable them to monopolize manufacture 
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have since then received yearly accessions of new 
petitioners for governmental subsidies in the way of 
tariff measures. Now every industry, except the 
manufactory of political wiseacres, is an applicant 
for protection not alone, as with some show of plausi- 
ble ground at first, against the “ pauper” labor of 
Europe, but even against related industries in this 
country. 

The whole business has come to be a most dis- 
graceful farce. The woolen manufacturer had to be 
protected against the importation of manufactured 
goods; he could import wool if he found it profit- 
able. But the sheep-raiser also has interests which 
the central Government is bound to maintain. So we 
have tariff on wool unspun and wooien goods. The 
only man not yet fostered by Congress is the fire- 
man who gets up the steam for running the factory. 
There arrived at New York the other day, free of 
duty, a dozen raw recruits to fill that position. 

Undoubtedly free trade is the goal towards which 
all tariff legislation must tend. Such is the opinion of 
the best legislators and wisest economists. The 
question mainly is, How rapidly should that end be 
approached? On this subject may be difference of 
opinion. There is no doubt that one industry needs’ 
more protection than another. Young enterprises 
need encouragement. But the mischief with all 
requests for protection is that the older and stronger 
an industry grows, the fonder it becomes of the 
subsidy of governmental grants in the way of tariff 
protection. It is this greediness of selfishness which 
should prevent the appointment of specialists on the 
Tariff Revision Committee. They, no doubt, well 
enough know what they want. But there is a large 
consuming population in the country whose rights 
may possibly clash with the entreaties of govern- 
ment-nurtured manufactories. These, too, should 
be taken into the consideration of the question; 
and only as it is determined upon a due recognition 
of the demands of all the factors involved can we 
hope to hear nothing of tariff in the next Congress. 

But this consummation, devoutly as it is to be 
wished, seems at this time far from realization. 
There are too many weaklings who must go begging, 
for the great consuming class to have any show of 
audience. The capitalist can talk too glibly and 
display too much charity to go unpunishing the peo- 
ple for his own superior smartness. If the manu- 
facturer must be protected, why should not his 
laborer hold a Government appointment to the posi- 
tion he fills? It matters little to Congress whether 
he has enough for a cup of coffee, if but his em- 
ployer can animate a lobbyist with the thing that 
has power to change men’s minds by transfer to their 
pockets. 

Should this subject now be calmly and justly con- 
sidered, it would force the twenty-year fledglings to 
essay standing squarely upon their own legs, and 
lend its aid to such industries as are now receiving 
but a step-motherly treatment. 
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Hasty Burials.—We know that it is appointed 
unto man once to die. But the expedition with 
which the dead are frequently consigned to their 
last resting-place is both unseemly and unwise. 
That not a few are interred ere life is extinct, disin- 
terments, for whatever reason,—disclosing coffins 
burst open, shrouds torn in pieces, fleshless relics of 
mortality in strange postures,—alas! too painfully 
attest. How vast the number who meet this awful 
doom,—a doom so appalling, the thought of it as 
his own possible fate causes the stoutest heart to 
quail with indefinable dread,—we cannot know. 

It is a question if, in all cases where the vital 
functions have become inactive from violent causes, 
it is not a suspension rather than an extinction of 
vitality; if revivification does not supervene when 
the person is beyond the reach of human assistance, 
when his frenzied shrieks re-echo from the walls of 
his narrow house, only to fall upon his own ear. 

This horrible suspicion asserts itself more forcibly 
when it is considered how next to impossible it often 
is to detect the slightest difference in the condition 
of one whose vitality we are assured has actually 
ceased, and of another in whom there is a prolonged 
suspension of activity, as in the trance state and 
catalepsy. Illustrative of this fact we cite the fol- 
lowing instances: 

In 1769, Mr. John Hunter, of London, subject to 
no disease save an occasional fit of the gout, was 
attacked with a severe pain in his stomach, and in 
a short time ceased to breathe. Several of the 
principal metropolitan physicians were summoned 
to attend him, who administered various restoratives 
ineffectually, and Mr. Hunter was pronounced dead. 
In less than an hour the vital functions resumed 
their action voluntarily, and in a few hours he had 
entirely recovered. 

An old number of the Chirurgical Fournal, 
published in Leipsic, gives an account of a singular 
case. An artillery officer was thrown from his 
horse and received a fracture of the skull, which 
rendered him insensible, though, at first, he was not 
thought to have been fatally injured. Trepanning 
was performed; phlebotomy and other measures 
for relief were adopted. He soon sank into a coma- 
tose state and ere long died, it was supposed. 

Owing to the heat of the weather, he was buried 
within two days after his putative decease; the in- 
terment taking place on Friday. Sunday a large 
number of people visited the cemetery, one of whom 
reported that, while sitting on the officer’s new-made 
grave, he felt the earth beneath him move. As he 
persisted in this assertion, the grave was laid open. 
But a few shovelfuls of earth had been removed 
when its occupant was found half erect in his coffin, 
the lid of which, in his struggles, he had partially 
raised. 

He was borne to a hospital and the physician 
pronounced him alive, though the only indication 
of life was an almost imperceptible warmth under 





the left arm. He finally revived and related the 
horrible agonies that were his, after inhumation and 
prior to relapsing into unconsciousness, 

Fortunately, but little earth had been thrown into 
the grave, and, as it was of a porous character, it 
admitted a certain amount of air. The sound of the 
voices and the footsteps of the visitors to the ceme- 
tery awoke him from what seemed a profound sleep; 
and, realizing his awful situation, he exerted him- 
self—successfully, it proved—to convey to them a 
knowledge of his indescribably terrible position. 

In 1851 a young lady of Cincinnati was taken 
with the cholera one evening, and early the next 
morning was pronounced dead. The following day 
she was interred in one of the vaults of the city 
burial-grounds. Her mother was absent, and re- 
turned home several weeks subsequent to the burial 
of her child. She was anxious to look upon the 
face of her loved one, and could not repress the de- 
sire of sodoing. The young lady had been inclosed 
in an iron coffin, with a glass over the face; there- 
fore, it was possible for the mother’s wish to be 
gratified. She repaired to the cemetery; but, after 
a single glance at the features of her darling, she 
gave a piercing shriek and was thenceforward 
hopelessly insane. And the sight which met her 
eyes was sufficient to cause her reason to desert its 
throne. The hands of the deceased were raised to 
the face, the eye-balls were torn from their sockets, 
the features were frightfully distorted—she had 
been buried alive! 

A gentleman in New York was prostrated by 
phrenitis, and, though he received the best medical 
aid, he continued to fail rapidly. On the fourth 
night of his illness, his wife, who had constantly 
attended at his bedside, became so completely ex- 
hausted that she fell into a drowse. Arousing, she 
perceived that her husband’s respiration jhad ceased, 
His heart continucd to beat intermittently for a 
minute or more, when its pulsation also ceased. 
His face assumed a pallid hue; his limbs grew rigid. 
A physician was summoned who essayed divers 
tests to ascertain if life was really extinct. He 
placed a mirror near the lips of the seeming corpse; 
it gathered no moisture. A bright light brought 
close to the eye caused not the slightest contraction 
of the pupil. The opening of a vein resulted only 
in the efflux of a semi-colorless fluid. The man was 
unhesitatingly declared dead. 

This occurred in the month of July; and, on the 
next afternoon, notwithstanding antiseplics were 
freely used, evidences of decomposition were visible 
about the neck and lips. The widow (?) was ad- 
vised to have an immediate interment, but she 
would not believe her husband dead, and peremp- 
torily refused to have the body put in atomb. It 
was placed in a “chest” and surrounded with ice, 
and so it remained for three days, when the woman 
consented to its sepulture. 

When the bearers were about to lower the body 
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into the grave, one of them thought the coffin moved 
slightly. The lid was raised, and on one cheek of 
the inmate a livid spot was seen. This strange 
spectacle warranted a stay in the proceedings, and 
the family physician, who was present, having made 
an examination, reversed his former decision and 
said the man was alive. His opinion was shortly 
confirmed; for in a moment the “ corpse’’ opened 
his eyes, gave a gasp, and then all signs of life again 
departed. 

He was carried back to his home, where the most 
vigorous means for his revivification were used. 
Within half an hour he was quite restored to con- 
sciousness, but so weak from exhaustion and fright 
he could not move. When he was able to speak, 


he said he had been fully aware of all that was 
going on about him from the instant when his func- 
tions had suspended their action, though powerless 





to give any intimation that he was not dead. The 
agonizing terror that was his when on the point of 
being inhumed led to an almost superhuman effort 
on his part, and he succeeded in moving one foot.* 

It is a heartless thing, the hurrying the dead out 
of sight so soon as the breath has left the body, nor 
should it be done even in those seasons when epi- 
demics of the most infectious character prevail. We 
would not excite needless apprehensions in the mind 
of the reader; but if the foregoing tends to the ex- 
ercise of greater caution, on the part of those whose 
eye it meets, with respect to the subject considered, 
we shall be more than glad. FRED. F. Foster. 





1 The gentleman who thus narrowly escaped burial alive re- 
lated the circumstances to the writer. His name is withheld 
for reasons that cannot but be obvious to the reader. At the 
time when he narrated the “‘ facts of the case”’ to us, he lived 
in Meriden, Conn. 
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After the Freshet. By Rev. EDWARD A. RAND. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

This is the second volume in the V. I. F. Series, 
which started out so well with the “ Pettibone 
Name.” This book both maintains the reputation of 
the series and that of the author as a bright and inter- 
esting writer. This might, indeed, have been ex- 
pected, as Mr. Rand is always an agreeable and 
helpful writer. There is a purpose beyond the mere 
recital of incident and the entertainment of the 
hour. And consequently an interest is excited which, 
too, will not vanish when we close the book. 

In the present story there is painted a variety of 
characters, good, bad, and indifferent: the prodigal 
who dissipates, yet returns to virtue ere the end of 
his days; the crime-stained wretch who from dis- 
like and later jealousy plots not only against the 
reputation of the hero, but even worse; and, best of 
all, the simple, truthful Kitty, whose admiration for 
the hero, Arthur Manley, is one of the most charm- 
ing interests of the book, The progress is rapid, 
and never suffers the reader’s attention to wane. 
Altogether, of its kind, it is a most readable book. 


The Second Battle of Bull Run, as connected | 


with the Fitz-John Porter Case. A Paper Read 
before the Society of Ex-Army and Navy Officers 
of Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati: Peter G. Thompson. 


sentence imposed upon Fitz-John Porter which has 
not yet been suffered brings up this whole subject 
anew for public discussion. When, some time ago, 
General Grant, whether from purely disinterested 
and charitable motives or from political stress, took 





By Jacos D. Cox, Late Major | 
General Commanding Twenty-third Army Corps. | 


an interest in the case and revoked his former opin- 
ion, it was thought justice would soon be done an 
unjustly punished patriot. But General Cox makes 
out a strong case against any such necessity for 
righting a wrong. In his opinion, the sentence of 
the original court-martial was eminently just, and 
deserved by the soldier who did not do his duty. 
General Cox has a good deal of common sense in 
his argument against the finding of the Advisory 
Board, whose decision depends largely upon evi- 
dence given from memory. It would seem but rea- 
sonable that events should get somewhat mixed up 
after having been entrusted to memory alone, and 
that a knowledge of circumstances might become 
confused, especially after the necessity of accuracy 
had passed away. Now that the war is over and the 
Union preserved, we can with more leniency look 
upon an act which, had the event proved different, 
we might ever have remembered as the basest 
treachery. Again, the situation at the time of this 
alleged misconduct was such as to call for stringency, 
if not severity; and it is but a ridiculous farce now 
to try to undo what then was universally applauded 
as just. If civil or military tribunals may thus be 
trifled with, we have no guarantee of stability. The 
matter should have been settled long since. It 
should have been decided, once for all, that justice 
was done. This clamoring for justice argues neither 
for nor against the innocence of Fitz-John Porter. 


| It is but an example of uncommon persistency; and 
The remission by the President of that part of the | 


as the sentence at the time may not have been proof 
positive of guilt, so now a revocation of that sen- 
tence may not be an admission of innocence. 

There is a great deal of force in General Cox’s 
argument, and it serves to make more doubtful again 
the ri hteousness of General Porter’s cause. 
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Subdued Southern Nobility. A Southern Ideal. 
By One of the Nobility. New York: Sharps 
Publishing Company. 

The scene of this novel is laid in the South before 
and during the late war, but closes before the final 
reconstruction takes place. It deals with facts 
which have hitherto either not been suspected or 
known, but at all events have not been disclosed. 
There is no prejudice against the social system it de- 
scribes, but a fair, straightforward exposition thereof. 
The interest attaching to the old South is more 
than a political one, and the historical romancer 
will find in ita rich field which has as yet been 
but partially explored. There is an attraction which 
draws us to the period when the great revolution 
was but dreamed of and hoped for, but far from 
being begun and achieved. The author’s claim 
that there is “ more truth than fiction” in his work 
is, however, the only inducement for a reading, and 
in that respect it is worth a perusal. 


(1) Hoffenstein. (2) Agatha. (3) How Bob 
and I Kept House. New York: W. B. Smith 

& Co. 

The first-mentioned of these numbers of the 
Satchel Series is by Joe C. Aby, of the broad, farci- 
cal, humorous character. It neither delights nor 
benefits. It is simply disgusting. 

The second, by Mrs. Augusta L. Ord, another 
of the Satchel Series, is somewhat better, giving, 
without much attempt or pretension of plot or inci- 
dent, the story of a young woman who, through 
much tribulation, finally was married to her first 
love. If a person can keep up sufficient interest to 
read the pamphlet, it will keep him from doing 
something worse. 

The last, by Bessie Albert, is as insipid as its 
plot is unreal, and no one will regret that he skipped 
reading it. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
10. Edited by GzorcE M. BAKER. 
Lee & Shepard. 

* This little book contains fifty choice selections for 
the use of schools and public readers. The selec- 
tions comprise humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and 
dramatic subjects, and have in general been well 
chosen, It will, no doubt, find a welcome among 
the classes for which it is intended. 


No. 
Boston : 


Primary Helps. Being No.1 of a New Series of 
Kindergarten Manuals. By W. N. HAILMANN, 
A.M. Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen. 

Professor Hailmann is undoubtedly one of the 
best exponents of kindergarten principles in this 
country. Thoroughly pervaded with the spirit of 
Froebel, he is also a practical teacher, a member of 
the board of education in Detroit, and a leader in 
educational conventions. It has been his main pur- 
pose for years to harmonize all who are engaged in 





the work, and especially to establish a connection 
between the kindergarten and the public schools. 

This book is the first-fruits of his efforts in this 
direction. It makes the principles of Froebel ap- 
plicable to primary schools. The general principles 
laid down have been applied in many public schools, 
but the method has never before been thoroughly 
systematized and perfected. We welcome the 
volume as a first step in the proper direction, and we 
bespeak for it that encouragement which its merits 
deserve. 


What is Bright’s Disease? Its Curability. By 
SetH PaAncoAst, M.D. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: Published by the Author. 

This little book is written for non-professionals. 
Fast living, mental strain, anxiety, and moderate 
drinking are set down as the exciting causes of this 
rapidly increasing disease. The writer is encour- 
aging as to its curability; and his rules of diet and 
habits cannot but be useful. 


The Daggatouns: A Tribe of Jewish Origin in 
the Desert of Sahara. A Review. By HENRY 
SAMUEL Morals. Reprinted from the Fewish 
Messenger. 

This is a most commendable and valuable contri- 
bution tothe literature of the dark continent. Dagga- 
toun is the name by which the Touaregs, inhabiting 
that part of the great desert around Timbuctoo and 
extending even into Soudan, designate Jews who 
have changed their belief. These apostates are not 
regarded with much concern by the Touaregs, though 
originally they are all of the same ancestry. The 
peculiar life and genius of the races of the desert is 
incidentally set forth, and of great interest especially 
to the ethnologist. 


Educational Journalism, by C. W. Bardeen, 
is a very readable pamphlet recounting the rise and 
success of educational journalism in a concise form. 
As educational journalism is one of the potent forces 
in modern education, this little work deserves a 
perusal even beyond the immediate circle of those 
engaged in training the young. 


Another pamphlet of some interest at this time 
is the “* Proceedings of Meetings held February rst, 
in New York and London, to Express Sympathy with 
the Oppressed Jews in Russia.’”” The growing in- 
terest of cultivated people in this ancient and much 
persecuted race is to be taken as one of the most 
encouraging signs of true progress. However 
odious the Jew always must be to the Christian, he 
is nevertheless a man, and the culture of nineteen 
centuries should have taught a nobler, more sympa- 
thetic feeling. 


The first of the circulars of information of the 
Bureau of Education for this year is on “‘ The In- 
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ception, Organization, and Management of Train- 
ing-Schools for Nurses.” When we reflect upon 
the importance of good nursing as a complement to 
the efforts of the physician and medicine, the need 
of such schools throughout the entire country is at 
once apparent. There are now sixteen of these 
schools in operation over the United States, with 
courses of eighteen months to two years in length. 
In most of these schools, the students require but an 
ordinary common-school education, and are not only 
given their instruction free, but are boarded and 
actually paid from the beginning. This ought to be 
sufficient inducement to the charitably inclined and 
self-denying to take the opportunity of fitting them- 
selves for a sphere of eminent usefulness in a posi- 
tion which is practically occupied by but very few. 


Les Desesperes. By EpouARD DIDIER. 
ceived from Carl Schonhof, Boston. 

The scenes of this French novel lie principally 
in England, and illustrate the miseries endured in 
London by penniless foreigners seeking employ- 
ment. The story is a touching record of three 
young girls, sisters and orphans, who are thrown on 
the world for a livelihood. The author dedicates it 
to his daughters, in words that enlist our sympa- 
thies. He has pictured to himself the fate that 
might befall them after his death, and through love 
for them has given his best inspiration to the story. 
He has met with success in affording the public an 
interesting story of pure, moral, and truthful delinea- 
tion. We cordially recommend it to young persons, 
and older ones will learn many lessons on the duties 
of parents. 


Re- 


Mon Oncle Benjamin. By CLAUDE TILLEUL. 

Received from Carl Schonhof, Boston. 

This is a humorous, biographical sketch rather 
than a novel, and is written in the sparkling, sarcas- 
tic style peculiar to the French in works of this 
kind. The illustrations serve to give strength to the 
outline of the story. 


In Maremma. A Story of Italian Life. By 
“Ouipa,” Author of “Strathmore,” ‘ Under 
Two Flags,” “In a Winter City,” “A Village 
Commune,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

“Ouida” lets her imagination run riot in a story 
as grim as any old Teutonic myth. While making 
even a pedantic display of her knowledge of classic 
beauty, she presents it to her readers in the dis- 
torted forms in which they might be seen through 
the cynic’s spectacles. Making allowance for the 
peculiar views, there is no want of power in the 
writing. She thus describes the fever-stricken Ma- 
remma and its inhabitants: 

‘*No one comes nigh it; nothing is done for it; 
now and then, with years between each, travelers 
may wander to the sites of Etruscan cities, or 
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hunters come to kill the wild soft creatures of the 
marsh and moor; that is all. The only thing known 
of government is the tax wrung out of the empty 
pocket; the fine for which the cupboard must go 
breadless; no one can write, scarce any one can 
read; submission and weakness beget indifference 
to all things. They creep about in the sun, 
and the slow boats go out, and the sultry heavens 
hang over the torpid sea; and when the old bell 
rings they all wend their listless way to the old 
church, and pray to something which they believe 
in, but which does not help them, and so their lives 
go on and end, and no one cares.”’ 

When the ruffian and assassin Saturnino was led 
captive through their town, the people pitied him. 
He had only robbed the rich and murdered strangers, 
and had given to the poor and to the church. But 
none had the spirit to offer comfort to him, only the 
bright-eyed, silent woman of the North, whom her 
dead husband had brought among them long years 
ago. Joconda gave him food and wine; once, 
savage as he was, he succored her boy,—her lamb 
now dead,—and she swore she would save Ais 
lamb. And when he was led away to the galleys 
she tramped wearily up to the mountains and forests, 
and sadly thought of her own mountains and forests, 
till she found in a wrecked cluster of huts, and 
amid marks of a recent deadly struggle, a two-year- 
old girl and a big dog. She took the child to her 
home, the dog following her. The child she had 
baptized Marie Penetente; but the people called her 
ugly names, for Joconda, fearing that she should 
learn who was her father, not on account of his 
felonies, but that the knowledge of her parentage 
should kindle the wild blood of Saturnino in her, 
had kept her aloof from those about her. Maria, or 
Musa, would sport in the sea, she could work a boat 
or nets as well as any boy; and there was in her a 
passionate love of freedom that made her often let 
the necessary fishes escape. Joconda had saved a 
little for Musa, and wrote to her long-forgotten kin- 
dred to ask them to care for the child when she was 
gone; but noanswer came. Musa loved to wander, 
and one day in her wanderings she discovered an 
Etruscan tomb, in which lay a kingly warrior in 
panoply of gold and surrounded by golden treasure. 
And warrior and gold all crumbled to dust and 
vanished as the air entered the tomb. And thus 
Musa saw death without his terrors, and made 
friends with him, and she made the «tomb her 
second home. And there she hid an escaped felon 
(her own father). And after she had fed him and 
given him a knife, he robbed the dead of their gold 
—for some gold in an inner chamber, for reasons of 
its own, did not vanish. And Musa hated him 
thenceforth—the traitor. When Joconda died, and 
the neighbors claimed false debts from her, Musa 
took the few coins left to her among them, and 
went away with the old dog and the old mule to 
live in the tomb, and afterwards exhumed Joconda’s 
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coffin, and took it to her now only home. Musa 
made a confidant of a little goatherd, who betrayed 
her, and brought curiosity-hunters to her lair. One 
of these was Sancti, great-nephew to Joconda; his 
father had prospered, and he was rich and illustri- 
ous, and, finding the old letter, had come in search of 
Joconda’s adopted child. He tried in vain to induce 
the recluse, now a beautiful wild creature, to leave 
her solitude; she only told him to go. On the sea 
she had been seen by a gallant Sicilian sailor, who 
loved her at once, and he would come back for 
her; but she only told him to go. But there came 
another, a convict, wounded and starving, sent by 
Saturnino; him she helped and cured his wound 
and nursed him through the fever, as though she 





were a faithful boy. This was one D’Este, a noble 
of Mantua, who had been falsely accused of mur- 
dering his mistress, the wife of an old lawyer. 
How D’Este conceived a passion for Musa, and 
how she at last yielded to her love for him, were 
long to tell. Sancti busied himself, after a second 
visit to the tomb, to justify D’Este, and succeeded, 
and when the noble was free, follows the not unex- 
pected story of faithlessness. Musa, who rescues 
her lover and sees her father—still unknown—die 
of rage and disappointment, returns to her tomb and 
falls on her dagger over her child’s grave. Not- 
withstanding the fluency of ‘‘ Quida’s” pen, her story 
lags from frequent repetition. 
Ww. & BR. 





THE ART 


George Fuller’s painting of a Canadian peas- | 
ant girl has been-sold for $4000, the same price as | 
that paid for his “ Priscilla.’”’ 


WORLD. 


The Athencum says that Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, hopes to organ- 


| ize alarge exhibition of the painter’s works. Among 


| the more important works of the artist may be reck- 


The exhibition lately opened at Providence con- 
tains many good pictures. Fifty of the New York 
artists have sent contributions. Among the “ natives’ 
exposed at the exhibition none are more full of 
promise than those by Charles Walter Stetson. This 
artist has a great feeling for color, and his land- 
scapes are strong and powerful, with a suggestion of 





the early work of Diaz in them, which makes one 
predict a brilliant future for him. 


The death record of artists during the past few 
months is quite large, embracing the names of Mer- | 
rill, Staigg, Spear, Gould, Cass, King, Curtis, and 
Bertall. 


Mlle. Rosa Bonheur’s latest picture represents 
“The Lion at Home.” The king of beasts, in the 
prime of his youth, muscular, tawny, with glossy | 
hide and brilliant eyes, couches on dead leafage, his | 
wife reclines at his side, and their cubs gambol near 
them. It is said the picture could hold its own be- 
side a Rubens. It has been placed in the gallery | 
of Mr. Lefevére, London. 


oned the reredos of Llandaff Cathedral, a triptych, 
comprising, in the centre, the Nativity; on the north 
side, David as a shepherd youth advancing, sling in 
hand, to take aim at Goliath, while the Israelitish 
troops watch the combat from an intrenchment. On 
the south side David appears as king, a man of 
mature years, armed for battle, and composing on 
his harp asong of thanksgiving for victory. Besides 


| the “ Girlhood of the Virgin,” exhibited by him, he 


contributed to the Portland Gallery, or its forerunner 


| at Hyde Park Corner, two other works, ‘*‘ The An- 


nunciation”’ and “ Giotto Painting Dante’s Portrait ;”” 


| the later was a water-color drawing. 


O. L. Warner, the New York sculptor, who has 


| been commissioned to make a statue of Governor 


Buckingham for the capitol at Hartford, Conn., is a 
native of Suffield. This is his first public commis- 
sion, although he has been pronounced by artists, 
since his return trom Paris nine years ago, one of 
the very best sculptors in the country. 


An immense monument to Maria Theresa, the 


| work of Zumbusch, will shortly be erected in 


The Council of the National Academy of Design, | 
of New York, has decided to hold a special fall ex- 
hibition of oil paintings which have not been pre- 
viously shown. The exhibition will open on Monday, 
October 23d, and close on Saturday, November 
18th. On Saturday, October 2st, a“ day view” for 
probable buyers and others will be given. Friday, 
the 2oth, will probably be varnishing and press day. 
Pictures will be received from October 2d to Octo- 
ber 7th, inclusive. 





Vienna, near the New Museum. The figure of the 


| empress, which is ten times the size of life, will be 


surrounded by statues representing Force, Justice, 
and Mercy. Figures of the principal men of her 
reign will also be introduced, as well as illustrative 
bas-reliefs in profusion. 


Mme. Carpeaux, widow of the famous sculptor, 
has given to the Valenciennes Museum the follow- 


ing of his works: “The Young Girl with the 
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Shell,” a statue; ‘“‘ Daphne and Chloe,” “ Brother 
and Sister,’”’ and “ Temperance,” groups; “ Flore 
Accroupie,” “ The Toilet,” and “La Pécheuse de 
Vignots,’’ statuettes, and “‘ The Chinaman,” “‘ Hope,” 
“La Rieuse aux Pampres,’’ “La Rieuse Napoli- 
taine,” ‘Summer,’ “Spring,” and ‘ Napoleon 
III.,’’ busts. 


Portraits of Garfield are almost as numerous as 
pen sketches of his life and character. Brady, the 
Washington photographer, has recently published a 
picture of Garfield as major-general, taken by him 
just at the date when the subject retired from the 
army to enter Congress. In 1863, immediately after 
General Garfield resigned his commission in the army, 
his portrait in uniform was painted by Miss Ran- 
som. This portrait remained with the artist until a 
short time ago, when it was purchased by Mrs. Gar- 
field. The late President is represented in a sitting 
position, with the colors of the Forty-second Ohio 
Regiment draped behind him. One can well be- 
lieve that as a souvenir of his connection with the 
army which brought deliverance to the country from 
its life peril, this will be among the most valuable 
in the eyes of the nation’s widow. A full-length 
portrait of the late President has been hung in Me- 
chanic Hall, Worcester. It was painted by Edgar 
Parker, of Boston, and is generally praised. 


Another Philadelphia boy has made his mark 
in the art world of Paris. Mr. L. Birge Harti- 
son, son of Mr. A. W. Harrison, of this city, sent 
to the Salon a landscape, entitled a ‘“ Wood 
Scene in November,” and on the second day 
of the exhibition it was bought by the French 
Government for one of the public galleries. The 
picture is thus described in a special cable de- 
spatch to the New York Hera/d: “It is almost 
entirely painted in browns and grays. A girl, 
dressed in one of the quaint gray costumes one sees 
about Pont Aven, is standing in a quiet beechwood, 
holding a rake in her right hand and watching a 
rabbit which is sitting up fearlessly in the middle 
distance watching her. The trees are quite stripped 
of their summer covering, and the dead leaves, 
stretching far away through the silent avenues, form 
a soft and melancholy carpet. Here and there the 
tender monotony of the color is brightened by a 
touch of green moss. The perspective is capital.” 


The managers of the American Art Gallery, 
New York City, issue circulars to the artists, an- 
nouncing their plans for the coming season. They 
propose to hold in the autumn an “ Exhibition of 
Artists’ Sketches and Studies,” and in February a 
display to be known as “‘ The Metropolitan Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings.” To the former, artists 
are invited to contribute from one to five examples 
of medium size, simply framed, a narrow oak 
moulding being considered sufficient. Works will 





be received not later than October 28th, and the ex- 
hibition will open on Thursday, November 2d, con- 
tinuing one month. For the second display the man- 
agers propose to make selection of not less than 
twenty-five painters, whom they desire to contribute 
two examples, and to whom they will guarantee to 
buy one if both remain unsold at the close of the 
exhibition. Only about 125 can be properly hung. 


Some time since, the San Francisco Bulletin, in 
an article on the San Francisco missions of Alta 
California, made a suggestion that some one should 
restore them on canvas, which is now near comple- 
tion, as we learn from an article from a recent issue 
of the Bulletin : “« Mrs. Oriana Day, a gifted artist, 
formerly of Boston, Mass., while the guest of Cali- 
fornia’s historian and honored citizen, General Mari- 
ano Guadaloupe Vallejo, at his earnest solicitation, 
was induced to undertake the difficult yet pleasing 
task. A painting, by Mrs. Day, of the old presidio at 
Sonoma, which she had submitted for the general’s 
criticism, proved to be so true to the original, so en- 
tirely satisfactory to him, that he at once conceived 
the plan of confiding to her the work of preserving 
on canvas the old missions, a long-cherished desire 
of his, and which he had arranged to have executed 
by the late Hon. Edward Vischer, whose death 
shortly after prevented its accomplishment. For 
more than three years past, under the immediate 
and careful supervision of General Vallejo, who is 
possibly the only person now living in California 
thoroughly informed on the subject, aided by his 
early youth impressions, vivid memories, and graphic 
descriptions, together with the old drawings, photo- 
graphs, and rare manuscripts in his possession, the 
artist has been enabled to rebuild on canvas, as it 
were, from their respective ground-plans, the old 
missions, and to accurately represent these fast fad- 
ing, almost legendary relics of zealous missionary 
labor and the early spiritual conquest of the Pacific 
coast as they stood in the epoch of their opulence 
and power. These are no hastily-conceived and 
hurriedly-executed productions, but are the result of 
careful labor and comprehensive study, and are des- 
tined to prove a most valuable addition to the pic- 
torial history of California. The writer is informed 
that these ‘twenty-one missions,’ together with 
other paintings of local and historic interest by the 
same talented artist, will, in the near future, be sub- 
mitted to the critical decisions and esthetic tastes 
of the connoisseurs of art in San Francisco.” 


The Magazine of Art speaks of the increas- 
ing difficulty of obtaining good boxwood, which 
is forcing itself seriously on the attention of wood- 
engravers and all concerned in the art. Wood for 
blocks must be absolutely first-rate of its kind, as 
its hardness and its closeness of grain affect the re- 
sults to a remarkable extent. Latterly a great deal 
of the material supplied by the dealers and block- 
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manufacturers has been suggestive of cork rather 
than wood. It is obvious that the best engraver in 
the world is thus rendered helpiess; for instead of 
cutting crisply and clearly, the wood crumbles and 
breaks away before the tool. There is, indeed, 
some danger of the art being threatened at its very 
foundations; as, if our information is correct, the 
box forests of Turkey, upon which we depend for 
our supplies, are being recklessly demolished with- 
out any precaution being taken to continue them by 
planting new trees in the place of those cut down. 
This practice has been carried so far that it isa 
matter of calculation when the resources now re- 
maining will be exhausted. 


Faience Ware.—The term /aience is properly 
applied to pottery which is decorated on the surface 
by an enameling process after the object is made 
and partly baked. The name is derived from 
Faenza, in Italy, where decorated pottery was made 
in the sixteenth century; and although for a long 
time it was given, in France, to porcelain and china, 
such use must be considered erroneous. 

M. F. de Lasteyrie, in writing on the subject, 
states that forty-five years ago hardly any one in 
France was acquainted with this beautiful ware. 
Porcelain, which alone was used on the tables of the 
wealthy, enjoyed all the popularity; and faience was 


hardly reckoned in the same category as its more | 


refined relative, and was found, chiefly in cheap 
wine-shops, etc., in the form of plates and dishes of 
white color, coarsely ornamented with military and 
other subjects, printed on the ware by a kind of 
lithographic process. However, as taste developed, 
and specimens of old pottery were studied, it was 
found that the art of Palissy and Lucca della Rob- 





bia was not without its uses, and that those great 
men did not give their lives to the perfection of pro- 
cesses merely for the enrichment of the collections 
of curiosity-seekers. Now faience ware occupies 
the attention of the best manufacturers of ceramic 
art objects; and in France, where the revival of 
taste is most marked, the enameled pottery pro- 
cesses are being used in the production of the finest 
works of art. But the details of the old processes 
were not known; and the potters had chiefly to de- 
pend on the study of objects in museums for the 
means of carrying out their ideas. Soon, however, 
the art made great strides, and faience ware became 
common in the better class of houses, and was ac- 
cessible to men of moderate means. 


At the opening of the Royal Canadian Academy 
of Arts at Montreal, Lord Lorne made a pleasant 
speech. Several hundred paintings and water-colors 
of varying merits were exposed, among others a 
water-color portrait of Colonel de Winton, by the 
Princess Louise. Her Royal Highness has great 
skill in water-colors, and delights in making pencil 
sketches of any distinguished or interesting-looking 
person who may strike her fancy, while she is assist- 
ing in the-tedious and perfunctory occasions and 
dedications, meetings, and concerts which her posi- 
tion obliges her toendure. Shortly before the death 
of George Eliot, the princess, finding herself seated 
at a concert not far from that woman, aroused by her 
own genius, made a clever and striking pencil sketch 
of her. The well-known author disliked extremely 
to pose for her portrait, and this stolen sketch of the 
princess is one of the few existing portraits of the 
great writer. 
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Platonic Friendships.—The subject of Platonic 
friendships or attachments is a tempting one to an 
essayist; yet its treatment is difficult and delicate, 
on account of the dangerous ground over which we 
must tread. Without going back to the theories of 
the old Platonists, some of which are exploded, and 
most of which have been considerably modified, we 
all know what is meant by the term “ Platonic friend- 
ship” in the phraseology of the present day, The 
words are, indeed, generally used in rather a sneer- 
ing tone, and there are many unbelievers in the 
existence of such a relationship. Most people think 
it quite an ideal connection, only to be realized in 
some Utopia, to which we are all obliged to relegate 
in turn most of our cherished illusions. Still it is 
a beautiful conception; and as there undoubtedly 
have been well-authenticated historical instances of 
such an intercourse, we may be permitted to treat of 





it as at least possible, if rare. It will, however, first 
be necessary to define strictly what a bona-fide 
Platonic friendship is, as the name is often de- 
graded, and made to mean very different things by 
different people. 

A pure Platonic friendship, then, is, as we shall 
speak of it in this paper, a close and constant 
attachment between two persons of opposite sexes, 
into which, from beginning to end, nothing of the 
passion of love has ever entered, and in which 
neither of the parties has ever contemplated mar- 
riage as the result of their friendship. It is, we 
must confess, a connection so rare, even among 
men and women of exceptional characters, and 
under exceptional circumstances, as almost to justify 
the prevailing skepticism as to its possibility. Yet 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there have 
been such friendships. We have biographies and 
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letters of wellknown literary characters which tes- 
tify to the existence of what we have called Platonic 
attachments lasting for years, or even for a life-time, 
and which have been beneficial and comforting to 
both parties. We also, some of us, know cases in 
our own experience, or in that of those around us, 
of friendships which have so closely justified the 
definition given above, that there would be a diffi- 
culty in placing them in any other category. 

It is easy to account for the rarity of the connec- 
tion. We'all know, alas! to our cost and to our 
sore trouble of heart, how rare a thing a true mutual 
friendship is, even between persons of the same 
sex, and how many disappointments we meet with 
in our way through life. How much more rare 
a thing, then, must be a true, unselfish, strong 
attachment between those of opposite sexes, when 
we consider the snares and pitfalls which lie in its 
course. If the two parties are perfectly free in 
heart, they are, of course, subject to the danger of 
permitting their friendship to develop into some- 
thing closer and deeper; and if, on the other hand, 
they are bound to others either by congenial or 
uncongenial ties, there is the worse danger of jeal- 
ousies, and of that interference with “‘ vested rights” 
which is always to be deprecated. It is, therefore, 


easy to see why the Platonic sentiment has come to 
be so generally sneered at and distrusted. 

It is probably due to the character of our social 
laws and conventionalities and old prejudices, that 


such connections are very uncommon. This may 
result as much from want of the opportunity to 
bring such friendships to perfection, as from there 
being anything in nature to forbid them. We may 
remark, indeed, how very rarely our novelists or 
poets—who touch on almost every possible relation- 
ship of life—have portrayed for us a steady typical 
Platonic friendship. We can scarcely recall an 
instance of even one such, in thinking over all the 
fictions we are familiar with. Even when there 
has seemed a promising case in the beginning, as 
Adam and Dinah in ** Adam Bede,”? Tom Thurnall 
and Grace in “‘ Two Years Ago,” or Daniel Deronda 
and Gwendolen, it has always failed in the end, and 
the destructive element of love—destructive, that is, 
to the continuance of the Platonic connection—has 
obtruded itself, sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on both. It is not difficult to see why this should 
be. The most natural termination to a close and 
tender attachment between the sexes, where both 
have hearts unoccupied by others, or by a memory, 
is love, pure and simple, even though the attach- 
ment may have begun and continued for years with- 
out any admixture of this passion. On the other 
hand, in the case of two people who have other 
ties, the Platonic connection is seldom desired, and 
is always dangerous. 

The chief components of a true Platonic friend- 
ship are, on the man’s part, affection, respect, and 
entire confidence; on the woman’s, devotion, self- 





sacrifice, and a constant regard for the well-being of 
its object. It partakes more, as we have said, of the 
nature of the relationship of brother and sister, or, 
if the ages differ much, of that of parent and child, 
than any other affection. Those among us who 
have happily realized this ideal friendship, or think 
they have done so, may be permitted to rejoice in 
it. It is a relationship which it seems a pity to be- 
lieve impossible, or even uncommon, and is one 
which we can conceive of as being fruitful in be- 
neficent results to both men and women, a sweetener 
of existence to many solitary hearts who, from other 
adverse circumstances, incompatible ties, or other 
causes, have failed to find much comfort in the more 
ordinary relationships of life. 

Men who have met with a real and lasting disap- 
pointment in love—and there are such cases—either 
from death, treachery, or an unhappy marriage, are 
the most likely subjects to form a strong Platonic 
friendship for any kindly, sympathetic woman with 
whom they may be brought into contact. Indeed, 
it is almost certain that they will do so, as it is 
scarcely possible for any one to live without at least 
one close friend; and the heart may be too dead 
for a second trial of the closest passion of all, or 
there may be obstacles in the way of indulging it. 
On the other hand, those who are called disap- 
pointed women are not such promising subjects. 
Being generally too faithful to a love or a memory 
to care for any new tie, they solace themselves with 
their remaining domestic connections, or with the 
love of children. 

There are, however, women free in heart who are 
specially capable of Platonic attachments. Some 
women from the tone of their mind, or from the 
habit of hourly and daily intercourse with the be- 
loved male members of their own family, grow to 
like the characters, conversation, and companion- 
ship of men better than they do those of their own 
sex; and they therefore form attachments for, or at 
least are strongly attracted by, men of their acquaint- 
ance whom they know well, and who may chance 
to be congenial spirits. And this may be so with- 
out a thought of love, especially if love is not offered 
to them. Men who are disappointed in their wives, 
as far as intellect goes, often seek mental companion- 
ship elsewhere, and generally choose a woman for 
such. This is, however, one cf the dangerous 
cases; and the women chosen must indeed be so 
exceptional as to be an almost impossible character. 

There are often what may be called spurious 
Platonic attachments, as there are spurious loves 
which bring discredit on the real article; some in 
which one or both parties think they are acting 
bona fide; others in which the name of the half- 
recognized sentiment is made use of for unworthy 
purposes. There are men, for instance, who are 
capable of a very good imitation of a Platonic 
attachment, and who indulge in such in all good 
faith. We can all recall cases of this kind. They 
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chiefly occur between cousins, or old friends from 
childhood, who have been thrown much together, 
and have many interests and thoughts in common; 
but often between mere casual acquaintances, where 
the girl is soft, sympathetic, and kind, and above all 
not exacting. The men in these cases may truly 
love elsewhere at the same time, and make the 
secondary love, so to speak, the receptacle of the 
confidences to which their male companions would 
not have the patience to listen. These little epi- 
sodes in a man’s life are, however, very far from 
fulfilling all the conditions of the true or ideal 
Platonic friendship, which is in its purity and in- 
tensity a thing of the life and of the heart, and one 
of the chief elements of which is constancy. 
W. C. 


Lawn Tennis Parties in England.—Lawn ten- 
nis parties have already commenced in the country. 
It is a trifle early as yet to give them in town itself, 
but the players of lawn tennis who have been dis- 
tinguishing themselves duriag the past autumn are 
looking forward to fresh triumphs. Lawn tennis 
has taken a very high stand in popular estimation, 
and has become, indeed, an institution; with gentle- 
men it ranks almost as high as billiards, and has the 
advantage of being an out-door instead of an in-door 
amusement. This is one of the secrets of the great 
success that attends lawn tennis parties. Gentlemen 
are quite as eager to accept invitations to them as 
are ladies; and therefore there is no overwhelming 
majority of the latter, as was formerly the case at 
ordinary garden parties, when no congenial amuse- 
ment was provided for the gentlemen, and con- 
sequently but very few cared to put in an appearance. 

True, some few years ago croquet parties were very 
much given, but the game of croquet never took root 
in the masculine affections; it was, voted too tame, 
too insipid, and was with general consent given over 
to young curates, who were generally good-natured 
and amiable enough to play croquet with young 
ladies without considering it a bore todoso. It 
may be said of croquet, that it lived a very slow life 
and died a lingering death, and was but faintly re- 
gretted, even by its warmest supporters. For a time 
nothing, however, was found to replace it. Rinking 
then sprung up suddenly and became a fashion and 
a furore; but this was at first confined to public 
rinks, and although afternoon and evening rinking 
parties were given by some few who hired a rink for 
the purpose, yet a rink was not always to be hired, 
and thus many fashionable people who could afford 
to indulge the caprice of the moment regardless of 
expense had rinks constructed in their own grounds, 
gardens, and even in their houses; these smart rink- 
ing parties were the thing of the hour, while the 
rinking parties at Prince’s were a sensation in them- 
selves; but rinking went out of fashion with a rush, 
even more rapidly then it came in; it was the cor- 
rect thing to rink to-day, on the morrow it was vul- 








gar to do so, and lawn tennis at once succeeded it. 
There was no interregum; it was / rod est mort, 
vive le roi; every one played lawn tennis, in their 
grounds and gardens; in the private gardens of the 
public squares, and on the well-kept lawns, and in 
the tennis courts attached to the fashionable hotels 
at watering places ; the public rinks were soon con- 
verted into tennis courts, and wherever tennis could 
be played there were always promoters ready and 
eager to start a court either on a large or small 
scale, aud lawn tennis has gone on progressing in 
favor to its present height of popularity—a popularity 
which is not likely soon to diminish; the croquet 
clubs and the archery clubs, of which there are a 
great many, have almost entirely discarded these 
two amusements, from which they derive their tities 
in favor of lawn tennis, while many lawn tennis 
clubs have been started and flourish, and both ladies 
and gentlemen throw themselves con amore into this 
game, and some become really excellent players, 
and exhibit their proficiency at the various lawn 
tennis tournaments held during the summer and 
autumn. Lawn tennis parties usually commence at 
four o'clock, although, when the players are very 
keen about the game, they sometimes commence an 
hour earlier, but the general company do not arrive 
at this early hour. Four sets of lawn tennis are 
generally provided for a lawn tennis party, four 
players forming a set; any additional sets of lawn 
tennis required can be hired for the day, as few 
people have more than one set, or two at the most 
for every-day use. Great care is taken to have the 
lawn in perfect order for play before fixing the nets, 
and the smoothest and most level spots are selected 
for the purpose. Mown, watered, and rolled; 
rolled, watered, and mown; watering is, however, 
only needed in very dry weather, when no rain has 
fallen for many weeks. At lawn tennis parties the 
best players who are acquainted with each other 
form sets, and commence the play; good players 
always endeavor to secure good partners, or at least 
those who are fairly good, as it is both aggravating 
and annoying to a good player to have a very in- 
different partner, or one who can hardly play at all. 
Sometimes, however, good players are not allowed 
to have the game all to themselves; and a hostess 
wishes not unfrequently to see her young lady guests 
playing lawn tennis, even though they may not be 
skilled players and know little beyond the actual 
rules of the game, and she good-naturedly asks one 
or two of the young men present to make themselves 
useful, and to play with certain young ladies who 
are very anxious for a game of tennis, and who have 
brought their rackets for the purpose; all good play- 
ers, by the way, bring their own rackets with them 
to lawn tennis parties, both ladies and gentlemen. 
Lawn tennis, unlike croquet, is played by gentlemen 
of all ages, fathers and sons, uncles and nephews, 
and so on; but among ladies the players are usually 
young ladies, and many young ladies are capital 
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players and can make strokes equal to those of their 
partners; it is not, as many suppose, a matter of 
strength and agility, calling for great physical exer- 
tion, but actually one of skill and precision and 
quickness of judgment. It is very interesting to 
watch the play of four good players at a lawn tennis 
party; and when a game of well-matched players 
commences, the company muster strongly to look 
on, and occupy the garden chairs and seats placed 
in the vicinity of the players on either side; rugs 
are spread on the grass, and tents, in which refresh- 
ments are served, are erected at a convenient dis- 
tance, or tables are placed under the trees. Those 
who understand the play become quite excited in the 
game, and estimate the value of each stroke; while 
those who do not are often surprised at the admira- 
tion which some apparently easy stroke elicits, not 
being aware that this apparent ease is due to the 
skill of the player, and that it is probably one of the 
least easy strokes of the game. Some strokes are 
very simple, others the reverse; there are a great 
many strokes in lawn tennis, such as underhand 
service and overhand service, which are simple 
strokes, and the forward underhand stroke and the 
back stroke, which novices do not attempt; then 
there are strokes neither so easy as the one or so 
difficult as the other, such as the high service stroke, 
the fore overhand stroke, the fore underhand stroke, 
the back overhand stroke, the back underhand 
stroke, and so on. Practice alone enables a player 





to master these, and, indeed, every stroke of the 
game, strokes which have names, and strokes which 
have not; and a clever lawn tennis player acquires 
a reputation pleasant to its possessor, whether as 
regards ladies or gentlemen, and causes them to be 
in great demand as partners at lawn tennis parties. 

Persian and other bright-looking rugs are now 
very generally placed on the lawn beneath the seats 
and chairs, so that should the grass be damp, the 
guests need not fear taking cold; and in providing 
seats and chairs for the accommodation of guests, 
seats for one-third the number of those invited is 
usually considered a fair average. Refreshments at 
some lawn tennis parties are served in the house in- 
stead of in tents or under the trees, as it forms a 
little diversion for the guests, and saves to the 
hostess a considerable amount of trouble, if not of 
expense, in the matter of tents; and young ladies, 
after an exciting game of lawn tennis, often rest in 
the house rather than under the trees, as the one 
danger connected with playing lawn tennis is the 
sudden chill which so often follows an active exer- 
cise, and thus the shelter of the house is very desir- 
able. When it is desirable, however, that refresh- 
ments should not be served in the house from want 
of space, or some equally good reason, a large tent 
or marquee is hired for the purpose; but, unless the 
guests number over one hundred, the expense of a 
tent for refreshments is seldom incurred. 

H. M. 
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The full term of three years had nearly expired, 
and they were discussing at the breakfast-table the 
certainty that they must move and the uncertainty as 
to where, when the young miss of the parsonage drew 
a heavy sigh. Sympathizing father asks the cause, 
and she replies: “Oh, I was thinking what a mis- 
take mother and I made when we married a Metho- 
dist minister.” 


Mrs. Lockwood, the woman lawyer of Washing- 
ton, had opposed to her in a case recently a witty 
attorney, who was somewhat puzzled as to how he 
should refer to her, He could not address her as 
“my learned brother,” and “my learned sister’ 
seemed rather out of place. So he accordingly ex- 
tricated himself from his dilemma and produced a 
roar of laughter from judge, jury, and spectators, by 
alluding to her as “ my learned sister-in-law.” 


Mrs. Partington on the Romans.—* I never 
did like the Romans,” said Mrs. Partington, when 
seeing the play of “ Coriolanus,” “ since I mistook 
some Roman punch for an ice cream, and it got into 
my head. And I came pretty nigh exploding once 





in trying to light one of Isaac’s Roman candles, 
thinking it was wax. I must say they are a set of 
fickle-minded creatures, taking the gentlemen in the 
red table-cloth for a counsel, and then going to 
throw him over the terrapin rock. I am very glad, 
though, they didn’t doit, because I don’t see how the 
play could get along without him, and it would have 
disappointed so many ” «Stop talking,” said 
a harsh voice behind her. Mrs. Partington looked 
round at the speaker, who scowled at her with the in- 
dignation of two'shillings’ worth of impaired enjoy- 
ment, and she, simply saying, ‘* You needn’t be so 
bituminous about it,” was silent. 


An Honest Man.—One day in years agone a 
stranger arrived at Dearborn, in this county, and 
inquired for a citizen commonly known as Uncle 
Ike. The old man was soon found in a grocery, 
and the usual ‘* how-de-do” salutation made, the 
stranger said : 

“ Do I address Uncle Ike Barlow ?” 

** You do,” was the reply. 

“Well, my name is Thorburn, of Ann Arbor.” 

“Jess so.” 
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* They tell me you ere a great horse-trader.” 

«* Wall, I dew make a trade now and then. What 
ye got?” 

‘¢T’ve got a horse I brought along on purpose to 
trade with you. Let us first understand each other. 
You are a member of the church ?” 

“Y-e-s; I expect I be.” 

“Then of course I shall expect you to be honest 
with me. I’ve been looking at your old nag over 
there by the post. How old is he?” 

“That ’ere hoss,’” slowly replied Uncle Ike, as 
he puckered up his lips and squinted his left eye— 
“let’s see! Wall, now, 1 quite forgit whether he’s 
9 or 10 years old, but we’ll say 10.” 

“ Uncle Ike, isn’t that horse all of 20 years old? 
Come, now, as a member of the church, give me an 
honest answer.” 

** Look a here, mister,’’ said the old man, after a 
strong gaze at the stranger, “I never trade hosses 
but one way.” 

“* How’s that ?” 

«When I’m buying of a hoss, I’m a purty good 
member of the church. When I’m a-selling of a 
hoss, I reckon on skipping about two prayer meet- 
ings. When I’m a-trading hosses, then I calkerlate 
on backsliding altogether for a hull month, or until 
I know the victim won’t begin a lawsuit. Now, 
stranger, that’s me, and if you have come to trade 
hosses, don’t reckon that Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John ever writ a line advising a church member to 
come right down and give away the ring-bones on 
his own animile !”—Detroit Free Press. 


It is customary, in some localities, to teach chil- 
dren to think of a text as they drop their pieces of 
money into the contribution-box. A certain little 
girl at Sunday school recently saw the box approach- 
ing, and began to search in her memory for a text. 
She hesitated for a few moments, dropped the dime 
into the box, and exclaimed triumphantly, “ A fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 


When a fond mother finds that her six-year-old 
baby knows the difference between a blue pencil and 
a black one, she is sure he will be a great artist; 
when he shows a tendency to make mud men, she 
knows he will be a famous sculptor; when he goes 
“choo, choo” along the yard, she is certain he was 
born for a railroad magnate; and when he afterwards 
settled down to clerking at $10 a week, she begins 
for the first time to reflect that her boy might have 
made a good mechanic and be on the high road to 
comfort, if not to fortune; but, then, alas! it is too 
late. The ambition of American mothers, beautiful 
as such doting love is, must be held responsible for 
a good many of the missed callings in this country. 


The Courier-Journal is not astonished at Sarah 
Bernhardt’s marriage to an Athenian, because she 
is herself a thinny ’un. 





A Statistician computes that one hundred and 
fifty tons of human hair annually change hands in 
France. It is impossible to give the figures in this 
country, as the Indians keep no records. 


Saving the Pecans.—“ You picked the pecans 
on Onion Creek, you say,” said an Austin reporter, 
yesterday, toa young man on a wagon filled with 
pecans. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; ‘that’s where they came 
from.” 

“ Many up there ?”’ 

“ Plenty of them.” 

“Believe I’ll try a few,” quizzed the reporter, 
taking a big handful of the pecans, 

“T’ll sell you a whole peck for fifty cents,” said 
the man, with swelling eyes. 

“Only want a few. Say, do you know any 
news ?” 

“Not a bit, sir; everything is very dull up our 
way.” 

* Don’t you know anything ?” 

“ Well, I believe I did hear some news yester- 
day.” 

“ What was it?’ asked the reporter, cracking a 
pecan. 

“There was a man got eighteen buckshot in him 
near where I live.” 

“Who shot him ?” 

“I did.” 

*‘What did you shoot him for?” asked the re- 
porter, aghast. 

“For stealing some of my pecans out of my 
wagon,” said the countryman, reaching under the 
seat for his shot-gun, 

The reporter hastily replaced the pecans in the 
wagon, .and after calling the countryman colonel, 
disappeared around the corner.— 7exas Siftings. 


The Bar.—It was a saying of Lord Brougham’s 
that a lawyer was a learned gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemies and keeps it himself. 
The following may be considered a specimen of a 
lawyer being equal to the occasion.. A gentleman, 
while bathing in the sea, saw his lawyer rise up at 
his side after a long dive. After an exchange of 
salutations had passed, “ By the way,” said he, 
“ how about Gunter? Have you taken out a war- 
rant against him?” “ He is in quod,” replied the 
lawyer, and dived again, showing his heels as a 
parting view to his client, Nor did the latter hear 
more of the interview with his lawyer until he got 
his account, which, among other matters, contained 
the entry, “ To consultation at sea, anent the incar- 
ceration of Gunter, six and eightpence.”’ 


Miss Dora Apple of Chicago is suing Mr. 
Stone of Wisconsin for breach of promise, demand- 
ing $20,000. And it serves him right. Mr. Stone 
should have paired his Apple. 





